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Foreword 


Interest in the Intangible Cultural Heritage of humanity is greater these days 
than ever before. UNESCO continues to produce the list of the Intangible 
Cultural Heritage of humanity to safeguard and preserve the precious tradi- 
tional cultural heritage of communities around the world. In the midst of such 
heightened awareness, the National Folk Museum of Korea has compiled a vast 
quantity of materials that attest to the spiritual roots of the Korean people, and 
has been publishing the ongoing Encyclopedia of Korean Folklore and Traditional 
Culture since 2002. 


To publish encyclopedias that are useful to both ordinary people and specialists 

alike, the collected materials on Korean folk culture were divided into eight 
themes. As of 2022, we have published the Encyclopedia of Korean Seasonal Cus- 
toms; Encyclopedia of Korean Folk Beliefs; Encyclopedia of Korean Folk Literature; 
Encyclopedia of Korean Rites of Passage; Encyclopedia of Korean Folk Art; Encyclo- 
pedia of Clothing, Food, and Housing in Korea; and Encyclopedia of Korean Liveli- 
hood Systems. By 2027, the Encyclopedia of Korean Folk Society will be included in 


this series. 


In addition, an English-language edition will be published on completion of 
Korean edition of each encyclopedia on a particular theme. The National Folk 
Museum of Korea will continue to produce the Encyclopedia of Korean Folklore 
and Traditional Culture series, hoping that such efforts will lead to the complete 
compilation of books on Korea’s folk cultural heritage which has been passed 


down for thousands of years. 


Lastly, I would like to thank all who worked so hard to publish this volume, the 
Encyclopedia of Traditional Korean Food, including the translators, authors, advi- 
sors and editors. Also, my heartfelt thanks go to the encyclopedia compilation 


team members who have spared no time and effort in realizing this project. 


Kim Jong-dae 

Director General 

National Folk Museum of Korea 
November 2022 
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Encyclopedia of Traditional Korean Food 


Notes 


‘This encyclopedia is the English-language edition of the Encyclopedia of Traditional Korean Food, a part of the 
Encyclopedia of Korean Folklore and Traditional Culture series published by the National Folk Museum of Korea. 


‘The entries of the encyclopedia are divided into the categories of staple food; side dish; alcohol; tools; terms, and 
are arranged in alphabetical order under each category. 


Sources and holding institutions are specified for the photos, figures and illustrations. 
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STAPLE FOODS 
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Bap 

Bibimbap 
Chungmugimbap 
Dolsotbap 
Dwaejigukbap 
Gimbap 

Gukbap 
Japgokbap 
Jeonjubibimbap 
Jinjubibimbap 


Jumeokbap 


Kongnamulgukbap 


Mukbap 
Nurungji 
Ogokbap 


Ssalbap 


RICE 
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Staple food for Korean people made of rice 
Steamed rice mixed with vegetables and meat 
Gimbap with side dishes and rice separately 
Hot stone pot rice 


Pork and rice soup 


Rice rolled up in a dried seaweed with varous ingredients 


Rice soup 

Rice cooked with mixture of various grains 
Jeonju-style bibimbap 

Jinju-style bibimbap 

Rice ball 

Bean sprout and rice soup 

Chilled acorn jelly and rice soup 

Scorched rice 

Steamed five grain rice 


Cooked rice 
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Ssambap 


Yeonnipbap 


Juk 

Dakjuk 
Eojuk 
Jeonbokjuk 
Kkulkkurijuk 
Kongjuk 
Memiljuk 
Nokdujuk 
Patjuk 
Pulttegi 


Tarakjuk 


Guksu 
Bibimguksu 
Hamheungnaengmyeon 


Janchiguksu 


Leaf wraps and rice 


Rice and grains wrapped in a lotus leaf and steamed 


PORRIDGE 
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Porridge 

Chicken porridge 

Fish rice porridge 

Abalone porridge 

Shabby food that looks like one for pigs 
Bean porridge 

Buckwheat porridge 

Mung bean porridge 

Red bean porridge 

Grain flour boiled until it becomes thick 


Milk porridge made with milk and rice 


NOODLES 
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Noodles 


Spicy noodles 


Hamheung-style cold buckwheat noodle 


Banquet noodles 
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Jjajangmyeon 
Kalguksu 
Kongguksu 
Milmyeon 


Naengmyeon 


Pyeongyangn aengmyeon 


Ramyeon 


Beombeok 
Heotjesatbap 
Mandu 
Mieum 
Saecham 
Sujebi 
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Korean-Chinese noodle dish 

Noodle soup 

Noodles in cold soybean soup 

Wheat noodles 

Cold buckwheat noodles 
Pyeongyang-style cold buckwheat noodles 


Instant noodles 
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A variant form of rice cake or porridge 

Food with ritual culture 

Korean dumplings 

Thick porridge made by cooking grains for a long time 
Food served during a break from work 

Hand-pulled dough soup 


Sliced rice cake soup 
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Guk 

Baeksuk 
Bugeotguk 
Chueotang 
Doenjangguk 
Galbitang 
Gamjatang 
Gomtang 
Haejangguk 
Maeuntang 
Miyeokguk 
Samgyetang 
Seolleongtang 


Yukgaejang 


SOUP 


Soup 

Whole soup 

Dried pollack soup 
Loach soup 
Soybean paste soup 
Galbi soup 

Pork backbone stew 
Beef bone soup 
Hangover soup 
Spicy fish stew 


Seaweed soup 


Ginseng chicken soup 


Ox bone soup 


Spicy beef soup 
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Jeongol 
Eobokjaengban 


Sinseollo 


Jjigae 


Budaejjigae 


Cheonggukjangjjigae 


Doenjangjjigae 
Dongtaejjigae 


Kimchijjigae 


Kimchi 
Baechukimchi 
Baekkimchi 
Buchukimchi 
Chonggakkimchi 
Gatkimchi 
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FOOD IN AHOT POT 
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Hot pot 
Traditional dish enjoyed among group of people 


Royal hot pot 


BOILED GUK-TYPE FOOD 
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Boiling hot Korean stew 


Sausage stew 

Rich soybean paste stew 
Soybean paste stew 
Pollack stew 


Kimchi stew 


KIMCHI 
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Korean traditional dish of fermented vegetables 
(Napa cabbage) Kimchi 

White kimchi without red chili powder 

Leek kimchi 

Whole radish kimchi 

Mustard greens kimchi 


Fresh kimchi 
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kkaennipkimchi 
Kkakdugi 
Mukimchi 
Mulkimchi 
Nabakkimchi 
Sobagi 
Sukkimchi 


Sunmukimchi 


Yangbaechukimchi 


Yeolmukimchi 


Namul 
Baknamul 
Bangpungnamul 
Dolnamul 
Dorajinamul 
Dureupnamul 
Gosarinamul 
Japchae 
Munamul 
Saengchae 


Sukjunamul 


ma 


Perilla leaves kimchi 

Diced radish kimchi 

Radish kimchi 

Watery kimchi 

Watery kimchi made of sliced radishes 
Stuffed food(kimchi) 

Kimchi made with cooked radish or cucumber 
Turnip kimchi 

Cabbage kimchi 


Young radish kimchi 
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Salad(side dish) 

Gourd salad 

Siler divaricata salad 
Sedum salad 

Bellflower root salad 
Edible shoots of a fatsia 
Bracken salad 

Stir-fried glass noodles 
Radish salad 

Fresh salad 


Mung bean sprouts salad 
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ol STIR-FRIED FOOD 
2E/A/ SS 
Bulgogi B77| Marinated beef grilled with sauce 112 
Dakbokkeumtan aHaee Spicy braised chicken 
Chuncheondakgalbi #HStZu| — Chuncheon-style-spicy stir-fried chicken 114 8 ne te 
Doribaengbaengi Seley! Food made from small freshwater fish 125 
Deodeokgui AS-40 Grilled deodeok root 114 
Duruchigi ERR | Stir-fried meat and vegetables 
Dwaejigalbi sya 2b Grilled spareribs 115 8 7 126 
aban Rhat Side dish accompanied with rice 
Gopchanggui Bao Grilled beef tripe 115 J P me 
angjorim Bae Braised beef or pork in soy sauce 
Makchanggui aatqto Grilled beef entrails 116 Jangj P ” 127 
eyukbokkeum AS aS Spicy Stir-fried Pork 
Nakjihoronggui “2%|$570| Grilled octopus skewers 116 dey i ie ae 
Kongjorim Bae Braised soybeans 
Neobiani L{4|OfL| Marinated grilled beef slices 117 8) Y Ine 
Saengseonjorim ALM ZEE| Braised fish 
Saengseongui Add Grilled fish 118 en a8 
Tteokbokki 0] Stir-fried rice cake 128 
Samgyeopsal aaa Grilled pork belly 118 
Sogalbi AH] Grilled beef ribs 119 
Suwongalbi ee2lZy| Suwon-style grilled beef ribs 119 PAN-FRIED PANCAKE 
Tteokgalbi mH Grilled short rib patties 120 = 
Jeon a orean pancake(pan fried) 130 
STEAM ED DISH Baechujeon Hae Pan-fried napa cabbage 131 
q 
Buchujeon BAA Leek pancake 131 
Aejeojjim OHA Braised pigling 121 Gamjajeon 2X4 Potato pancake 132 
Agwijjim orale Spicy braised monkfish 121 Hobakjeon She Pan-fried pumpkin 133 
Andongjjimdak Sas Andong-style braised chicken 122 Jangtteok aq Spicy pancake 133 
Dakbal ae Braised chicken feet 122 Kimchijeon dale Kimchi pancake 134 
Galbijjim Bulg Braised galbi 123 Pajeon ma Green onion pancake 134 
Haemuljjim asa Spicy braised seafood 123 Sanjeok res Skewers 135 
Jokbal aot Braised pigs’ feet 124 Yukjeon sa Pan-fried beef 135 
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VEGETABLES AND FISH FOOD/ 
RAW FISH OR BEEF/ 
DRIED MEAT, FISH, OR SHELLFISH 


1/3] / 
4 Vegetables and fish made into dumpling-like food 
3 Food prepared raw or slightly cooked 
zs Cold raw soup 
=3| Beef tartare 


Ez Dried meat, fish, or shellfish(jerkey) 
SE Beef jerky 
of2t Dried roe 
a}o7| Half-dried saury 
SA/EbEtO| Dish with small octopus chopped alive 
FRIED FOOD 
512 
2t Vegetable and seaweed chips 
Alz1 Deep-fried chicken 
Hos Deep-fried and braised chicken 
E7tx Pork cutlet 
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Suyuk 
Sundae 


Abaisundae 


Byeongcheonsundae 


Myeongtaesundae 
Ojingeosundae 
Goraegogi 
Jokpyeon 


Pyeonyuk 


Muk 
Cheongpomuk 
Dotorimuk 
Eomuk 
Memilmuk 
Olchaengimuk 
Dubu 
Tangpyeongchae 


Umu 


BOILED BEEF OR PORK / 


FOOD MADE 


WITH PORK INTESTINES 
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Boiled (beef/pork) slices 
Korean sausage 

North korean-style sundae 
Byeongcheon-style sundae 
Pollack sundae 

Squid sundae 

Whale meat 

Cow's foot jelly 


Boiled pork slices 


JELLIED FOOD/ BEAN CURD 
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Jellied food 

Mung bean jelly 

Acorn jelly 

Fish cake 

Buckwheat jelly 
Tadpole-shaped jelly(nooddle) 
Bean curd(tofu) 

Mung bean jelly salad 


Seaweed gelatin 
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RICE AND MEAT WRAPPED WITH LEAVES 


Ssam 


Gujeolpan 


Jangajji 


Oiji 


Jeotgal 
Changnanjeot 
Eoriguljeot 
Galchisokjeot 
Gejang 

Guljeot 
Kkanarijeot 
Myeolchijeot 
Myeongnanjeot 
Ojingeojeot 


Saeujeot 


OR SEAWEED 


Mt 
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at Leaf wraps 

at Platter of nine delicacies 


PICKLED VEGETABLES 


opm 
OPA Pickled food 
QO|A| Pickled cucumber 


SALTED SEAFOOD 


Aw 
Ae Salted food 
aa Salted pollack 
oj2|2x Salted oysters with hot pepper 
Balsa Salted cutlassfish 
Ale Soy sauce marinated crab 
en Salted oyster 
TLfe|A Salted sand lance 
Bala Salted anchovies 
Bern Salted pollack roe 
QAR Salted squid 
MP Salted shrimp 
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Sikhae 


Tohajeot 


Jang 
Cheonggukjang 
Chojang 
Doenjang 
Ganjang 
Gochujang 
Makjang 
Ssamjang 


Sikcho 


Tteok 
Baekseolgi 
Gaetteok 
Garaetteok 
Gyeongdan 
Hotteok 


Hwajeon 
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Half-dried fish coated with rice and condiments and fermented 


Salted prawn 


SAUCE OR PASTE/ VINEGAR 


BAS 


Traditional condiment made with soybeans 
Rich soybean paste 

red chili-pepper paste with vineg 

Soybean paste 

Soy sauce 

Red chili paste 

Less fermented soybean paste 

Sauce for leaf wraps 


Vinegar 


RICE CAKE 
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Rice cake 

Snow white rice cake 

Barley flour rice cake 

Rice cake sticks 

Sweet rice balls 

Pan-fried sugar-filled rice cake 


Flower decorated rice cake 
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Injeolmi 
Jeolpyeon 
Jeonbyeong 
Manggaetteok 
Mosinnipsongpyeon 
Mujigaetteok 
Omegitteok 
Sirutteok 
Songpyeon 
Ssukgulli 
Ssuktteok 
Surichwitteok 
Susubukkumi 


Susugyeongdan 
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Rice cake coated with soybean powder 

Patterned rice cake 

Buckwheat crepe 

Steamed rice cake wrapped with manggae leaves 
Half-moon shaped rice cake stuffed with ramie leaves 
Layered rice cake with different colors 

Rice cake originated in Jeju 

Steamed rice cake 

Half-moon rice cake 

Mugwort rice balls 

Mugwort rice cake 

Rice cake stuffed with surichwi leaves 

Pan-fried rice cake of dorghum dough 


Waxy sorghum rice cake 


FOOD BOILED IN SUGAR WATER OR HONEY 


Gangjeong 
Hobakyeot 
Jeonggwa 
Jeonyak 
Sanja 
Yakgwa 
Yeot 


Yugwa 
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Sweet rice puffs 

Korean pumpkin malt candy 
candied food 

Food made from cow skin 

Fried rice squares 

Honey cookie 

Candy made of fermented grains 


Deep-fried sweet rice cake 
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Andongsikhye 


Baesuk 

Cha 
Hwachae 
Jehotang 
Keopi 
Misutgaru 
Nokcha 
Sikhye 
Sujeonggwa 


Sungnyung 


Geoneomul 
Gosatteok 


Jocheong 
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BEVERAGE 
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Andong-syle sweet rice drink 
Beverage made by boiling pears 
Tea 

(Fruit)ounch 

Beverage made with green plums 
Coffee 

Powder made with various grains 
Green tea 

Sweet rice punch 

Cinnamon punch 


Traditional beverage made by pouring water over scorched rice 
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Dried seafood 
Rice cake for ancestral rites 


Fermented grains in liquid form 
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ALCOHOL 
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Alcohol 


BREWED ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE 


Baegilju 
Baekhwaju 
Bangmunju 
Cheongju 
Dongdongju 
Dugyeonju 
Gahyangju 
Gukhwaju 
Gyeongju Gyodong Beopju 
Thwaju 
Makgeolli 
Oksususul 


Omegisul 


wae 


Alcoholic beverage made over 100 days 

Alcoholic beverage made with 100 kinds of flowers 
Alcoholic beverage made in a particular order 
Clear alcohol 

Alcohol with grains of boiled rice 


Alcoholic beverage made with azaleas 


Alcoholic drink with aromas 

Chrysanthemum wine 

Liquor of the royal court passed down in gyeongju 
Alcohol brewed when pear flowers blossom 
Unrefined rice wine 

Alcohol made by fermenting oksusu (corn) 


Alcohol made by fermenting millet 
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Pocheon Idong makgeolli 


Samhaeju 
Sanseongmakgeolli 
Sogokju 
Songyeopju 


Takju 


Andongsoju 
Bokbunjaju 
Gamhongno 
Geumsan Insamju 
Iganggo 
Jejugangsul 
Jungnyeokgo 
Munbaeju 

Soju 


Songnoju 


=£#0|S42e2] Alcohol originated in pocheon region 


oie Alcohol made on the final days of the zodiac 

saatae| Alcohol made with yeast from the sanseong region 
ASS Traditional alcoholic beverage from the hansan region 
Sas Alcohol made with pine needles 

Eb Cloudy(unrefined) alcohol 


SPIRITUOUS LIQUOR 


SRF 
Chet Liquor recipe handed down in the andong region 
SEAS Black raspberry wine 
ase Liquor produced in the gwanseo region of north korea 
aeetol ays Alcoholic drink from the geumsan region 
olan Liquor with an elevated alcohol content 
AAS Alcohol from jeju, made with millet 
aaa Alcohol made from boiling bamboo sap 
eu Liquor with a wild pear aroma 
A An alcoholic beverage that has been heated to increase the alcohol 
content 
See Alcohol made with ingredients obtained from pine trees 
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Changpoju 
Gwibalgisul 
Haphwanju 
Horaengisul 


Jeju 


Kkomaengisul 


Maekju 
Nuruk 


Yakju 
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CUSTOMS/ETC. 
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Liquid made with iris 

Custom of praying to the full moon for good fortune 

Alcohol consumed when getting married 

Secretly brewed alcohol(slang) 

Sacred alcohol that connects the gods and humans 

Alcohol used in coming-of-age ceremony 

Beer, an alcoholic beverage made by fermenting barley and yeast 
Yeast, fermenting agent for making alcohol 


Alcoholic beverage with medicinal effects 
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TOOLS 


Bapsot 
Beoncheol 
Gukja 
Jugeok 
Kal 
Naembi 
Saeong 
Seoksoe 
Siru 
Sojutgori 
Sot 


Ttukbaegi 


COOKING UTENSIL 


AAR? 

eS Rice cooker 234 
He Circular cooking implement 235 
=} Ladle 235 
Exzal Rice paddle 235 
Z Knife 236 
‘AH| Cooking tool used in the kitchen 237 
MS Small, old-fashioned pot 237 
AlA| Gridiron 238 
ALB Steaming equipment 239 
ARTA] Distiller 239 
é Caldron 240 
SEqH7| Earthenware bowl 241 
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GRINDER Dosirak EAE A container used to transport food 253 


=S Real 717 Hamjibak Ba |8t Bowl made out of a log 253 
Hwak =} Grinder for condiments or grains 242 Heobeok a= Water hauling jar 255 
Jeolgu an Large mortar 349 Jabaegi Xtal? | Bowl with a wide, round rim 256 
Maetdol ons Millstone 243 Sokuri ate] A basket used to drain water 256 
Tteongme | Solid wooden mallet used when pounding rice cake 244 


BOWLS 
TOOL TO STAMP SHAPES OR PATTERNS Be 71I7(AR) 


BOF UWE Jl 
Bansanggi Brat A set of bowls 258 
Dasikpan Chalet Stamping utensil for shaping tea confectioneries 246 Bosigi HAI | Bowl for holding watery food 259 
Guksuteul BAS Noodle maker 247 Daejeop che Wide bowl 259 
Tteoksal tlt Wooden rice cake pattern 248 Jeopsi AA Flat plate 260 
Jongji S| Small bowl 261 


SKIMMER Jubal eit Brass bowl for bap 262 


AE 712P/ABE 7a Sabal At et Bowl for steamed rice 262 

Yangpun SE Big bowl used to hold food 264 
Che Al Sieve 249 
Inambak OletHt Tool for sifting out impurities from grains 250 


Jori 22 | Tool for removing impurities from rice 250 CONTAINER 


Ki a Winnowing basket 251 Auy|z 
Chaeban alee Bowl made by weaving thin wood 265 
PORTABLE CONTAINERS Danji rae A large bowl with a fat body 265 
eet al 
Dok = Clay pot 266 


Chanhap ate Stackable food box 252 Dwiju +1 Grain container 267 
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Gori 
Hangari 
kimchigwang 


kimchinaengjanggo 


Dagi 
Jegi 
Jesang 
Soban 
Sujeo 


Yaktanggi 


EPI 


AI? | 


Ales 
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A storage box made of woven plant stems 
Small, round container 
Warehouse for kimchi 


Device for kimchi storage 


ETC. 


JIE} 


Bowl for storing or drinking tea 

Tableware used for formal ancestral rituals 
Table on which offerings are served 

Table used for eating 

Spoon and chopsticks 


Bowl used to make herbal decoctions 
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TERMS 
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Geumjuryeong 


Honbunsik 
Jangnyeoundong 


Jusebeop 


Yanggokgwallibeop 


Baegilsang 
Bapsang 
Chaekgeorisang 
Cheotgukbap 
Daeryesang 
Dagwasang 
Doksang 
Dolsang 
Eumbok 

Gomul 


Gomyeong 


LAWS 


Ha 


arg An order that prohibits drinking 


BEXNSALS Rice conservation campaign 


2S A law that imposed taxes on alcoholic beverages 
saaele Laws to control the price and distribution of grain 


TABLE SETTING 


ate 
was A ceremonial table prepared for 100-day-old baby 
oe Table on which food is served 
aele A table of food prepared to demonstrate one’s commitment 
to one’s studies 
Rae Meal for a mother who just gave birth 
Chelle A table set for a wedding in traditional society 
Cares A table of tea and snacks 
so Table for one 
ag A table of food for a baby’s first birthday 
aS Sharing food at an ancestral rite 
is Grain powder that coats rice cake 
ug Various ingredients used as garnish 
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Hoegapsang 
Ibajieumsik 
Immaetsang 
Keunsang 
Mitbanchan 
Pyebaekeumsik 
Samsaeknamul 
Samsilgwa 


Sangsik 


Bueok 
Jumak 
Sijang 


Surasang 


Food of Korea 


Table for two or more 

Ceremonial table of food prepared for a 60th birthday 
Food sent from the bride’s home to the groom's home 
Simple table of food prepared for a celebration 

A table used to serve large quantities of food 

Side dishes apt for perserving 

The first food gifted by the bride to the adult members 
of the groom's family 

Three types of vegetables served on ancestral rite tables 


Three fruits served to the spirits 


Meal served to the deceased 


KITCHEN AND SPACE 


Oo 
f 


dy 


Kitchen 


Place that offers food, alcohol and accommodation 


Marketplace 


Table of food served to the king 


MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY ERA 


Bangatgan 
Bunsik 
Dabang 
Geupsik 
Hanjeongsik 


Yangjojang 


ca 


Gristmill 

Flour based food or snack 

Korean style café serving tea or other beverages 
Regular meals provided by certain facilities 
Korean table d’Hote 


Brewery 
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Yoritjip 


Janchi 

Jeolsik 
Kimjang 
Naerimeumsik 
Nallohoe 
Sangmullim 
Siksayejeol 


Sisik 


Balhyosikpum 
Boritgogae 
Boyangeumsik 
Guhwangjangmul 
Gungjungeumsik 
Hyangsinnyo 
Jomiryo 

Mat 
Sachaleumsik 


Suyuchi 


High-end restaurant 


CUSTOMS 


== 
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> 


Celebrating a joyous event together 

Traditional food enjoyed during national holidays 
Preparing kimchi for the winter 

Dishes passed down within a family 

A seasonal custom of feasting among group of people 

A table of food passed down by a superior to a subordinate 
Table manners 


Seasonal food 


ETC, 


J\Et 


Fermented food 

Food shortage season 

Health food 

Crops consumed in place of common grains 

Royal court cuisine 

Seasoning that enhances the aroma and flavor of food 
Condiments added to food to enrich flavor 

Taste 

Meals consumed in Buddhist temples 


Mongols who used to offer butter to the royal family 
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Baekhwaju 
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Bangatgan 
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Bibimbap 
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Buchujeon 
Buchukimchi 
Budaejjigae 
Bueok 

Bugak 
Bugeotguk 
Bulgogi 

Bunsik 
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Cha 

Chaeban 
Chaekgeorisang 
Changnanjeot 
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Chanhap 

Che 
Cheonggukjang 


Cheonggukjangjjigae 


Cheongju 
Cheongpomuk 
Cheotgukbap 
Chikin 

Chojang 
Chonggakkimchi 
Chueotang 
Chuncheondakgalbi 
Chungmugimbap 
Dabang 

Daejeop 
Daeryesang 

Dagi 

Dagwasang 


Dakbal 
Dakbokkeumtang 
Dakgangjeong 
Dakjuk 

Danji 
Dasikpan 
Deodeokgui 
Doenjang 
Doenjangguk 
Doenjangjjigae 
Dok 

Doksang 
Dolnamul 
Dolsang 
Dolsotbap 
Dongaseu 
Dongdongju 
Dongtaejjigae 
Dorajinamul 
Doribaengbaengi 
Dosirak 
Dotorimuk 
Dubu 
Dugyeonju 
Dureupnamul 
Duruchigi 
Dwaejigalbi 
Dwaejigukbap 
Dwiju 
Eobokjaengban 
Eojuk 
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Hotteok 
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Jugeok 
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Jumeokbap 
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Kal 

Kalguksu 
Keopi 
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Ki 

Kimchi 
kimchigwang 
Kimchijeon 
Kimchijjigae 
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Kimjang 
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093 
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134 


093 
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099 


Kkakdugi 
Kkanarijeot 
Kkomaengisul 
Kkulkkurijuk 
Kongguksu 
Kongjorim 
Kongjuk 
Kongnamulgukbap 
Maekju 
Maetdol 
Maeuntang 
Makchanggui 
Makgeolli 
Makjang 
Mandu 
Manggaetteok 
Mat 
Memiljuk 
Memilmuk 
Mieum 
Milmyeon 
Misutgaru 
Mitbanchan 
Miyeokguk 
Mosinnipsongpyeon 
Mujigaetteok 
Muk 

Mukbap 
Mukimchi 
Mulhoe 
Mulkimchi 
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Ogokbap 

Oiji 
Ojingeojeot 
Ojingeosundae 
Oksususul 
Olchaengimuk 
Omegisul 
Omegitteok 
Pajeon 

Patjuk 

Po 

Pocheon Idong makgeolli 
Pulttegi 
Pyebaekeumsik 
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Pyeonyuk 
Ramyeon 
Sabal 
Sachaleumsik 
Saecham 
Saengchae 
Saengseongui 
Saengseonjorim 
Saeong 
Saeujeot 
Samgyeopsal 
Samgyetang 
Samhaeju 
Samsaeknamul 
Samsilgwa 
Sangmullim 
Sangsik 

Sanja 

Sanjeok 
Sanseongmakgeolli 
Seoksoe 
Seolleongtang 
Seon 

Sijang 

Sikcho 

Sikhae 

Sikhye 
Siksayejeol 
Sinseollo 

Siru 

Sirutteok 


Sisik 


Sobagi 

Soban 
Sogalbi 
Sogokju 

Soju 
Sojutgori 
Sokuri 
Songnoju 
Songpyeon 
Songyeopju 
Sot 

Ssalbap 

Ssam 
Ssambap 
Ssamjang 
Ssukgulli 
Ssuktteok 
Sujebi 

Sujeo 
Sujeonggwa 
Sukjunamul 
Sukkimchi 
Sul 

Sundae 
Sungnyung 
Sunmukimchi 
Surasang 
Surichwitteok 
Susubukkumi 
Susugyeongdan 
Suwongalbi 
Suyuchi 


Suyuk 

Takju 
Tangpyeongchae 
Tarakjuk 
Tohajeot 

Tteok 
Tteokbokki 
Tteokgalbi 
Tteokguk 
Tteoksal 
Tteongme 
Ttukbaegi 

Umu 

Yakgwa 

Yakju 

Yaktanggi 
Yangbaechukimchi 
Yanggokgwallibeop 
Yangjojang 
Yangpun 
Yeolmukimchi 
Yeonnipbap 
Yeot 

Yoritjip 

Yugwa 
Yukgaejang 
Yukhoe 

Yukjeon 

Yukpo 
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Bap 040 


RICE 


Bap 


Staple food for Korean people made of rice 


Grains such as rice are washed, water is poured 
over the grains, and they are cooked, and this is 
eaten as a meal. 


The annual cycle in Korea is closely related to 
rice farming. And most Korean holidays are 
related to rice farming. For example, mofjari 
(growing seedlings by sowing rice seeds) begins 
on March 3rd (lunar calendar), seedlings are 
planted on May 5th (lunar calendar), weeds in 
the paddy are removed on June 15th (lunar cal- 
endar), and the grains are harvested around Au- 
gust 15 (lunar calendar) and offered in ancestral 
rites. As such, rice is the main source of food in 
Korea, as well as the foundation of its culture. 
‘This is because rice is the main ingredient in dap, 
the most common dish eaten by Koreans. 

Bap made with newly harvested rice is the 
most delicious. The pH of the water added to 
cook the rice should be slightly alkaline, as this 
increases the gelatinization and viscosity and 
enhances the taste of dap. When washing rice, 
it should not be rubbed with force but rather 
kneaded gently. It should be washed several 


times, and the water from the first wash must 


be drained so that the smell of rice bran does 
not remain. Additionally, after being washed, 
rice is left in water for quite some time. But if 
left for too long, the rice grains will be crushed 
and the flavor will diminish. 

Rice is usually cooked on high heat for 8-10 
minutes to reduce the amount of water and 
then cooked for an additional 5-10 minutes on 
low heat. Cooking on low heat is called ddeum. 


Bap | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and Flavors of Korea 


O4I Bibimbap 


The taste of dap is determined by the ratio of 
water that is absorbed by the rice, the volume 
of rice expanding into the dap, the temperature, 
and the aroma. The mouthfeel of dap, such as 
how sticky or firm it is, is very important. How- 
ever, texture preferences vary. 

Korean dapsot has a thick bottom in order 
to turn the dap on the bottom a yellowish color. 
‘That is how Jap comes to have a rich aroma, and 
how nurungji is created. This “rich aroma’ is a 
smell that Koreans love. Today, older people in 
their 60s or 70s have fond memories of eating 
nurungji as a snack in their childhood. 

Bap also played a significant role in cere- 
monies of transitions into a new phase of life. 
For example, as a pregnant woman's due date 
approached, rice, miyeok, and jeonghwasu (water 
drawn fresh in the early morning) were offered 
to samshin (three spirits that bless the baby and 
look after mother and baby). When the baby 


was born, that rice was cooked into dap and fed 
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Tongyeong bibimbap | Rural Development Administration 


to the new mother with miyeokguk. Addition- 
ally, Koreans considered it important to eat 
white ap with no other ingredients in it on 
their birthdays, which is a custom that con- 
tinues to this day. White dap is also offered on 
altars for the dead. 


Bibimbap 


Hae 
Steamed rice mixed with vegetables and meat 


Bap made with grains is mixed with vegetables, 


namul, banchan, meat, and condiments. 


In the past, the staple food of the people of 


the Korean Peninsula was dap (cooked rice) 


Raw beef bibimbap | Rural Development Administration 


Chungmugimbap 042 


made with various grains, and bibimbap is pre- 
sumed to have originated from their mixing 
banchan with their dap. Rather than eating rice 
and banchan separately, bibimbap is rice with 
banchan mixed into it. 

In the 24th edition of Byeolgeongon, pub- 
lished in 1929, Jinju bibimbap is first mentioned, 
which is bibimbap mixed with gochujang. Jinju is 
a city located in Gyeongsang-do. According to 
this article, Jinju bibimbap is made with white 
tice bap topped with green vegetables, gosari- 
namul, yellowish sukjunamul, etc. and with fine- 
ly minced grilled meat placed in the middle. On 
top of this, three or four mung beans are placed, 
along with sliced Korean-style raw beef and go- 
chujang. At the time, restaurants in Seoul added 
chunks of grilled meat and handfuls of bean 
sprouts, but Jinju bibimbap was served with 
finely minced meat and raw beef. In modern 
times, bibimbap has various names depending 
on the ingredients and type of bap used. 

After the 1980s, Jeonju bibimbap became the 
face of Korean dibimbap. Jeonju is a city in Jeol- 
la-do. After the end of the Japanese colonial pe- 
riod, a bibimbap restaurant called Ompakjib was 
famous among the people of Jeonju. One bowl 
of bibimbap contained all the bap and banchan 
in long history of the Korean Peninsula. The 
harmony of white rice dap, colorful namul, raw 
and stir-fried beef, and gochujang was a con- 
densed version of the Korean meal table. That 
is how bibimbap’s harmony of flavors became a 


symbol for the Korean spirit. 


Chungmugimbap 


asuet 
Gimbap with side dishes and rice separately 


White rice dap is wrapped in a small piece of 
seaweed, which is eaten together with radish 


kimchi and seasoned squid. 


Chungmugimbap is also called halmaegimbap 
and kkochigimbap. It is generally regarded as 
a dish first prepared after the end of Japanese 
colonial period. It originated from efforts to 
prevent the spoilage of gimbap during the 
summer, which led to separating the internal 
ingredients from the gimbap. Chungmugim- 
bap became widely known through Gukpung 
81, a large-scale festival held in Seoul in 1981. 
Chungmugimbap was submitted to a contest, 
and it was introduced nationwide through the 
media. Today, there is a chungmugimbap street 
near the Culture Plaza on Tongyeong’s coastal 
streets. Numerous chungmugimbap restaurants 
are flourishing on this street. 

Chungmugimbap is a recreation of existing 
food to fit local circumstances. It is a good ex- 


ample of understanding the current food culture 


and the characteristics of local food cultures. 
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Dwaejigukbap 


Dolsotbap 


£24! 
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Hot stone pot rice 


Grains, such as rice and wheat, cooked in a small 
pot made of agalmatolite (a rock with a shiny 


surface, as if rubbed with oil, and smooth as wax). 


Dolsotbap makes it possible to cook rice in small 
quantities on the spot, and because agalmato- 
lite retains temperature, this makes it possible 
to enjoy warm rice until the end of a meal. Not 
only that, but the cooked rice can be placed 
in a separate bowl and a little water added to 
the pot so we can enjoy both the scorched rice 
at the bottom and the sungnyung (the savory 
liquid made when mixing hot water with 
scorched rice). 

Dolsotbap is one or two portions of rice 
cooked in a small agalmatolite stone pot, and it 
is very nutritious. As dolsotbap evolved, various 
dolsotbap emerged with different ingredients 
added, such as gingko nuts, pine nuts, chestnuts, 
and jujubes. There is also a dish called dolsot- 
bibimbap, which is cooked rice mixed with veg- 


etables and gochujang (a spicy condiment made 


primarily from red chili peppers). 


Nutritious dolsotbap | Korean Food Promotion Institute 


Dwaejigukbap 


Hala 


Pork and rice soup 


A broth made from boiling pork bones for a 
long time, to which is added pork intestines and 


meat as well as rice. 


Dwaejigukbap is originally from North Korea. 
During the Korean War, those who came to the 
south settled down in Busan, and dwaejigukbap 
became a dish that represents that area. 

Dwaejigukbap is a dish with strong regional 
characteristics. A broth is made by vboiling 
pork bones, to which are added pork meat and 
intestines as well as rice. This dish can be found 
easily in southern Korea, Gyeongsang-do, in- 
cluding Busan. Traditional Korean culinary cul- 
ture, in which bone broth steeped with rice was 
a popular dish, was influenced by the historical 
circumstance known as the Korean War, which 
led to the creation of dwaejigukbap. Dwae- 
Jigukbap is rich and savory as it is made of pork 
bones, intestines, and meat. 

It is cheap because it is made of pork, which 
is cheaper than beef, and utilizes bones, which 


are discarded after the meat has been eaten. 


Dwaejigukbap | National Folk Museum of Korea 


Gimbap 044 


Therefore, it was a dish that commoners relied 
on for hangovers or even as a hearty meal. 
Dwaejigukbap is not high in calories, and so, 
it is considered a health food. The protein from 
the meat, the calcium from the broth, the car- 
bohydrates from the rice, and the vitamins and 
minerals from the danchan that is served with it 


make it highly nutritious. 


Gimbap 


ae 


Rice rolled up in a dried seaweed with varous ingredients 


Steamed rice is placed on seaweed and a variety 
of banchan are added, which is then rolled up 


and cut into pieces. 


It is said that Kim Yeo-ik, a medic during the 
Second Manchu Invasion (a war that began 
in 1636 when the Chinese Qing Dynasty in- 
vaded Joseon), began cultivating seaweed after 
discovering seaweed attached to the branches 
of an oak tree that had drifted onto the beach. 
Dishes that use seaweed appears in many old 
Korean texts after the Second Manchu Invasion. 


Gimbap is one such dish. Gimbap is a dish that 


Gimbap | Korean Food Promotion Institute 


Koreans prepare at home and take on picnics in 
modern times. Recently, it has been commer- 
cialized by various brands and has developed 
into a convenience food item. 

Steaming the rice properly is important 
when making gimbap. The rice must be cooked 
so that it spreads easily and maintains the grain 
shape without becoming too sticky. Then, ses- 
ame oil and salt are added to the steamed rice. 
‘The ingredients used are ones that can easily be 
found, such as pickled radish, ham, crab meat, 
egg garnish, cucumbers, and spinach. The dif- 
ferent colors of the ingredients make it visually 
beautiful, and water must be squeezed out of all 
the ingredients. When the ingredients are ready, 
prepare the seaweed, flatten the steamed rice on 
the seaweed, and place the ingredients in the 
middle of the rice. Then, using tools designed 
for gimbap preparation, roll up the seaweed. 

The ingredients of gimbap can be decided 
based on your taste. Because it can be con- 
sumed without separate banchan, it is preferred 
by all as a convenient food for picnics or travel. 


Gimbap is dearly loved by the Korean people. 


Gukbap 


ae 


Rice soup 


Steamed rice, which was served on traditional 
dinner tables, is steeped in hot meat guk and 


has been commercialized. 


Just as spoons and chopsticks go together, so 
to do guk and steamed rice. The steamed rice 
and guk that is served on the dinner table in 


households is called gaengban (a word that 
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Gukbap | Jumak (Tavern) | Kim Hong-do | Late Joseon Dynasty | National Museum of Korea 


Japgokbap 046 


refers to the combination of guk and steamed 
rice), whereas the modern commercialized dish, 
gukbap, is called tangban (hot meat guk steeped 
with steamed rice). 

Tangban is a food culture that emerged after 
the 1970s, during urbanization when the distri- 
bution of meat and seafood was established and 
the restaurant culture was created. In the Late 
Joseon Dynasty, private market jangsi emerged, 
and jumak where gukbap and alcohol were sold 
were on the rise, leading to the commercializa- 
tion of steamed rice steeped in meat guk, gukbap. 

When the Five-day Market became a tra- 
dition nationwide, gukbap spread along with 
jumak. As the jangsi economy became vital 
and the products that were available diversified, 
dishes made with beef and pork, such as gom- 
tang (rice steeped in thick guk made by boiling 
and simmering beef bones, intestines, and 
meat), seolleongtang (rice steeped in guk made 
by boiling and simmering cow’s head, intestines, 
and knee bones), and sundaegukbap began to 
be sold. Gukdap first emerged as jumak food 
but developed into jangsi food. It then moved 
downtown and prospered in restaurants. This 
is how gukbap culture, which exhibits regional 
characteristics, was established. 

Traditional Korean meals were called gae- 
ngban or baekban. Gaengban refers to steamed 
rice and guk but more broadly includes daek- 
ban, which consists of steamed rice, guk, and 
banchan. Gaengban was served in a single por- 
tion for individuals, but it transformed into 
tangban as commercialization and restaurant 
culture developed. While gaengban refers to 
guk and steamed rice with vegetables, canghan 
refers to gukbap made by boiling meat or fish 
over a strong fire. Tangban was not prepared 
at home but was instead something enjoyed 


in restaurants. 


Japgokbap 


aa 


Rice cooked with mixture of various grains 


Bap cooked with rice, at least one other grain 
(barley, millet, sorghum, etc.), and beans or bap 


cooked with only mixed grains. 


Japgok refers to every grain except rice. Japgok- 
bap can be defined as “bap cooked with a mix- 
ture of white rice and at least one other grain, 
such as black rice, barley, millet, and sorghum.” 

Japgokbap cooked with only mixed grains is 
rough in texture and less pleasing to the senses, 
particularly the flavor, visual appeal, and texture. 
This is why japgokbap is cooked with about 10% 
of one or two kinds of grains mixed with white 
rice, rather than adding large quantities of 
mixed grains. 

Japgokbap is highly nutritious. It has been 
found to contain various biologically active sub- 
stances that lower blood pressure or prevent dia- 


betes, and thus, it is rising in value as a health food. 


Jeonjubibimbap 


Hat 


Jeonju-style Bibimbap 


Various namul (edible plants or leaves), beef, 
mung bean jelly, etc. are mixed with dap and 
gochujang (spicy condiment made of red pepper 
powder). 


Bibimbap is a unique dish in Korean cuisine; it 


consists of bap and banchan being mixed to- 
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Jeonjubibimbap | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and Flavors of 
Korea 


gether in one bowl with some condiments. It 
is possible that in the past, regional variants 
of bibimbap with different ingredients existed. 
During the Japanese colonial period, bibimbap, 
which was a simple meal, was very popular in 
and around Nambu sijang in Jeonju. Jeonju is 
a city in the middle of Jeollabuk-do, located in 
southwestern South Korea. Jeonjubibimbap was 
nicknamed daengbaengdori (twirling) bibimbap 
because it would be eaten by constantly mixing 
the food with the spoon. 

It is difficult to define jeonjubibimbap in 
one recipe. However, one common element in 
all recipes is that it uses ingredients unique to 
Jeonju, such as bean sprouts cultivated with a 


kind of small bean or mung bean jelly. 


Jinjubibimbap 
AFH ae 
Jinju-style Bibimbap 


Various namul and beef yukhoe, etc. are mixed 
with bap and gochujang. This is a dish local 


to Jinju, Gyeongsangnam-do. It is eaten with 


Jumeokbap 


Jinjubibimbap | Rural Development Administration 


seonjiguk (guk cooked with cow’s blood). 

Concerning the history of recipes for bibim- 
bap, Jinjubibimbap comes from a considerably 
different time than previous bibimbap. The 
three features of Jinjubibimbap are a further 
elevation of bibimbap by topping it with beef 
yukhoe, mixing in gochujang, and serving it 
with various gomyeong on top of white rice bap. 
Such innovations were introduced because Jin- 
jubibimbap fast established itself as a menu for 
specialty restaurants. 

Jinjubibimbap became famous nationwide 
with the development of the modern restaurant 


industry during the Japanese colonial period. 


Jumeokbap 
Fae 
Rice ball 


Bap is seasoned with salt, sesame oil, etc., and 


molded into fist-like balls. 


Bap (cooked grains such as rice or barley) is the 


staple food of Koreans. This bap is molded into 
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fist-like balls because of which it got its name 
(jumeok means fist). However, the actual shape 
is closer to a tennis ball than a fist. 

It is easy to make and transport, making it a 
convenient dish for those on a long journey. It 
seems to have been useful when preparing large 
amounts of food to serve many people at once. 
Jumeokbap was a meal for farm workers and 
was also a great meal during natural disasters, 
such as floods or earthquakes, or wars. There 
are numerous articles about frontline troops 
defrosting jumeokbap with their breath during 
the Korean War in 1950. 

Jumeokbap started off as a dish simpler to 
eat than a whole meal. However, today, different 
kinds of jumeokbap have been created, and it is 


becoming a dish with a particular character. 


Kongnamulgukbap 


sues 


Bean sprout and rice soup 


Kongnamul (bean sprouts) are boiled in a ¢tuk- 
baegi (clay bowl); it is a gukbap (bap steeped in 
guk) that has been commercialized as a hango- 


Kongnamulgukbap | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and Flavors 
of Korea 


ver cure. 


People in Korea consume bean sprouts in var- 
ious ways. The most popular, kongnamulgukbap, 
is from Jeonju city in Jeollabuk-do, southwest of 
Seoul, which is why it came to be called Jeonju 
kongnamulgukbap. 

Jeonju kongnamulgukbap is made by placing 
bean sprouts in a pot, adding a touch of garlic 
condiment, and seasoning it with salt. Water is 
the key to Jeonju kongnamulgukbap. As Jeonju 
is known as a region with excellent water, bean 
sprouts from the area make excellent ingredi- 
ents. Jeonju kongnamulgukbap acquired renown 
because of the bean sprouts grown in Jeonju. 
Byeolgeongon, published in 1929, claims that 
“Jeonju kongnamulgukbap is tastiest when con- 
sumed before breakfast or after midnight when 
it is chilly.” 

The origin of Jeonju kongnamulgukbap is a 
market outside Nammun. Merchants ate it as 
a snack to treat their hangovers before they ate 


their meals. 


Mukbap 


Se 


Chilled acorn jelly and rice soup 


muk (boiling acorn, buckwheat, mung bean, etc. 
with powder and hardening it) is steeped in 
meat stock seasoned with ganjang, and various 


condiments are added for flavor. 


Rice farming is difficult in mountainous areas, 
so a lot of buckwheat was cultivated. Nuts like 
acorns were easy to gather as well. That is why 


dishes that made use of such ingredients were 
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Buckwheat mukbap | National Folk Museum of Korea 


developed in mountainous regions. Mukbap was 
a dish that was frequently eaten on special oc- 
casions. Muk was usually made with buckwheat 
or acorns. Mu is cut to the size of an adult’s 
finger, which is why it was also called mukguk- 
su. Although it was not made with rice, it was 
called mukbap because it was eaten like rice, 
and a bit of rice was added at times. ‘The stock 
was made with meat or anchovies, with the 
addition of various vegetables. Though typical- 
ly warm, the stock was sometimes consumed 
cold. In other words, chilled stock was enjoyed 
in the summer and warm stock in the winter. 
Many Koreans enjoy eating chilled mukdap in 
a warm place on a freezing winter day. 
Mukbap is thinly sliced muk steeped in 
meat stock. It is similar to guksu, but muk is 
much thicker and shorter. Additionally, guksu 
is macerated when left in stock for a long time, 
but mukébap is not. Additionally, it can be en- 
joyed either warm or chilled, according to the 
season. Guk and a variety of substitute ingre- 
dients can be used to supplement the nutrition, 


flavor, and texture lacking in muk. 


Nurungiji 


ER 


Scorched rice 


Rice stuck to the bottom of the rice pot. 


When cooking rice in a rice pot, some sticks to 
the bottom of the pot, creating nurungji. It is 
crispy and savory. This is sometimes boiled in 
water to create nurungjibap. Usually made by 
cooking rice in a cast iron pot, nurungji is made 
by scooping out the rice and evaporating the 
moisture, leading to a crispy texture and the 
savory and even slightly sweet taste. Because of 
this flavor, it is enjoyed as a snack as well as a 
portable food for a long journey. A famous Ko- 
rean doctor, Heo Jun (1539-1615), wrote in his 
book Dongui Bogam that “illnesses that prevent 
patients from eating well are treated with nurung- 
Ji,” which shows that nurungji was used as part of 
a therapeutic diet. 

When nurungji is boiled in water for a long 
time, a savory, soft sungnyung results. Sungn- 
yung was a local drink enjoyed by commoners 
who could not afford expensive tea and could 
only be found in Korea. In the past, after eating 
most of their meal, Koreans would steep lefto- 
ver steamed rice in sungnyung to wrap up their 
meal. Even during ancestral rites, alcohol and 
food are offered first, but sungnyung was always 
offered at the end. Ending a meal by drinking 
sungnyung is a culinary culture unique to Korea. 
However, in modern times, nurungyi is neither 
made nor eaten, leading to the gradual disap- 
pearance of sungnyung. 

Nurungji is a by-product of cooking steamed 
rice. It has a crispy texture, unlike steamed rice, 


and a savory taste, which is why many enjoyed 
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a a 
Crispy nurungji and nurungji boiled in water | Korean Food 
Promotion Institute 


it as a snack. It can be boiled in water for a long 
time to create sungnyung, which was drunk at 


the end of meals, signaling its end. 


Ogokbap 


oat 


Steamed five grain rice 


Five key grains are mixed together and cooked, 
usually on January 14—15th of the lunar calen- 
dar, to be served to the gods who protect the 
household’s fortune and to be shared with fam- 


ily and neighbors. 


In Korea, January 15th of the lunar calendar is 


called Jeongwol Daeboreum. Ogokdap is usually 
made on this day. Ogokbap means bap made 
with five different grains. However, it need not 
be made with precisely five; fewer or more dif- 
ferent kinds of grains than five are possible as 
well. Typical ingredients include glutinous rice, 
red beans, sorghum, glutinous millet, millet, and 
soybeans. Ogokbap is also called chalbap. 

The history of cha/bap made and consumed 
on Jeongwol Daeboreum began 1,500 years ago, 
as recorded in an anecdote from the time of 
King Soji, the 21st king of Silla (ancient Korea). 
In The Heritage of the Three States, one of Korea’s 
histories, it states that “in order to repay the 
kindness of the crows that informed the king 
of danger in advance, chal/bap was made every 
Jeongwol Daeboreum [January 16th of the 
lunar calendar] and served on the ritual table.” 
This is the origin of the custom of eating chal- 
bap on Jeongwol Daeboreum. 

However, the essential meaning of ogokbap 
is “I hope that you will adapt well to the new 
order of things in the new year, just like chalbap 
[sticky rice]” and “I wish you a prosperous year 
in the new year as well.” 

Eating ogokbap is a folk custom of wishing 
people a year of a good harvest and good health. 


Additionally, before it was eaten, it was served 


Ogokbap served on the ritual table on Jeongwol Daeboreum | 
Uljin, Gyeongsangbuk-do | 2003 | National Folk Museum of Korea 


to the gods who watched over the fortune of 
the household in order to show the gods respect. 
Ogok (five grains) refers to five representative 
grains rather than five specific grains. It can 
mean “all grains.” Ogokbap is shared with neigh- 
bors, an act of kindness done for those who 
could not afford food. 


Ssalbap 


et 
Cooked rice 


White rice steeped and cooked in water. 


For many ages, ssa/bap has been a staple food 
of the Korean people. Because it is made with 
white rice, it is also called Auinbap (white dap). 
White rice is obtained by grinding and peeling 
the inner layer of brown rice that has had its 
outer hull removed; this is then placed in wa- 
ter and cooked. This is called dap. During the 
process of obtaining white rice, a fine layer is 
not completely removed from the surface of 
the white rice, which is why it must be washed 
before cooking. The recipe for cooking such rice 
is unique to East Asia, a region culturally de- 
fined by rice. Rice is more than a kind of food. 
For Koreans, rice means “to live.” As a baby’s 
due date nears, clean rice is prepared. A baby 
weaning off of breastmilk is fed mieuwm, a watery 
juk made with rice, as its first solid food. One 
spoonful of rice is also placed in the mouth of 
the deceased. From cradle to grave, Koreans 
begin and end their lives with rice. Bap cooked 
with white rice demonstrates human devotion 
to the universe. This explains white ssa/bap 


being offered for cheonsinje, a ritual in which 


Ssalbap 


-s 


Ssalbap | Korean Food Promotion Institute 


Me (Ssalbap served on ancestral rite tables) | Andong, 
Gyeongsangbuk-do | 2011 | National Folk Museum of Korea 


prayers were offered for the prosperity of the 
village, and being served on tables for ancestral 
rites, birthdays, and feasts. 

Ssalbap is made with grains of rice grown in 
paddies. However, in Jeju-do, in the south, rice 
can be grown in fields. Rice obtained in this 
way is called gonbap, sandibap, and batbyeobap. 


Ssambap 
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Ssambap 


ae 


Leaf wraps and rice 


Bap made with grains, and other various foods, 


wrapped in vegetables or seaweed. 


Ssambap largely refers to two things: ap made 
with grains wrapped in vegetables or seaweed 
or bap made with grains and various banchan 
placed on top of a large piece of seaweed and 
rolled up like gimbap. 

In the Goryeo Dynasty(918-1392), ssam 
(rice, meat, and banchan wrapped in lettuce, 
napa cabbage, pumpkin leaves, etc.) was a pop- 
ular summertime food; thereafter, ssam became 
a common method for eating in Korea. After 
the 1960s, eating 4u/gogi or slices of raw fish as 
ssam became hugely popular. However, it was 
not called ssambap; instead, it was described as 

“eating as ssam.” Ssambap became a general term 
as restaurants specializing in ssambap emerged 
in the 1990s. 


Lettuce ssambap | Rural Development Administration 


Yeonnipbap 


age 


Rice and grains wrapped in a lotus leaf and steamed 


Various grains are wrapped in fresh yeonnip (lo- 


tus leaves) and steamed. 


To make yeonnipbap, macerated glutinous rice 
is first slightly steamed and seasoned with salt. 
It is then placed on a lotus leaf along with pine 
nuts and gingko nuts, wrapped, placed in a 
steamer, and steamed. If raw glutinous rice is 
wrapped in a lotus leaf and steamed, the level of 
water cannot be adjusted, which is why steamed 
glutinous rice is used. When it is steamed after 
first being wrapped with lotus leaves, the grains 
retain their moisture, become soft, and absorb 
the unique aroma of the lotus leaves, as well 
as their antimicrobial and medical properties, 
enhancing flavor and preservability. In order 
to enjoy the unique aroma of the lotus leaves, 
yeonnipbap is seasoned only with salt and eaten 
without other seasonings. 

In temples, every part of the lotus is an im- 
portant ingredient. The flower is used for tea, 
the leaves are used when cooking rice, and the 
ripe roots are used to make various foods such 
as yeonja and yeongeun. When bap is wrapped 
with lotus leaves, the antimicrobial properties 
of the leaves prolong the conservation time of 
the dap, even during the summer. For this rea- 
son, it is said that monks took yeonnipbap with 
them when they were going on a long journey. 
Also, monks shave their head every 10-15 days, 
and on each occasion, they eat yeonnipbap with 
seaweed soup and grilled dubu for nutritional 
supplementation. Yeonnipbap is handed out to 


enjoy communally at Buddhist events as it is a 
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representative temple food. 

Yeonnipbap includes various ingredients like 
glutinous rice, red beans, lotus roots, jujubes, 
pine nuts, and gingko nuts. It is also a health 
food with a deep aroma of lotus leaves. In Bud- 
dhism, yeonnipbap has a special meaning, and 
its unique aroma, biologically active function, 
and high preservability make it a great health 
food for modern people. Recently, it has been 
introduced as a local food in various cities 


across Korea. 


Yeonnipbap | Rural Development Administration 


Yeonnipbap 
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PORRIDGE 


Juk 


= 


= 


Porridge 


Grains like rice, barley, and millet are boiled 
for a long time in water until they soften; it is a 
glutinous dish easy to digest. 


Juk was a method for cooking grains used before 
people began making dap (steamed grains such 
as rice and barley and a staple food for Koreans) 
in most agricultural countries. Even in Korea, 
juk is assumed to have been made before people 

began making dap or ¢teok (steamed grain flour). 
It is assumed that during the primitive agri- 
cultural period of the early neolithic era, grains 

were boiled in a clay pot, namul (edible plants 

and leaves) or shellfish were added, and all were 

boiled again. When grain production increased, 
bap became the staple food, and juk was enjoyed 

when people craved something different or was 

served to the ill. 

In today’s homes, juk can easily be prepared 
using such kitchen gadgets as a grinder. Addi- 
tionally, many food companies sell ready-made 
juk that can be consumed after simply heating 
it, making juk highly accessible. There are many 
different kinds of jus. 


Dakjuk 


z= 
3 


Chicken porridge 


Chicken (dak) and rice are boiled in chicken stock. 


Dakjuk is a kind of juk made with rice and meat. 
To make dakjuf, first boil the chicken suffi- 
ciently to make stock. Make sure to remove the 

fat. The rice that is to be added must be macer- 
ated in water beforehand. Then, add rice to the 

stock and tear the chicken into pieces and let 

it simmer until the rice grains are softened. In 

traditional Korean medicine, chicken is said to 

strengthen a weak stamina, increase energy, and 

control cold energy, which is why it is enjoyed 

as a health food in the summer. Chicken was 

always easier to obtain than pork or beef, so it 

was used often in jue. 
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Dakjuk | Rural Development Administration 


Dakjuk has a clean taste and is highly nutri- 
tious, which is why it is known as a great sum- 
mer food for restoring the health, and why it 
was and is still loved by many. It is easily digest- 
ed, which makes it great for examinees, children, 


the elderly, and the ill. 


Eojuk 


os 
Fish rice porridge 


Juk made by adding rice to broth made by 
boiling fish. 


Eojuk is made by adding fish meat and rice to a 
meat broth. If there is no meat broth, the water 
used to boil the fish is substituted. At times, 
guksu is used instead of rice. The ingredients for 
eojuk, also called saengseonjuk, are regional vari- 
eties of seafood. Thus, the ingredients for eojuk 

differ per region. It has a long tradition and is 

a dish prepared in a manner unique to each re- 
gion. A variety of seafood ingredients are used 

in eojuk, including fresh water fish (carp, sweet- 
fish, mudfish, etc.), saltwater fish (mackerel, tile 

fish, snapper, etc.), and others (freshwater snails, 
abalone, oysters, etc.). 

In the Geumsan region in Chungcheong- 
nam-do, located in central Korea, the recipe for 
insameojuk has been passed down for genera- 
tions. It is made with freshly caught freshwater 
fish from the Geumgang River, which flows 
through this area, and ginseng produced in the 
region. People who live along the Seomjingang 
River that flows through the southern regions 
of Jeolla-do and Gyeongsang-do make euneojuk 


Oy 


Eojuk 
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with freshly caught euneo (sweetfish) from the 
river. People in Jeju-do, south of the Korean 
Peninsula, enjoy godeungeojuk with godeungeo 
(mackerel). The season for godeungeojuk is au- 
tumn to winter. 

Eojuk was a dish that was enjoyed by people 
who lived near a river or the sea. They would 
catch fish and make eojuk. Eojuk is rich in protein, 
fat, and minerals, making it a great health food 
that supports the vitality of the ill or the elderly. 


Jeonbokjuk 


aes 


Abalone porridge 


A dish made from boiling rice with uncooked 


meat and the intestines of jeondok (abalone). 


During the Japanese colonial period, Japanese 
people indiscriminately caught abalone in Kore- 
an waters using small boats for diving. The high 
quality abalone meat was served to the powerful 
or used in combat rations for Japanese soldiers. 
‘The abalone intestines produced as a by-product 
during the process were used to make jeonbokjuk 
for the common people of Korea. 

Abalone live deep in the ocean and can only 
be obtained by Aaenyeo (women whose job it was 
to dive and collect seafood) with superlative div- 
ing skills. Jeonbokjuk was frequently consumed 
by Korean women during post-partum recovery 
and also as a health food by people who were ill 
and had no appetite. To this day, when our par- 
ents are ill, they are served jeonbokjuk. 

Jeonbokjuk is recommended for the preven- 
tion of adult diseases like cancer and as an an- 


ti-aging agent. 


Kkulkkurijuk 


22015 
Shabby food that looks like one for pigs 


Juk (porridge) was made by boiling ingredients 
taken from the leftovers of US military bases in 
Korea right after the Korean War. 


Kkulkkurijuk originally referred to scraps of 
food given to pigs. But in the 1950s, after the 
Korean War, it was used to refer to the food 
made from leftovers from US bases. Kkulkkuri 
is Korean for “pig,” and ju refers to grains that 
have been boiled for so long that they have 
softened. Kkulkkurijuk is a mix of ham, sausage, 
French fries, spam, chicken, beef, pork, etc. Be- 
cause of its low price, it was a good, nutritious 
meal for poor refugees. 

In parts of Gyeongsang-do and Chungcheong- 
do, located south of Seoul, the capital of South 
Korea, people ate gaengsigi, a bland porridge 
made from leftover steamed rice, kimchi, 
beansprouts, and plenty of water. This was 
mixed with leftovers from US bases and be- 


came kkulkkurijuk. 


Kongjuk 


z= 
3S 


Bean porridge 


Boiled soybeans are ground and mixed with rice 


to make juk. 


Kongjuk is made by boiling soybeans, grinding 
them, and mixing them with rice or rice flour to 
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The people of Seoul managing to live off of kkulkkurijuk in difficult times | March 11th, 1964 | Dong-A Ilbo 
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make juk. The main ingredient in kongjuk is soy- 
beans, which are rich in nutrients to the extent 
that they were referred to as “meat grown in the 
fields.” It is a dish that provides high-quality 
protein. Kongjuk is mentioned in most Korean 
cookbooks published in the 1900s, proving that 
it was eaten often. It has a clean taste and is 
savory, which is why many Koreans love it. Var- 
ious beans can be used to make Aongjuk, includ- 
ing black beans and peas. 

Kongjuk is not eaten as often as red bean juk 
or mung bean juk. However, it is a significant 
source of high-quality protein; it was often 
made and eaten in spring when the appetite 
tends to decline. 


Memiljuk 


HS 
Buckwheat porridge 


With memil (buckwheat), more water is used 
than is used when cooking rice so that the 


grains are macerated and the jwk (porridge) is 


thick. 


Buckwheat is a crop that was sown when crops 
such as barley and millet were ruined. After 
harvest, it is crushed with a mill (a device that 
crushes or grinds grains) to remove the inner 
layer. Koreans used to cook smooth rice that 
had gone through a mill, but broken grains 
or coarse powder were used to cook juk or 
beombeok (food with a sticky texture made from 
grain flour). Memiljuk made from buckwheat 
mixed with coarse powder, along with Jorijuk, 
was eaten during difficult times. In times of ex- 


treme famine resulting from a year with a poor 


harvest, memiljuk was eaten with wild herbs and 
vegetables or seaweed to relieve hunger. 

In a mountainous village in Jeju-do, an is- 
land south of the Korean Peninsula, memiljuk 
was a dish consumed daily. It was also fed to 
the ill by making it into a mieum (a more watery 
version of juk), and it was used in shamanistic 
rituals. In some regions, it was enjoyed as a 
delicacy and used against hangovers. It is a dish 
familiar to the people of Jeju-do. 


Nokdujuk 


BER 


Mung bean porridge 


Juk (porridge) made by boiling nokdu (mung beans), 
straining them, and cooking them with rice. 

Mung beans are boiled, crushed, and strained 
and then cooked with macerated rice. Juk refers 
to grains that have been boiled for so long that 
the grains have softened. Nokdujuk is enjoyed 
in Jeju-do, where they call it nokdijuk. It is re- 
corded that during the reign of King Yeongjo, 
the 21st King of Joseon, nokdujuk was served 
as royal dish. Dongui Bogam, Korea's represent- 


ative historical book of medicine, also states 


Nokdujuk | Rural Development Administration 
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that “mung beans lower the body temperature.” 
As such, nokdujuk is beneficial for people with 
higher body temperatures and is known to be 
great for patients in recovery. 

Mung beans are easy to digest and are 
known to be effective at lowering body tem- 
peratures. Therefore, nokdujuk has been fed to 
the weak or ill as a nutritious food since ancient 
times. Additionally, when someone became 


parched from the heat, nokdujuk was prescribed. 


Patjuk 


#S 


Red bean porridge 


Pat (red beans) are boiled thoroughly, mashed 
in a che (implement used to remove sediment 
from powder or liquids), and boiled with water 


and rice until they are soft. 


Juk is made by boiling grains for a long time 
until they soften. During the Goryeo Dynasty 
(ancient Korea), people always ate patjuk made 
with pat on dongji day. Dongji happens on De- 
cember 22nd or 23rd, and it is the longest night 
and shortest day. Ancient people believed this 
was when the energy of one year ended and the 
energy of the new year began. On this day, it 
was customary for each household to cook pat- 
juk and share it with the neighborhood. Such 
traditions continued through the Joseon Dy- 
nasty(1392—1910) andJapanese colonial period 
until today. 

Patjuk was a dish widely consumed as a 
healthy food for the well and ill alike. Further- 
more, because of pa?’s red color, it became an 


important symbol for warding off bad spirits. 


Patjuk 


Patjuk | National Folk Museum of Korea 


Patjuk served to the spirits with prayers for good fortune | 
National Folk Museum of Korea 
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Pulttegi 


37] 


Grain flour boiled until it becomes thick 


‘The flour of various grains, such as sorghum, is 
boiled until it is viscous. 


Pulttegi is a type of juk (grains boiled for a long 
time until they soften). However, it is thicker 
than juk. Preparing jwk is easy. It can be cooked 
simply by boiling water and grains in a pot, 
leading to the belief that it is the oldest food 
made from grains. Additionally, juk was used to 
increase food intake. 

As pulttegi is a modified version of juk that 
increases the amount of food eaten, it was also 
called pulttejuk. In modern times, pulttegi de- 
veloped into a dish consumed to increase one’s 
food intake; it uses main ingredients such as 
sorghum and pumpkins, as well as red beans, 


chestnuts, and sweet potatoes. 


Tarakjuk 


ES 


Milk porridge made with milk and rice 


Rice macerated in water is ground in a maetdol 
(implement for grinding grain). It is then boiled 
in water, to which milk is later added until it 


becomes a thick paste. 


In the history Veritable Records of the Joseon Dy- 
nasty, the milk of camels, water buffalo, cows, 
sheep, and horses were boiled to make butter, 


and the remaining buttermilk was fermented to 


Tarakjuk | Rural Development Administration 


create farak. Juk is a general term for soft foods 
that are highly viscous, easily digested, and 
made by boiling grains in water for a long time 
until they soften. Ju& is usually eaten by the ill 
or the elderly to restore their energy. It can also 
be consumed as a simple meal when you have 
no appetite. The sarak added to juk is a kind of 
healthy food ingredient. 

Tarakjuk used to be served to the king be- 
tween October and January of the lunar calen- 
dar. Additionally, until a few decades ago, ¢arak 
was highly prized. 


Guksu 


NOODLES 


Guksu 


=F 
Noodles 


Flour or buckwheat flour is kneaded with water 
and stretched thin with the guksuteul or rolled 


out and cut into narrow, thin slices with a knife. 


There is no mention of guksu in any texts until 
the unified Silla period. However, it is men- 
tioned in Goryeo History, Goryeosa, that “noodles 
[were] used for rituals, and noodles [were] 
made and sold at temples” during the Goryeo 
Dynasty(918-1392), when there was a close 
interaction with the Chinese Song Dynasty. 
However, there is no specific information on 
what kind of noodles were used during the 
Goryeo Dynasty. It is speculated that Goryeo 
monks who traveled to and from Song Dy- 
nasty China introduced guksu and enjoyed it 
as temple food, and it is believed that it came 
to be used in rituals and served at banquets for 
the upper class. The custom of serving guksu at 
weddings is also presumed to have originated 
from the banquet food of the Goryeo Dynasty. 
Guksu has a long history, and it has devel- 
oped into many forms. The manufacturing 
process for guksu can be divided into cutting, 


pressing, and pulling. Cut guksu is prepared by 


kneading grain flour into sticky dough, placing 
it on a rolling plate, rolling it thin with a rolling 
pin, and cutting it into narrow strips with a 
knife. Pressing guksu is accomplished by put- 
ting the grain flour dough into a guksuteul and 
applying pressure to stretch the guksu, which is 
the traditional Korean method. Pulling guksu 
is accomplished by pulling grain flour dough 
with both hands, throwing it onto a rolling 
plate, and pulling again. This method is not a 
traditional Korean method but is instead more 


common in China. 


ing buckwheat guksu 


‘Sliging kalguksu 
4s B 


Guksu | National Folk Museum of Korea 
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Hot guksu is prepared by boiling guksu in 
water, removing it, and steeping it in hot jang- 
guk (guk from boiling marinated minced beef 
into a clear broth). Cold guksu is cooked by boil- 
ing guksu in water, removing it, cooling it, and 
steeping it in cold guk. There is also bidimguksu, 
which is guksu mixed with seasonal ingredients 
and ingredients of the cook’s choosing. 

Guksu is a traditional food that is served to 
guests on festive occasions. For rites of passage, 
guksu was placed on the ceremonial table and 
served to guests as it was said that the length 
of the guksu symbolized a “long life.” It is also 
an important food served at weddings. Even 
today, people ask “when are you going to serve 
us guksu?” which means “when are you getting 
married?” So, guksu was a symbolic dish that 
could only be enjoyed only on festive occasions. 
However, in modern times, it has become a 


common food enjoyed on a daily basis. 


Bibimguksu 


Hl ar 
Spicy noodles 


Guksu (noodles) made from buckwheat or 
wheat are mixed with various ingredients and 


condiments. 


Bibimguksu is a noodle dish with no soup that 
combines various ingredients. It is also called 
gukgubibim or goldongmyeon. Goldong means to 
mix up, and myeon means guksu. This name is 
recorded in Dongguksesigi, published in 1849, 
and Siuijeonseo, published in the late 1800s. 

It was a guksu dish that was, in the past, 


tossed with various ingredients and condiments, 


Bibimguksu | Korean Food Promotion Institute 


called dibimmyeon. It was mixed with a seasoning 
based on ganjang (dark liquid condiment used 
for a salty flavor), meat, and various vegetables; 
but in modern times, it is generally mixed with a 
seasoning based on gochujang (spicy condiment 
made with red pepper powder) for a bit of heat. 

Bibimguksu is a complete meal in one bowl 
and consists of noodles that are not steeped in 
stock but mixed with seasonal vegetables and 
mushrooms, meat, and even seafood. It is a dish 
full of nutrients and flavor. In modern times, it 
is a representative noodle dish that is made and 
enjoyed in ordinary homes. 


063 


Hamheungnaengmyeon 


aeuel 


Hamheung-style cold buckwheat noodle 


Guksu made with potato starch is steeped in guk 


or mixed with condiments. 


Naengmyeon is guksu eaten cold. Hamheung is 
a city located in the northeastern region of the 
Korean Peninsula. Hamheung naengmyeon was 
given its name because it was first made by peo- 
ple from Hamheung. 

Pyeongyang, the current capital of North 
Korea, was originally famous for its naengmyeon. 
During the Japanese colonial period, Pyeong- 
yang naengmyeon was highly popular in Seoul. 


Hambheung naengmyeon was made in response to 


Hamheungnaengmyeon | National Folk Museum of Korea 


Janchiguksu 


this. North Korean defectors from Hamheung 
resided near Pil-dong and Ojang-dong in Seoul 
and spread Hamheung naengmyeon. Unlike 
North Korea, South Korea cultivated numerous 
sweet potatoes. Therefore, Hamheung naengmy- 
eon restaurants in Seoul made guksu with a mix- 
ture of sweet potato starch and buckwheat flour. 

People who fled Hamheung for Busan dur- 
ing the Korean War developed guksu made with 
a mixture of sweet potato starch and wheat 
flour donated by the US. This guksu spread 
throughout the country. Additionally, after the 
2000s, the number of defectors from North 
Korea increased. Hence, restaurants selling ac- 
tual North Korean-style Hamheung naengmyeon, 
which had recently become popular in Hamhe- 
ung, appeared. 


Janchiguksu 


aalBs 


Banquet noodles 


Guksu served to janchi guests the meaning of 
which was “live a good, long life like the long 
strands of guksu.” 


Janchiguksu is a dish that is eaten on a joyful 
occasion. It is a Korean custom to serve dishes 
to guests on their wedding day or on special 
birthdays like a 60th birthday. One such dish 
is janchiguksu, which is served to guests with 
the hope that the guest will live a good, long 
life just like the long strands of the guksu. It is a 
dish that everyone shares during a celebration. 
Janchiguksu is cooked noodles to which is 


added panfried meat and which is topped with 


Jjajangmyeon 064 


Janchiguksu | National Folk Museum of Korea 


egg jidan (egg whites and yolks fried separately 
on a griddle or in a frying pan and cut into long, 
thin pieces), gomyeong (topping used to enhance 
the visual appeal and flavor of the food) like 
water parsley, and steeped in clear stock. It is an 
inexpensive and common dish today. It is a rep- 
resentative guksu that is sold in many Korean 
restaurants. However, in the past, it was prized 
in Korea because cultivation of wheat was very 
limited. 


Jjajangmyeon 


Korean-Chinese noodle dish 


Water and starch are added to Chinese-style 
doenjang, called chunjang, and it is stir-fried 
with meat and vegetables to create the sauce in 
which the noodles are mixed. 


Jjajangmyeon is a menu item that many Koreans 
love when dining out. Jjajangmyeon became so 


popular because of a few factors. First, there was 


no apprehension regarding chunjang because it 
was similar to doenjang (sweet and savory condi- 
ment) and gochujang (spicy condiment). Second, 
the increased demand for jjajangmyeon is closely 
related to delivery culture. The thought of jja- 
jangmyeon cannot be separated from the image 
of an “iron case” (a case used to transport food 
from the restaurant to the customer). The rapid 
development of the delivery culture is due to the 
widespread use of landlines in the 1980s and the 
rapid spread of mobile phones beginning in 1999, 
making it possible to have food delivered to one’s 
home or office or even to outdoor locations. 
Jjajangmyeon began as guksu mixed with 

condiments, but various menus have been cre- 
ated. Additionally, each restaurant is different, 
as some top it with fried eggs and others with 
hardboiled eggs; some still include vegetables 
such as cucumbers or tomatoes. From the late 
1970s, as a result of jjajangmyeon’s soaring pop- 
ularity, one food company created a ramyeon 
that tastes like jjajangmyeon, making it conven- 


ient for people to prepare it at home. 


Jjajangmyeon | National Folk Museum of Korea 
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Kalguksu 


2a4 


Noodle soup 


Wheat or buckwheat dough sliced with a knife 


to make guksu. 


Kal in kalguksu refers to the implement used to 


cut, chop, or peel objects, and gu&su is “noodles.” 


Wheat or buckwheat dough is flattened and 
sliced into thin pieces with a knife, which is 
why it was called kalguksu. 

Hot kalguksu was originally a summer food 
and a highly valued dish that could be eaten 
once the wheat had been harvested. As wheat 
is harvested around June of the lunar calendar, 
kalguksu was a summer delicacy. Potatoes and 
zucchini topped kalguksu as a gomyeong (topping 
placed or sprinkled on a dish to enhance its 
shape and color) because potatoes and zucchini 
were harvested in the summer as well. However, 
wheat flour became a cheap, common ingredient 
with the help of the US after the Korean War, 
and kalguksu became a dish for commoners. 

Kalguksu has various names depending on 
the ingredients used to make the stock, which 
can include sago/ (four leg bones, especially of 
cows), anchovies, chicken, etc., or ingredients 
added to guksu, such as mushrooms or clams. 
For example, kalguksu prepared with stock 
made by boiling and straining pat (red beans) 
is called patkalguksu. 

Eumsik Dimibang, a cookbook published 
around 1670, contains a recipe for kalguksu, 
and this dish is extremely loved by the Kore- 
ans to this day. 


Kalguksu 


kalguksu | Seomun sijang, Daegu | 2018 | National Folk Museum of 
Korea 
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Kongguksu 


234 


Noodles in cold soybean soup 


Guksu served in soymilk is a summer delicacy. 


Refreshing kongguksu is a summer delicacy 
enjoyed by many people. It is savory, delicious, 
and rich in nutrients that give us the energy to 
get through the summer. However, in the past, 
kongguksu was eaten by commoners in the sum- 
mer. The upper class ate guksu served in stock 
made with sesame seed powder. 

To make kongguksu, soymilk is prepared by 
thoroughly grinding soybeans and straining out 
the sediment. Wheat flour or buckwheat dough 
is then thinly sliced into noodles. Nevertheless, 
in modern times, noodles made in factories are 
used. Kongguksu offers the savory flavor of soy- 
beans and a richness of nutrients. Cucumbers 
are thinly sliced and placed on top as gomyeo- 
ng—as a topping placed or sprinkled on dishes 
to enhance the visual appeal and flavor. 


i 
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Milmyeon 


bal 
Wheat noodles 


Thin noodles made by kneading flour with 
boiling water and applying pressure to pull it, or 
guksu made with such noodles. 


‘There is no specific record of when people first 
began consuming milmyeon. The most convinc- 
ing theory is that it originates in Busan, where 
refugees gathered after the Korean War. It is 
said that refugees from North Korea missed 
a dish from home, naengmyeon (chilled noo- 
dles), but the main ingredient, buckwheat, was 
hard to obtain. So, they mixed flour, which was 
included in relief supplies, with potato flour, 
attempting to recreate noodles with a texture 
similar to that of naengmyeon. 

Milmyeon is not as chewy as noodles made 
with starch powder, but in order to offset this, 
noodles were pulled using pressure, boiled, and 


washed in cold water. This process was repeat- 


Milmyeon | Busan | 2018 | National Folk Museum of Korea 
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ed a few times to remove the stickiness of the 
starch on the surface and prevent the develop- 
ment of viscosity from the heat retained after 
cooking, all of which made the noodles chewy. 
The main ingredient of milmyeon, flour, is 
rich in fiber, which helps prevent constipation. 
Additionally, it contains potassium, which ex- 
cretes excess sodium from the body, helping 
prevent lifestyle diseases like high blood pres- 
sure. In addition, mi/myeon stock made from 
beef leg bone is rich in collagen and minerals, 
which helps prevent aging and strengthen im- 


munity. 


Naengmyeon 


WH 
Cold buckwheat noodles 


Guksu (noodles) that is steeped in cold broth or 


mixed with various condiments. 


Naengmyeon is cold noodles. Naeng means “cold” 
in Korean, and myeon means “noodles.” Noo- 
dles with chilled broth eaten in the summer 
are recorded as naengdo in old Korean texts. 
These state that during the Joseon Dynas- 
ty(1392-1897), people from parts of Gyeong- 
gi-do, Hwanghae-do, and Gyeongsangbuk-do 
ate noodles cooled in cold stream water, which 
they called naengdo, on the 15th day of the 
sixth month of the lunar year, when winter 
wheat was harvested. 

It was in the 1910s that naengmyeon became 
a popular summer delicacy. During this peri- 
od, restaurants in Seoul and Pyongyang would 
break the ice, stored in an electric freezer, that 
they had obtained from Seoul’s Han River or 


Pyeongyang naengmyeon 
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Naengmyeon | National Folk Museum of Korea 


Pyongyang’s Daedoggang River and add it to 
naengmyeon to cool it off. The noodles in naeng- 
myeon were a mix of a little buckwheat, as not 
much buckwheat is harvested in the summer, 
and a lot of sweet potato or potato starch. 

After the Korean War, North Koreans from 
Pyeongan-do and Hamgyeong-do who escaped 
to South Korea opened restaurants with “my- 
eonok’ in their names, resulting in naengmyeon 
becoming a representative summer delicacy in 
South Korea. 


Pyeongyang 
Naengmyeon 


wswel 


Pyeongyang-style cold buckwheat noodles 


Guksu made with buckwheat is steeped in a 
mixture of meat stock and dongchimi stock 
(whole radish pickled with salt steeped in boiled 
brine that has been cooled and has fermented), 
topped with gomyeong (topping placed or sprin- 
kled on top of dishes to enhance the shape and 
color), and eaten cold. 


Naengmyeon is guksu eaten cold. Pyeongyang is 
the current capital of North Korea, and Pyeong- 
yang naengmyeon is a dish enjoyed by the North 
Korean people. Pyeongyang naengmyeon became 
popular when cooks from Pyeongyang came 
to Seoul during the Japanese colonial period 
and began selling the dish that they used to 
make. Pyeongyang guksu has been renowned as 
delicious since the Joseon Dynasty(1392-1910). 
Donguk Sesigi, a traditional commentary pub- 
lished in 1849, states that “guksu in Pyeon- 


gan-do tastes very good.” 


Pyeongyang naengmyeon | National Folk Museum of Korea 
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When several North Koreans moved to 
South Korea after the Korean War, many 
restaurants selling Pyeongyang naengmyeon 
emerged and are still loved to this day. 


Ramyeon 


ata 


Instant noodles 


Instant noodles that are steamed, dried, and 


fried in oil with powder or liquid seasoning. 


‘The history of Korean ramyeon begins with the 
company Samyang Foods introducing a ma- 
chine from Japan and beginning to mass-pro- 
duce Samyang Ramyeon in September 1963. In 
the 1980s, cup ramyeon was created, which was 
eaten with the simple addition of hot water. 
Additionally, since the late 1970s, ramyeon has 
been exported to the US, Japan, China, Taiwan, 
Australia, etc., for a total of more than 300 
million USD in exports as of 2017. With its 
advanced ramyeon production technology, Ko- 
rea has become the world’s top country for the 
export and consumption of ramyeon. 

Ramyeon is able to provide most of the nu- 
trients needed by humans in one meal. How- 
ever, it lacks some vitamins and fiber. When 
consumed with kimchi (vegetables mixed with 
various condiments and fermented) or cooked 
with eggs, which are full of protein, ramyeon can 
be a very well-balanced meal. The greatest char- 
acteristic of ramyeon is the wavy noodles. It has 
become a dish loved by the people because it is 


inexpensive and convenient. 
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Beombeok 070 


ETC. 


J\Et 


Beombeok 


EH EH 
a7 


A variant form of rice cake or porridge 


Grain flour mixed with other produce and 


cooked to a thick consistency like glue. 


Beombeok is a kind of juk. Grain flour is mixed 
with potatoes, corn, soy beans, sweet potatoes, 


or pumpkin and cooked to a thick, sticky con- 


Corn beombeok 


Beombeok | Rural Development Administration 


sistency. Beombeok was a dish made with mixed 
grains and that was prepared using as many 
seasonal ingredients as possible. Until the 1960s, 
beombeok was not only a source of energy but 
also an important dish that made Korean peo- 
ple feel full in place of rice. 

Grain flour is an ingredient that can be used 
to make a variety of dishes by taking advantage 
of its physical properties through culinary sci- 
ence. Sujebi, myeon, tteok, misutgaru, and alcohol 
are a few examples of food made with grain 
flour. Beombeok is a variant of tteok and juk and 
was a different dish that was mainly consumed 


as a snack or in place of a meal. 


Heotjesatbap 


SASS 


Food with ritual culture 


The traditional dishes made for rituals in An- 
dong, Gyeongsangbuk-do, located southeast of 
Seoul, are now sold in a new form that has been 
transformed by the exigencies of the culture 
and tourism industry. 


Heotjesatbap is food developed for selling to 
tourists who visit Andong Folk Village—the 


site of several ancient dwellings. In Korea, many 
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Heotjesatbap of Andong, Gyeongsangbuk-do | 2016 | National 
Folk Museum of Korea 


kinds of food are served to spirits or the dead 
as a respectful gesture. This is called jesa (ritu- 
als), and the food prepared for such occasions is 
called jesatbap. Heotjesatbap is jesatbap prepared 
even if there is no jesa to perform. It is named 
thus so that tourists and others will be less re- 


luctant to eat it. 


Jesatbap is traditionally considered delicious 
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Mandu 


and an excellent source of nutrition. Ideological- 
ly, it signifies ancestral worship and the practice 
of filial piety. Heotjesatbap is food that promotes 
the ritualistic culture of the Andong region. 


Mandu 


ate 


Korean dumplings 


So (condiment made from various ingredients) 
is wrapped in pi (thin, round pieces of buck- 
wheat flour, wheat flour, or fish skin), shaped 
into pleasant shapes, and boiled in water or 


steamed in a steamer. 


In modern China, dishes steamed without so 


are called mandu. However, historically, man- 
du included so. After the 12th century and 
during the ancient Northern Song Dynasty 
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Mieum 072 


in China, dough fermenting skills improved, 
and mandu was divided into those with so and 

those without. Until the 13th century, both 

kinds were called mandu. Chinese mandu was 

introduced into Korea during the Goryeo Dy- 
nasty(918-1392). In the song “Ssanghwajeom,” 
composed during the reign of King Chungnye- 
ol of Goryeo, ssanghwabyeong was a mandu 

without so that was introduced into the Korean 

Peninsula from the Yuan Dynasty (the Mongol 

Empire in China). 

Mandu was a sophisticated food that was 
always served during royal banquets during the 
Joseon Dynasty(1392-1910). Domundaejak, a 
novel about food, states that “the people of Uiju, 
like the Chinese, are good at making daemandu 
[many small mandu wrapped in one large pi].” 
In Korea, the people ate guk with mandu as a 
holiday dish until the mid-17th century. 

After Japanese colonial period, people who 
escaped to the south from North Korea start- 
ed restaurants; the pyeonsu and mandu were 
important menu items in Gaeseong (a city in 
the midwestern region of North Hwanghae 
Province in North Korea). Pyeonsu is steamed 
mandu made by wrapping dudu and parboiled 
mung-bean sprouts with rice flour dough that 
is kneaded with boiling water. Those who came 
south from North Korea make and eat mandu 
at home on seo//al (first day of the Lunar Year). 


Mieum 


os 


Thick porridge made by cooking grains for a long time 


Water and grains are added to a pot ina 10:1 


ratio and cooked for a very long time to make a 


watery juk, which is essentially drunk. 


The history of juk dates to farming practices 
before civilization had developed. Stones and 
plates were already being used to crush the 
grains that were harvested. Thus, it is presumed 
that mieum was made using these tools to fa- 
cilitate the consumption of grains. Mieum is a 
watery juk that is more like a beverage. Unlike 
other ju, almost no trace of the rice grains 
remains. It is strained through a sieve, leaving 
nothing to be chewed, which is why it can be 
easily digested by the elderly or the ill. 

Joseon Yorijebeop, published in 1917, states 
that jinganjang, sugar, thinly sliced fish or meat, 
kimchi, and fruit preserved in honey were 


served with mieum. 


Saecham 
AN 


Food served during a break from work 
Food eaten during brief breaks from farm work. 


Saecham is food eaten between meals. Because 
it is eaten during brief breaks, it is usually eaten 
around 10 in the morning or 4 in the afternoon. 
Food that could be easily prepared and eaten 
quickly was provided to the workers. In the past, 
food that was easily obtained was provided, such 
as alcohol, sweet potatoes, and potatoes. Howev- 
er, today, bread, milk, and even ice cream are eat- 
en depending on personal preferences because 
of Westernized dietary habits. Jjajangmyeon or 
pizza are also delivered to save time and labor. 

In the past as well as the present, saecham 


relieves the hungry stomachs of laboring work- 
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Saecham | A part of Gyeongjikdo | National Folk Museum of Korea 


ers and is a major factor in giving them the 
strength and energy to continue working. In 
the past, traditional agrarian society had many 
songs with lyrics that sang of the importance 
of saecham. Some such lyrics that sing about 
saecham’s ability to make people happy and 
make them forget about their pain.cham’s abili- 
ty to make people happy and make them forget 
about their pain. 


Sujebi 


Alb 
Hand-pulled dough soup 


Flour is kneaded with anchovies or meat stock. 
Small, thin pieces of the dough are torn off by 


hand, and these are placed in hot water and boiled. 


Sujebi was an indispensable summer dish in 
farmhouses. On July 7th of the lunar calendar, 
the last heat wave, it was customary to make 
jeon and guksu with flour. Sujebi was usually 
made with wheat flour, but the ingredients var- 
ied according to region. In regions where wheat 
was scarce, potato flour, corn flour, buckwheat 
flour, or acorn flour were used. The stock was 
flavored with chicken, clams, or anchovies, and 
minor ingredients included zucchinis, potatoes, 
green onions, and seaweed. In Joseon Mussang 
Sinsik Yori Jebop, published in 1924, there is 
a unique recipe for sujebi, which consists of 
minced meat kneaded into dough and then 
seasoned. Joseon Yorijebeop, published in 1939, 
provides a recipe for a more sophisticated sujebi. 


A pullet was used for stock, chicken meat and 


Tteokguk 


Korea 


Sujebi | Jeongseon, Gangwon-do | 2014 | National Folk Museum of 
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seaweed were shredded, and the dough, made 
with flour and eggs, was sticky and seasoned 
with ganjang. 

Sujebi is also mentioned in a North Korean 
cookbook, Proud National Food. According to 
this book, suwjebi can be cooked with various guk 
made with vegetables, meat, or seaweed. Ad- 
ditionally, to cook a delicious sujebi, the dough 
and strength of the fire are pivotal. To prevent 
the stock from thickening and the dough from 
becoming chewy, it must be boiled on high heat 
so the dough cooks faster. This book states that 

“sujebi tastes best when eaten immediately.” 

Sujebi is usually made with wheat flour, but 
the flour and ingredients used vary according to 
region. The most basic stock is clear and made 
with anchovies, clam, or beef, and the minor 
ingredients include seaweed or thinly sliced zuc- 
chini or potatoes. In Jeju-do, which is in the south, 
buckwheat flour is used with anchovy stock and 
seaweed; it is called memiljeobaegi. 

In Gangwon-do, raw potato is grated, and 
the lumps are collected by putting them through 
a sieve (an implement used to finely filter pow- 
der or to separate a mixture of dry and liquid 
ingredients), which is mixed with the potato 
starch that sinks to the bottom. This combined 
dough is molded into the shape of a bird’s egg, 
which is then boiled in stock. This is called 
gamja ongsimi, which has a delightful texture 
and flavor. In Gangwon-do, sujebi is also made 
with corn, buckwheat, acorn flour, and barley 


bran. 
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Tteokguk 


ce 


Sliced rice cake soup 


Garaetteok, made by steaming rice flour, is cut 


into thin oval slices, and cooked in stock. 


Until 30-40 years ago, Koreans went to mills 
(where grains are pounded) with their macer- 
ated rice at the end of each lunar year in prepa- 
ration for making garaetteok (white, long, thin 
cylindrical ¢teok that is cut to the same length). 
Garaetteok can be enjoyed as is, but after a few 
days it hardens and becomes an ingredient for 
tteokguk. The garaetteok is then cut into thin 
oval slices. 

Tteokguk is now cooked with beef or chicken 
stock, but it used to be cooked with pheasant 
stock. However, as pheasants were difficult to 
catch, they began using chickens raised at home 
instead, which is where the saying “chicken in- 
stead of pheasants” originated from. 

Tteokguk is a dish that is always eaten on se- 
ollal (the first day of the lunar new year), a tradi- 
tional Korean holiday. Tteokguk is placed on the 
ritual table for the rites conducted on seo//a/, but 


it is also consumed as there is a saying that you 
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Tteokguk 


age one year only if you eat treokguk. Tteokguk 
is a dish enjoyed by the Korean people, and it is 
eaten frequently, not only on holidays. Koreans 
also enjoy ¢teokmanduguk, which entails adding 
mandu (dumplings) to ¢teokguk. 


Encyclopedia of 
Traditional Korean Food 


Soup 
2 


Food in a hot pot 


> Boiled guk-type food 
mH 
Kimchi 
Hal 
Seasoned Vegetables 
#4) 
Roasted Meat or 
Grilled Fish 
ol 
Steamed dish 
q 
Boiled Food/ 
Salted dry fish/ 
Stir-fried food 
2H / A/S 
Pan-fried pancake 


Boiled Beef or Pork/ 
Food made 
with pork intestines 


+3 /al 


Jellied food/Bean curd 


S/ee 


Rice and meat 
wrapped with leaves or 
seaweed 
# 


Pickled Vegetables 


Bom 


Salted Seafood 


Aw 


Sauce or Paste/ Vinegar 


B/E 


Rice cake 
4 
Food boiled in sugar 
water or noney 


Guk 


SOUP 


Guk 


= 
Soup 


Water is poured over meat, fish, or vegetables to 


be boiled, simmered, and seasoned. 
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Guk is made by boiling and simmering meat, 
fish, vegetables, and seaweed, and it has a long 
history. As earthenware was in use during the 
New Stone Age, it can be assumed that the 
cooking of guk began during this period. The 
history of guk can also be connected to the use 
of spoons (utensils used to eat rice or soup). 


Spoons made from bone were discovered 


 Dodiari ssuk guk 


Naju Gomtang 


i) 


among Bronze Age remains, so it can be in- 
ferred that guk was eaten on a daily basis during 
this period. 

The ancestors of Koreans were agricultural 
people who enjoyed rice as a staple food. They 
also tended to prefer soup, which led to the fur- 
ther development of guk and spoon culture in 
Korea. Guk or steamed rice steeped in guk is a 
culinary culture unique to Korea. 

The various types of guk can be classified 
according to the ingredients, such as vegetables, 
meat, fish, or seaweed. It can also be classified 
according to recipe as clear guk, which is sea- 
soned with salt or ganjang (salty liquid condi- 
ment), tojang-guk, which is an opaque broth 
made by mixing in the water left over from 
washing rice, doenjang (seasoning paste made 
mainly with savory soybeans) or gochujang 
(spicy seasoning paste made with red pepper 
powder), gom-guk, in which primarily meat 
is simmered for a long time, and naeng-guk, 
which is enjoyed cold in the summer. 

Guk has as a long history and tradition, and 
it, along with steamed rice, is the most common 
food still enjoyed by all Koreans today. It is a 
very important dish on the Korean dinner table, 
which uses a variety of seasonal ingredients to 


offer flavor, beauty, and nutrition. 


Baeksuk 


bel 
Whole soup 


Meat or fish that is cooked or boiled without 


condiments. 


Baeksuk is meat or fish that is cooked in plain 


Baeksuk 
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water without condiments. Baeksuk can be 
made with not only poultry but also red meat 
and fish. However, dak (chicken) is the most 
delicious when cooked with plain water, which 
is why chicken is most often used for daeksuk. 
That is also why Koreans immediately think of 
dakbaeksuk when they hear baeksuk. Dakbaeksuk 
is made by sufficiently cooking chicken in plain 
water with glutinous rice and garlic. 

Baeksuk is cooked for a long time in wa- 
ter, and when various medicinal herbs are 
added and cooked together, baeksuk can have 
a medicinal effect as well. It is easy to make 
baeksuk as a medicinal food in the East, and 
thus, it is popular as a health food or as food 
for the ill. Pullet daeksuk is especially popular 
in the summer time, as it helps recharge the 
energy drained by the hot weather. Glutinous 
rice and medicinal herbs are inserted into the 
pullet and it is cooked; it is widely known as a 
health food for older people with weak diges- 


tive systems. 


Bugeotguk 080 


Bugeotguk 


Bos 


Dried pollack soup 


Guk that uses bugeo (dried pollack) as its main 
ingredient. 


Bugeo is dried pollack, and guk is soup that has 
been cooked for a long time. Bugeotguk thus 
refers to guk cooked for a long time with thin 
pulled dried pollack. Pollack is dried in the cold 
winter sea breeze of the east coast of the Ko- 
rean Peninsula. However, bugeotguk is enjoyed 
throughout the country. Depending on the 
region, beef can be added, but generally eggs 
are added and whisked. Bugeotguk is known to 
be effective at relieving hangovers, and so, it is 
often sought the day after consuming alcohol. 
Depending on personal preference, bean sprouts 
or dubu can be added. 

Bugeotguk is rich in protein, vitamin A, and 
vitamin B, making it great for the skin. It is also 
rich in calcium and iron, which helps relieve ex- 
haustion or helps with weight loss. The potassium 
in bugeotguk is known to help the body excrete 


sodium, helping prevent cardiovascular diseases. 
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Chueotang 


Fos 
Loach soup 


Mudfish and various vegetables are boiled thor- 
oughly to create this dish. 


Mudfish is called chueo in Chinese characters 
and means autumn fish. In Korean, ang refers 
to dishes whose ingredients have been boiled 
for a long time. In other words, chueotang is 
mudfish and various vegetables boiled for a 
long time and seasoned with doenjang (a sweet 
and savory condiment) or gochujang (a spicy 
condiment). It is a nutritious meal. In the past, 
it was consumed as a nutritious meal during the 
summer, but today, it can be consumed all year 
because mudfish can be farm raised. 

Chueotang recipes differ from one region to 
another (e.g., Seoul-style, Wonju-style, Jeol- 
la-style, and Gyeongsang-style chueotang). In 
modern times, chueotang is sold ready-made in 


sealed packs. It is cheap and easy to prepare. 
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o81 Galbitang 


Doenjangguk 


ge 


Soybean paste soup 


Broth made with meat or fish, to which sea- 


sonal vegetables and doenjang are added. 


Guk is a traditional Korean dish that consists 
of meat, fish, and vegetables being added to a 
lot of water and then cooked with seasoning. 
When cooking gud in this manner, seasoning it 
with doenjang makes it doenjangguk. Doenjang is 
made from meju, boiled soybeans pounded and 
molded into lumps. It is a traditional condiment 
and has a sweet and savory taste. 

Doenjangguk is also called tojangguk, and the 
broth is usually made by boiling dried anchovies 
or beef. The ingredients added differ according 
to season or the tastes of the people eating it. 
Because it uses doenjang made with soybeans, it 
is rich in protein. The various vegetables provide 
a variety of nutrients as well. Doenjangguk was 
an excellent dish that kept our ancestors healthy. 
It was served almost every day, but it seemed 


like a different dish every day because the in- 


gredients changed throughout the year. 


Doenjangguk 


Galbitang 


Balls 
Galbi soup 


A clear soup made from boiling chopped short 


ribs to which steamed rice is sometimes added. 


“Clear soup” is soup made by boiling seasoned 

sliced beef in clear stock. This stock consists of 
cold water and salt, which is needed to make 
ganjang, an essential condiment in Korea. There 
are two ways to make a clear soup with meat. 
One is to stir-fry meat in oil, add the water fla- 
vored with ganjang, and bring it to a boil. The 
second is to boil the meat in water to create a 
stock and then add the boiled meat, ganjang, 
and some stock to boil further. In other words, 
ganjang is the basic condiment responsible for 
the taste of clear soup. 

Joseon Mussang Sinsik Yori Jebeob, published 
in 1924, mentions garitang and clear soup. Gar- 
itang, another word for galbitang, is a soup (tang) 
made by boiling meat, filtering the stock so it is 
clear, seasoning the stock, and adding the boiled 
meat back in. Tang is the honorific term for guk 


(soup). In order to deepen the flavor of garitang, 
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radish is added. Radish is also added to clear 
soup because it is made by stir-frying and boil- 
ing meat. 

Garitang appears in Jinchan Uigwe, a record 
of all events held for state guests in Joseon (Me- 
dieval Korea). According to Jinchan Uigwe, gar- 
itang was a dish served with noodles on joyous 
days. Garitang is characterized by the addition 
of radish to deepen the flavor, and the meat that 
is boiled for tenderness, seasoned with ganjang 
and other condiments, and reboiled. Garitang 
was introduced to the royal court and enjoyed 
by the public with the addition of steamed rice, 
which is known as galbitang today. 


Gamjatang 


uae 


Pork backbone stew 


Soup (¢ang) boiled with pork backbone, various 
vegetables (including potatoes), and various 


condiments. 


Opinion is divided as to whether the origin of 
gamjatang is pork backbone or potatoes. Re- 
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gardless, the Korean method for cooking sang 
is to boil the ingredients for a long time. This 
gives more weight to the origin being pork 
backbone because it is not easy to remove the 
meat from pork backbone, owing to the inden- 
tations in the bones, unless it is boiled for a very 
long time. 

Gamjatang is a dish made from unexpensive 
pork backbone and potatoes. It was a dish that 
ordinary people ate in the past when food was 
scarce, but today, it has become the favorite dish 


of many people. 


Gomtang 


ag 


Beef bone soup 


A soup made by stewing meat. 


Gomtang is derived from “goeumtang.” In Won- 
haeng Eulmyo Jeongri Uigwe, published in 1795, 
there is a record of Jeongjo (22nd King of the 
Joseon Dynasty, [Medieval Korea]) serving his 
mother mieum (a thick paste-like soup made 
from boiling rice or millet in water for a long 
time). Goeum was served with mieum, which is 
low in calories, as a nutritional supplement, and 
it includes various meats and seafood. Tang is 
an honorific term for guk, which refers to “boiled 
meat, fish, vegetables, etc. in water, which is 
then seasoned.” In other words, gomguk and 
gomtang refer to the same dish. 

Goeumguk, which is a soup made with 
various meats and seafood, became gomguk 
or gomtang, and toward the end of the 1800s, 
restaurants that sold gomguk with steamed rice 
in it came to be known as gukbapjip. The main 
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ingredients of gomguk are cow’s head, intestines, 
and bones. Today, many Koreans still enjoy 
someorigukbap, which is gomguk with steamed 


rice in it. 


Haejangguk 


aaa 


Hangover soup 


This is a gvk consumed in the morning after a 


night of drinking to treat a hangover. 


Haejang means to relieve a hangover, and guk is 
a dish made with stock that has been boiled for 
a long time. Therefore, haejangguk means guk 
consumed to treat a hangover and regain en- 
ergy. Although the Korean dictionary includes 
haejang and haejeong, the terms haejangguk, hae- 
Jeongtang, or haejeongguk do not appear in old 
traditional cookbooks. This shows that haejang- 
guk is aname created during the modern period. 

Haejangguk was eaten as a quick snack be- 
fore breakfast. However, it is not easy for busy 
white-collar workers in modern times to eat 
haejangguk early in the morning. Therefore, 
many have turned to eating Aaejangguk during 
lunch instead. 

Haejangguk does not simply refer to gus. It 
refers to bap steeped in guk. This haejangguk is 
unique to Korea and cannot be found elsewhere 
in the world. Various methods for treating 
hangovers can be found in every country, but 
none of them include consuming Aaejangguk. 


Maeuntang 


Maeuntang 


nes 


Spicy fish stew 


A spicy broth made with seafood, mushrooms, 
and vegetables and seasoned with red pepper 


powder and gochujang. 


In Korean, “maeun” means spicy and “tang” re- 
fers to broth that has been cooked sufficiently. 
Therefore, maeuntang is spicy and has a strong 
flavor. Various mushrooms and seasonal vegeta- 
bles are included, and many fragrant vegetables 
are added in order to eliminate the fishy smell. 
It is seasoned with gochujang (spicy traditional 
Korean condiment made with red pepper pow- 
der) and red pepper powder to make it spicy. 
Although there are various ingredients, the 
broth has a clean taste. 

The recipes for maeuntang using saltwater 
fish and freshwater fish differ. For saltwater fish 
maeuntang, the fish is chopped up and the dish 
is cooked just until the fish are ready; whereas 
for freshwater fish maeuntang, the fish is cooked 


so long that it crumbles . 
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Miyeokguk 


o|4= 


Seaweed soup 


Guk made with miyeok (seaweed). 


Miyeok is an annual seaweed, and guk is a boiled 
dish. Koreans have enjoyed miyeokguk cooked 
with miyeok for a very long time. Joseon Yorije- 
beop, compiled in 1921, refers to it as meyeokguk 
and describes it as a “winter or spring/autumn 
dish.” It records that preparation requires 
“macerating miyeok in water [and] washing it 
carefully. Meanwhile, cooked beef, ganjang, and 
cooking oil are placed in a bowl and mashed 
together with one’s hands. Then, this is placed 
in a pot and stir-fried with the miyeok. It is then 
seasoned and cooked for a long time.” 

It has long been known that miyeokguk 
helps restores the health of a mother who has 
just given birth. 

Seonghosaseol, written by scholar Yi Ik, states 
that “miyeok is medicine that is good for new 
mothers, an important prescription in the East.” 
Joseonyeosokgo published in 1927, states that 

“private homes in Joseon Dynasty(1392-1910) 
prepared a straw mat, diapers, rice, and miyeok, 
and when pregnant women gave birth, they 
were fed miyeokguk.” 

Though the custom of feeding new mothers 
miyeokguk is not well documented in records 
of the Joseon Dynasty, it is presumed to have 
been practiced in a number of regions and 
households. This custom has been a common 
practice since the late Joseon Dynasty. It seems 
that various recipes for miyeokguk were created 
depending on the ingredients available, which 


depended on financial circumstances. After the 


Beef miyeokg 
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20th century, miyeokguk gained in popularity 
and became a dish eaten on birthdays. Addi- 
tionally, due to miyeok’s slippery texture, Kore- 
ans say they “ate miyeokguk” to describe failing 


an exam or resigning from a job. 


Samgyetang 


aals 


Ginseng chicken soup 


Chicken that has been eviscerated and had its 
head removed is stuffed with fresh ginseng or 


red ginseng and cooked for a long time. 
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The Korean dictionary defines samgyetang as 
herbal medicine cooked with a young chick- 
en that has been eviscerated and stuffed with 
ginseng. Traces of samgyetang have not been 
found yet in records of the Joseon Dynas- 
ty(1392-1910) because ginseng was difficult to 
obtain, owing to distribution conditions at that 
time. Fresh ginseng in its unprocessed form 
was difficult to store at 10°C for more than 10 
days. Later, around 1810, it is recorded that 
some classes in the Joseon Dynasty stuffed 
their food with white ginseng powder when 
a ginseng processing plant was established in 
Gaegyeong. 

There is a recipe for chicken guk using white 
ginseng powder in Joseon Yorijebeop, published 
in 1917. In the 1942 edition of Joseon Yorijebeop, 
this chicken gu is recorded under a new name, 
baeksuk. The recipe is almost the same as the 
1917 version, but an additional final step is in- 
cluded in the 1942 version: “about 10 bowls of 
water are added and reduced to about one bowl 
of guk, which is strained before being eaten.” 
This means the gwk made with white ginseng 
powder was strained and consumed like medi- 


cine. 
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Seolleongtang 


During the Japanese colonial period, the 
gye in the name, which means chicken, and 
sam, which means ginseng, were in a different 
order—gyesamtang. This name emphasized 
the chicken rather than the ginseng. After the 
1960s when the distribution of fresh ginseng 
had increased because of the spread of refriger- 
ators and the expanded scale of cultivation, the 
name was changed to samgyetang to emphasize 
the ginseng. Additionally, around the same 
time, the poultry industry, on a recommenda- 
tion made by the government, was stimulated, 
increasing the production of chicken meat, all 
of which contributed to the spread of samgye- 
tang. Restaurants in Seoul that sold daeksuk, 
another chicken dish, began selling samgyetang. 
Later, the number of restaurants specializing in 


samgyetang increased. 


Seolleongtang 


sas 


Ox bone soup 


Various parts of a cow are boiled for a long time 


along with the bones to create this gwk dish. 


Seolleongtang is a guk dish in which beef leg 
bones, brisket (meat and bones attached to the 
chest of a cow) or shank (the meat attached to 
the cow’s knees), tongue, and intestines are all 
cooked in one large so¢ (pot for cooking rice or 
guk). The Korean people have a special love for 
guk dishes. It is therefore presumed that seo//e- 
ongtang, which is a simple dish made by boiling 
meat in plain water, has been consumed for a 
very long time. 


The Mongolian dictionary, Mongeoyuhae, 


Yukgaejang o86 
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explains that seo//eongtang originated from seon- 
nongdan, an altar on which people prayed for 
a good harvest during the Goryeo (918-1392) 
and Joseon (1392-1910) periods. However, 
Hanguk Sikpumsahoesa, published in 1992, finds 


such claims unconvincing. 


Yukgaejang 


Sale 
Spicy beef soup 


A spicy guk made with beef that has been boiled 
and shredded, various vegetables, and various 


condiments. 


Foods eaten to support one’s health was devel- 
oped a long time ago in Korea in response to 
a lack of appetite or poor digestion owing to 
summer heat. One way to do this is to boil meat 
to make a broth, which recharges the body’s 
energy. However, in agrarian communities, it is 
not easy to butcher a cow that does farm work. 


So, dog meat was used instead to the same end; 
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this dish was called gaejangguk. However, there 
were people who raised dogs as pets even then, 
and some just did not enjoy gaejangguk. For 
such people, beef was used, which became yuk- 
gaejang. The yuk refers to beef. Chicken could 
also be used, and this was called dakgaejang. 
Siuijeonseo, a cookbook published at the end of 
the 1800s, mentions yeongyeguk, which is simi- 
lar to today’s dakgaejang. 
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Jeongol 


FOOD IN A HOT POT 


ae 


Jeongol 


aa 


Hot pot 


Ingredients such as meat, fish, dubu, mushrooms, 
and vegetables are placed in a jeongo/ pot and 
filled with seasoned stock. 


According to Manguksamulgiwonyeoksa, pub- 
lished in 1909, jeongo/ is a dish that originated 
from soldiers cooking meat or fish in their 
helmets. It is similar to the Korean dish jjigae, 
except that jigae is served after it is cooked, but 
Jeongol is hot pot that is cooked directly on the 
table. Jeongol, a dish that is cooked on the spot, 
involved a group of people sitting around a pot 
over a flame and enjoying each other’s company. 

Jeongol is a dish that is place over an open 
flame and cooked directly on the table. It is a 
guk dish. Depending on the main ingredient, it 
can be called beef jeongol, chicken jeongol, dubu 
Jeongol, small octopus jeongo/, pine mushroom 
jeongol, gopchang jeongol, raw oyster jeongol, sea- 
food jeongo/, or mixed jeongo/. Minor ingredi- 
ents include various mushrooms and vegetables. 
Jeongol is a traditional dish that represents Ko- 


rea representative traditional Korean food. 
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Eobokjaengban 


ose 
Traditional dish enjoyed among group of people 


Refers to eobokjangguk, or a large tray of eobok- 
Jangguk, which is a bowl of guksu topped with 
pyeonyuk, with a bowl of chojang seasoning at 
its center, and around which a group of people 
gather to eat. 


Eobokjaengban is a local delicacy in Pyongyang, 
North Korea. Guksu and pyeonyuk (thinly sliced 
cooked beef), vegetables, mushrooms, etc. are 
placed on a brass tray with a diameter of about 
50 cm and around which people gather to enjoy 
the selections. The original name for this dish 
was eobokjangguk, and the tray used to be called 
eobokjaengban. However, today, the two are used 
interchangeably. The star of eobokjaengban is 
guksu. A bowl of guksu is placed on the tray, and 
the people gather around the bowl of season- 
ings placed in the middle, enjoying it with meat 
and vegetables. 

A bowl of food shared by a group of peo- 
ple. Meat, vegetables, and guksu are consumed 
together, so you receive a balance of five major 
nutrients—carbohydrates, proteins, fats, vita- 


mins, and minerals. 


Sinseollo 


AE 


Royal hot pot 


Hot pot in which various foods were cooked on 


a drum containing hot coals. 


Sinseollo is a dish of ingredients with varying 
colors. Sinseollo was originally the name of the 
apparatus often used to cook yeolgujatang. The 
royal palace of medieval Korea, Joseon, named 
the apparatus sinseo//o to indicate that it was 
a newly manufactured brazier. The sinseollo as 
we know it today is the name that stuck with 
the dish. Jinyeoneuigwe, which contains records 
of a royal banquet during the Joseon Dynas- 
ty(1392-1910), mentions yeolgujatang. A clear 
soybean soup is made with seafood like sea cu- 
cumbers or abalone, meat, and vegetables. ‘Then, 
the various ingredients are placed around the 
drum and sprinkled with gingko nuts, pine nuts, 
and walnuts. Over that, the prepared clear soy- 
bean soup is poured. Four to five people gather 
around the sinseo//o and eat the food prepared 
directly on the table. The name sinseollo also 
means food that increases longevity, just like 
Sinseon (a fictitious person who lives forever 
without pain or illness). 

It is a widely known representative royal 
food. It became popular after the 1900s and 
was later called sinseollo, as we know it today. 
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Sinseollo 


Jjigae 090 


BOILED GUK-TYPE FOOD 


m7H 


Jjigae 


Boiling hot Korean stew 


This dish is cooked with a little stock and sev- 


eral condiments and includes vegetables, fish, 
shellfish, dubu, and sliced meat. 


Jjigae is an important part of Korean food 
culture, along with modern-day guk. No text 
clearly differentiates between guk and jjigae. In 
the Chinese poetry book Chosa from the third 
century BC, “gaeng is guk cooked with veg- 
etables,” and gaeng is presumed to be similar 
to modern-day guk. Additionally, Siuijeonseo 
introduces cheonyeopjochi, yangjochi, goljochi, and 
saengseonjochi. Jochi is the word used in the royal 
court to refer to jjigae. Jjigae has less stock than 
guk, which is focused on the stock and has more 
ingredients. Ingredients like vegetables, fish, 
shellfish, dudu, and meat are mixed together and 
boiled, creating various heavily seasoned flavors. 
Depending on the ingredient being seasoned, 
Jfigae can be divided into clear jjigae seasoned 
with salt or jeotguk or bean paste jjigae flavored 
with gochujang or doenjang. 

Words similar to jjigae are jochi and gam- 
Jeong. Jochi was a term used in the royal court, 


whereas gamjeong refers to jjigae cooked with 


gochujang. All have more ingredients than stock 


and are strongly seasoned. 


Budaejjigae 


CHM 7H 


Sausage stew 


A spicy guk made with ham, sausage, cheese, 
and American beans mixed with kimchi and 


gochujang. 


In Korean, budaejjigae means jjigae from a mil- 


itary base. People who used to live near Ameri- 
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can military bases cooked budaejjigae using left- 
over food from the bases, such as ham, sausage, 
and cheese. These ingredients were mixed with 
gochujang and kimchi, which eliminates the 
oily flavor, making it tastier and easier to eat for 
those who have never tasted ham or sausage. 

Budaejjigae appeared immediately after the 
Korean War. Sixty years on, it has become a 
dish loved by my many Koreans. It is a fusion 
dish that harmonizes Western and Eastern cu- 
linary traditions. Today, many restaurants spe- 
cialize in budaejjigae. 


Cheonggukjangjjigae 


S=aSm7 


Rich soybean paste stew 


A jigae with a thick texture and cooked with 
fermented doenjang and meat, over-fermented 
kimchi, dubu, etc. 


Cheonggukjang is a kind of doenjang (condiment 
unique to Korea, made by boiling, crushing, and 
fermenting soybeans) that has been fermented 
for a short period. Cheonggukjangjjigae is a rich 
banchan made with cheonggukjang and various 
ingredients. Although it is enjoyed by people 
throughout the country, it is especially loved in 
Chungcheongbuk-do—located in the center of 
South Korea—and Jeollabuk-do and Gyeong- 
sangbuk-do, located in the southern region of 
the Korean peninsula. Cheonggukjangjjigae has 
more ingredients than an ordinary doenjangjji- 
gae. Depending on preference, beef or pork and 
over-fermented kimchi are added and cooked 
for longer. Dubu, mushrooms, and pumpkin 


are sliced and added, and salt is used if needed. 


Cheonggukjangjjigae 
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Many old cookbooks record cheonggukjangjjigae 
made with various ingredients. Joseon Yoribeop 
mentions jjagaecheonggukjang, comprising 
cheonggukjang added to gomguk made with cow 
trotters, beef shank, kelp, and dried pollack. Jja- 
gaecheonggukjang was a dish made and enjoyed 
in affluent households in large cities, which 
indicates the abundance of ingredients used for 
cheonggukjangyjigae. 

Cheonggukjang is made from fall to spring of 
the following year. It supplements the nutrition 
that we may lack in winter. The various enzymes, 
such as the those that break down protein, cre- 
ated through the fermentation process help 


improve digestion. 
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Doenjangjjigae 


lanl 


Soybean paste stew 


Mix doenjang into water; add ingredients like 


mushrooms, tofu, and green chili peppers; and 


boil. 


Guk or jjigae is almost always served with 
meals in Korea, including jjigae that makes 
use of doenjang (Korea’s traditional condiment 
made by boiling, crushing, and fermenting 
soybeans). Because doenjangjjigae was such a 
quotidian danchan, it is not mentioned in an- 
cient cookbooks. Joseon Mussang Shinshik Yori 
Jebeop, published in 1924, recommends that one 
not use worm-infested doenjang and always 
use earthenware called ¢tukbaegi when cooking 
doenjangyjigae. 

Doenjangjjigae is a very common banchan. 
It uses the most common seasonal ingredients, 
like vegetables and tofu. Recently, doenjangjjigae 
with ground pork or beef brisket has become 
popular. 
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Dongtaejjigae 


SEWM7H 


Pollack stew 


Sliced frozen pollack combined with various 
vegetables and condiments, such as red pepper 
powder and gochujang, and cooked into a stew 
(anchan of meat, vegetables, and various condi- 


ments are boiled in a viscous broth). 


Many pollack are caught in winter in Korea’s 
East Sea. Dongtae is frozen pollack. Pollack jochi, 
to which sliced meat is added, is mentioned in 
an old cookbook, Joseon Yoribeop. Jochi is a royal 
word for jjigae (stew). Dongtaejjigae, which Ko- 
reans love, is cooked differently based on region. 
Some regions stir-fry beef and then add water 
for broth, whereas other regions use water from 
washing rice as the base stock when cooking 
dongtaepjigae. 

Pollack is a white fish rich in protein and 
with almost no fishy smell, which is used to 


make dongtaejjigae, a simple, savory stew. 


Dongtaejjigae | Rural Development Administration 


Kimchijjigae 


Kimchi stew 


Jjigae (stew) is made with aged baechukimchi, 
pork, tofu, etc. 


Kimchi, fermented vegetables that have been 
mixed with various condiments, is the most 
common banchan (side dish) in Korea. Jjigae, a 
stew made with meat, vegetables, and various 
condiments, is also a anchan that Koreans love. 
When kimchi is fermented for more than six 
months at a low temperature, there is little sour- 
ness and a strong fermented flavor that is unique 
to such kimchi. When cooked with thick pieces 


of pork and water, it becomes the ideal banchan 


oi 


Kimchi 


Kimchijjigae 


to eat with steamed rice. Pork can be substituted 
with fish, such as saury or mackerel. 
Kimchijjigae is a dish that Koreans always 
enjoy. It demonstrates Koreans’ preferences re- 
garding flavor when it comes to kimchi, as well 
as their wisdom in using leftover kimchi for 


kimchijjiage rather than throwing it away. 


KIMCHI 


HAl 


Kimchi 


Hal 


Korean traditional dish of fermented vegetables 


Napa cabbages, radishes, cucumbers, green on- 


ions, etc. are the primary ingredients that are 
mixed with a seasoning of garlic, ginseng, red 
peppers, jeofgal, etc. and fermented. 


Kimchi was made for the purpose of storing 
and eating vegetables during winter in an agrar- 


ian society in which grains were the staple food. 


Kimchi 


i Eggplantkime hifi 


ea 


Kkakdugi 


_— 
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Stee Dongchimi 


095 Baechukimchi 


In the Three Kingdoms, a Chinese history book, 
it is recorded that “the Goguryeo people excel 
in manufacturing fermented food,” which sug- 
gests that the fermented food culture of the Ko- 
rean Peninsula has distinguished itself for quite 
a long time. Goguryeo was an ancient country 
that was founded on the Korean Peninsula in 
37 BC. More important, though, is the fact that 
early on, vegetables have been fermented on the 
Korean Peninsula using unique skills that differ 
from those found in China, and this developed 
into a unique kimchi culture. Water kimchi, 
which refers to when the water used during 
preparation is also consumed, was perfected by 
the Goryeo Dynasty, an ancient country found- 
ed around 1100 years ago. During the Joseon 
Dynasty, founded around 600 years ago, this 
developed into kimchi that was first pickled 
with salt and then mixed with seasoning for 
fermentation. The originality of this culture is 
unprecedented in the world. 

Kimchi is a generic term for vegetables that 
are pickled in salt, sauce, or seasoning for long- 
term storage, during which it is fermented, re- 
sulting in changes in flavor, aroma, composition, 
and physical properties. The types of kimchi are 
classified according to the proportions of the 
main ingredient (whether it be water or made 
with just seasoning) or the method of chopping 
the ingredients. It has been reported that there 
are more than 200 kinds of kimchi, but this 
differs depending on the classification method. 
The skills behind making fermented vegeta- 
bles gradually developed and diversified, and 
so, classification is limited today to seasoned 
kimchi, in which salted vegetables are mixed 
with a seasoning of green onions, garlic, ginger, 
and red peppers, and watery kimchi, to which 
vegetable stock is added. 

Kimchi is 4anchan that all Koreans, regard- 


less of status, gender, or age, eat at every meal; 
it is a big part of Korea’s culinary culture. The 
taste of kimchi in childhood, when our sense 
of taste develops, remains a unique memory for 
Koreans. Because of the nature of fermented 
food, it is also addictive and is a food that you 
crave when you move to another country. In 
addition, a sense of solidarity is formed among 
people who eat the same type of kimchi, shar- 
ing a sense of national identity. As such, kimchi 
serves as a link that confirms identity. This is 
why kimchi culture and markets are established 


wherever there is a Korean population. 


Baechukimchi 


HF AAl 
(Napa cabbage) Kimchi 


Baechu (napa cabbage) is salted and water is 
strained out. Then, condiments are applied 
between each leaf, or the cabbage is cut up and 


mixed with condiments. 


The 1918 edition of the modern cookbook 


Joseon Yorijebeop introduces magkimchi (napa 


Baechukimchi | Rural Development Administration 
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cabbage, water celery, or gat [mustard greens] 
cut into 3 cm-long pieces) and tongkimchi (so 
inserted between each leaf and fermented). 
Kimchi, vegetables that are mixed with various 
condiments and fermented, is Korea’s represent- 
ative food, and the various ingredients added to 
enhance its flavor are called so. 

In modern times, daechukimchi refers to 
tongkimchi, which is when napa cabbage is salt- 
ed, filled with so, and fermented. Tongkimchi 
is also called pogikimchi. Tongkimchi is cut into 
smaller pieces right before it is served. However, 
baechukimchi is named for its main ingredient. 
The name changes depending on the kind of 
cabbage, type of stock, and condiments used, as 
well as the way the kimchi is sliced. 

Baechukimchi is synonymous with kimchi. Its 
crispy texture combined with the unique taste 
of napa cabbage and condiments provides a 
savory flavor that pairs well with steamed white 
rice, which is why it is the kimchi most pre- 
ferred by Koreans. The longer it ferments, the 


more the taste changes, which is very practical. 


Baekkimchi 


213 


White kimchi without red chili powder 


Baechu (napa cabbage) is pickled in salt water 
and strained. Then, so (various ingredients add- 
ed to enhance the flavor of kimchi) is placed 
between each leaf, beef brisket stock is added, 
and fermentation begins. 


Kimchi consists of vegetables mixed with con- 
diments and fermented, and it is a dish that 


represents Korea. Baekkimchi is a type of kimchi 


Baekkimchi | Institute of Traditional Korean Food 


as well as a general term for white kimchi made 
without red pepper powder. However, it is usu- 
ally used to refer to baechukimchi that includes 
so made without red pepper powder and fer- 
mented while steeping in beef brisket stock. It 
is known to be the representative kimchi of Py- 
eongan, North Korea, but similar kimchi were 
made in different parts of Seoul and Gyeong- 
gi-do up until the early 20th century. 

Kimchi made with more stalk and little red 
pepper powder ferments quicker with lactic 
acid bacteria and, thus, cannot be developed in 
regions with higher temperatures. When refrig- 
erators were not common, Seoul and northern 
Gyeonggi-do were the only regions where kim- 
chi in the form of baekkimchi could be prepared 
and eaten. That may be the reason why daek- 
kimchi was distinguished from other kimchi and 
came to be known as “Pyeongan-style kimchi” 


in South Korea. 


097 Chonggakkimchi 


Buchukimchi 


SELAl 
Leek kimchi 


Kimchi made by mixing various condiments 
with fresh duchu (chives) that are washed and 
strained or with salted duchu. 


Koreans like fermented vegetables that have 
been mixed with condiments, such as red pep- 
per powder, green onions, and garlic. This is 
also called kimchi. Contemporary buchukimchi 
is made by tossing fresh, clean chives (i.e., un- 
salted) in salted stock. Buchukimchi is consumed 
throughout Korea, but it is especially loved in 
southern regions like Gyeongsang-do and Je- 
ju-do. 

When buchukimchi is consumed with fatty 
foods, the two flavors mutually enhance one 


another. Chives strengthen the stomach and are 


often used medicinally. 


Buchukimchi | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and Flavors of 
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Chonggakkimchi 


S4dal 
Whole radish kimchi 


Altarimu (Korean radish, chonggakmu) with its 
leaves intact is pickled and mixed with condi- 


ments to make kimchi. 


Korean radishes have small, hard roots with a 
round bottom and are called a/dali and altari. 
Kimchi made with such radishes are called 
almukimchi. Kimchi made with Korean rad- 
ishes came to be called chonggakkimchi around 
1960. Woori Eumsik, published in 1948, has the 
record of a recipe for chonggakkimchi but under 
a different name. However, from 1961 onward, 
newspapers and magazines contained articles 
about chonggakkimchi. 

A horn-shaped radish with leaves came to 
be called chonggakkimchi because it looked like 
children with their hair tied in chonggakstyle— 
tied into two horn-like shapes. 


Missin 
Chonggakkimchi | Institute of Traditional Korean Food 
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Gatkimchi 


2HAl 


Mustard greens kimchi 


Gat (mustard greens) are mixed with various 


condiments to make gatkimchi. 


Kimchi, fermented vegetables that have been 
mixed with various condiments, is the most 
common banchan (side dish) in Korea. Gat- 
kimchi is one of numerous types of kimchi. As 
the method for cultivating gat was recorded in 
Sangayorok, published in 1450, it can be claimed 
that gat was being cultivated in Korea before 
1450. The ga¢ cultivated today has green, red, or 
both green and red leaves. Gatkimchi made with 
red leaf gat in Jeongseon, Gangwon-do, which 
is located east of Seoul, is the most famous. 

Gat is high in water content and contains 
a large amount of vitamins and minerals. It is 
particularly rich in beta-carotene, a precursor to 
vitamin A, as well as vitamin C and protein. It 
also contains a lot of antioxidants, such as sin- 
igrin and glucosinolate, which are effective for 


anti-aging and preventing cancer. 


Geotjeori 


Al 
Fresh kimchi 


Condiments mixed into cabbage that has been 
pickled roughly with salt to make kimchi and 


eaten immediately. 


Kimchi is vegetables fermented after being 


mixed with various condiments; it is the most 


Gatkimchi | Rural Development Administration 
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popular danchan on a Korean family’s dinner 
table. Geotjeori is one of the variety of ways 
of making kimchi; it is made with vegetables 
that are only slightly pickled. Kimchi is usually 
stored for a long time after fermentation, but 
geotjeori is not fermented and must be eaten 
shortly after preparation. It can be made with 
various seasonal vegetables, but geozjeori made 
with napa cabbage or seasoned cabbage are 
most common. 

Geotjeori is kimchi that is eaten immediately 
after it is prepared. Because the preparation 
is simple and easy, it is great for busy modern 


people to prepare and eat. 


Kkaennipkimchi 


AMAA 


Perilla leaves kimchi 


Kkaennip (perilla leaves) is salted or steamed, or 
fresh dry perilla leaves are mixed with kimchi 


seasoning. 


Kimchi, fermented vegetables that have been 
mixed with various condiments, is the most 
common banchan (side dish) in Korea. It is 
made with various vegetables, one of which is 
perilla leaves. Because perilla leaves enhance 
the flavor of meat and eliminate the smell of 
fish, they are often eaten with meat or fish. It 
is also used as a minor ingredient in various 
dishes. Thus, perilla leaves are a very important 
ingredient in Korean culinary culture. However, 
it is known to be disliked by foreigners because 
of its unique aroma. 

Kkaennipkimchi mixes kimchi condiments 


made with ganjang, red pepper powder, garlic, 


Kkakdugi 


Kkaennipkimchi | Rural Development Administration 


ginseng, etc. with fresh dry perilla leaves, salted 
perilla leaves, or steamed perilla leaves. It is 
made in the summer, when perilla leaves are 
common, and is a delicacy that can be stored 


and eaten for a long time. 


Kkakdugi 


259 
Diced radish kimchi 


A type of kimchi with radish cut into 2-3 cm 
cubes that are salted and mixed with red pep- 
per powder, green onions, garlic, ginseng, and 


saeujeot. 


Kimchi, fermented vegetables that have been 
mixed with various condiments, is unique to 
Korea and is its most frequently consumed food. 
Kkakdugi is a kind of kimchi. It is made with 
radish that is cut into 2-3 cm cubes, and it get 
its name from the sound that is made when 
cutting the radish—“kkakduk, kkakduk.” Kkak- 


Mukimchi I0O 


Making kkakdugi | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and Flavors of 
Korea 


dugi pairs extremely well with gu, which is why 
many restaurants that sell guk serve kkakdugi as 
banchan. 

Beside daechukimchi, this dish is so loved by 
Koreans that a song was made about it—“Kim- 
chi Kkakdugi.” As it is a very common banchan, 
it is also used to refer to “someone who mingles 
well and doesn’t takes sides” or “someone who 
has no presence when people are split into 


teams.” 


Mukimchi 


THAl 


Radish kimchi 


Mu (radish) is pickled in salted water; strained; 
mixed with various condiments, including 
green onions, garlic, red pepper powder, ginseng, 


and jeotgal, and fermented. 


Kimchi, Korea’s unique dish of vegetables mixed 
with various condiments and fermented, has be- 
come a representative global food. This includes 


kimchi made with radish. Donggukisanggukjip, 


Museokbakji 


Mukimchi | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and Flavors of Korea 


(published in 1241), the oldest record of kimchi 
in Korea, mentions kimchi made with radish. In 
the winter, it was salted, and in the summer, jang 
(liquid condiment used to give food salty flavor) 
was added. Additionally, Sanga Yorok (published 
in 1450), the oldest recipe book, contains a rec- 
ipe for mukimchi using radish. Mukimchi usually 
refers to seasoned kimchi made with sliced rad- 
ish. It was inserted between the leaves of dae- 
chukimchi. Radish that is sliced into large pieces 
helps control the seasoning, and the radish does 
not need to be pickled and seasoned again to be 
made into mukimchi. 

Mukimchi is a kimchi that has been well 
loved for a long time. Its versatility has led 
to the creation of particular mukimchi that 
pairs well with certain foods. For example, in 
Tongyeong, Gyeongsangnam-do, a city on the 
southern coast of Korea, chungmu kimbap is 


served with seasoned squid and mukimchi. 


Mulkimchi 


Baal 


Watery kimchi 


Kimchi made by pouring stock over various salt- 
ed vegetables such as radish or napa cabbages. 


Kimchi, fermented vegetables that have been 
mixed with various condiments, is a dish that 
represents Korea. Mulkimchi is a generic term 
that refers to types of kimchi that usually have 
more stock than vegetables, and thus, both the 
ingredient and the stock are consumed together. 
There are various types of mulkimchi that have 
different main ingredients, such as nabakkimchi, 


yeolmumulkimchi, and bakkimchi. Mulkimchi is 


Nabakkimchi 


Gatmulkimchi | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and Flavors of 
Korea 


usually made and consumed right away. 
Mulkimchi helps make swallowing easier for 
Koreans because grains are their main food, and 
it increases the appetite. In the head family of 
the Kim clan of Buan, Jeollabuk-do, located in 
southwestern Korea, mulkimchi has since long 
ago always been served on tables set for the el- 


derly. 


Nabakkimchi 


LStZal 
Watery kimchi made of sliced radishes 


Flat, square-cut napa cabbage and radish is 
slightly pickled in salt and mixed with garlic, 


green onions, ginseng, water parsley, etc. 


Kimchi, fermented vegetables that have been 
mixed with various condiments, is unique to 
Korea. There are many types, one of which is 
nabakkimchi, a kind of watery kimchi made 
primarily with napa cabbage and radish. Na- 


Sobagi 
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bakkimchi was widely consumed regardless of 
the time period in history as it can be made no 
matter the season and its fermentation period 
is brief. It could also be consumed instead of 
guk, coming into considerable use during the 
summer, when it is a hassle to light a fire and 
cook guk. 

When making nabakkimchi, red pepper pow- 
der is not added regularly, but it is placed inside 
a hemp cloth that is steeped in nabakkimchi to 
extract red liquid from the red peppers. This 
method was also used to prevent condiments 
from floating in the kimchi water in order to 


maintain the visual tidiness. 


Sobagi 


#t0] 
Stuffed food( Kimchi) 


Kimchi made with cucumbers, eggplants, pep- 
pers, radish, etc. stuffed with so. 


Sobagi generally refers to kimchi made with so. 
So is added to enhance the flavor. The ingredi- 
ents in a mandu are also called so. Depending on 
the main ingredient, sobagi has different names: 
cucumber sodagi, eggplant sobagi, pepper sobagi, 
and radish sobagi. Sobagi can be made with or 
without stock. One text indicates that sobagi 
used to be made with stock but gradually came 
to be made without it. 

Kimchi made with seasonal vegetables, such 
as cucumber sodagi and eggplant sobagi, is a 
delicacy that increases the appetite, which can 
easily be lost on hot summer days. It ferments 
faster than other kimchi and goes well with 


meals prepared for guests or with alcoholic bev- 


Cucumber sobagi 


Sobagi | Rural Development Administration 


erages. In modern times, cucumber sodagi is the 


most frequently consumed sobagi. 


Sukkimchi 


Saal 


Kimchi made with cooked radish or cucumber 


Kimchi made with cooked radish or cucumber 
for elderly with weak teeth 


Jeungbo sallim gyeongje, published in 1766, 
states that “swkkimchi is kimchi made for the 
elderly with no teeth.” Sukkimchi uses the 


Sunmukimchi 


same vegetables as are used in regular kimchi, 
but they are cooked. The dish was prepared out 
of consideration for the elderly of a household 
and is thought of as a method that considered 
everyone and all ages, as several generations 
lived together. 

Sukkimchi is distinguished from other Ko- 
rean kimchi because the main ingredients are 
cooked. It is a significant kimchi because it 
was created based on the Confucian value of 
filial duty and in a culture in which multiple 
generations of a family lived together. Vari- 
ous kimchi were served at the same time on 
the dinner table at which three generations 
of family gathered: mild kimchi for children, 
regular kimchi for adults, and mulkimchi and 
sukkimchi for the elderly. 


Sunmukimchi 


ETA 


Turnip kimchi 


Turnips are thinly sliced; mixed with green on- 
ions, garlic, and jeotguk (juice from fermented 


Jeotgal), and fermented. 


Kimchi is a dish unique to Korea that consist 
of vegetables mixed with seasoning, such as red 
pepper powder, green onion, and garlic, and 
fermented. Sunmukimchi is kimchi made with 
sunmu (turnips). It is a regional kimchi that is 
primarily made and eaten in Ganghwa-do, a 
major producer of turnips, as well as north- 
western Seoul. Turnips are radishes with round, 
short roots. In modern Korea, sunmu generally 
refers to violet Ganghwa sunmu. 


Unlike ordinary radishes, turnip leaves are 


Yangbaechukimchi 104 
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tough, which is why the tops are cut off or the 
outer stalk is ripped off; only the tender parts 
of the stalk are used when making sunmukimchi. 
This kimchi is usually made in Ganghwa-do, 
which is why it is often prepared with jeotguk 
from big-eyed herring. 


Yangbaechukimchi 


SHH Al 
Cabbage kimchi 


Yangbaechu (cabbage) is slightly pickled and 
mixed with various condiments such as chili, 
garlic, ginger, and aekjeot (liquified jeotgal) to 
make kimchi. 


This cabbage is not the traditional cabbage (napa 
cabbage) used in Korean cuisine. It means cab- 
bage “from the West.” Cabbage was cultivated 


« 


on a trial basis around 1883 in Korea and began 
full swing cultivation in 1906. However, this 
cabbage did not make it onto Korean meal 
tables but was primarily distributed to immi- 
grants. Then, when UN forces were stationed 
in Korea after the Korean War, the demand for 
cabbage increased, and the area of cultivation 
for cabbage increased. 

Kimchi (vegetables mixed with condiments 
made of red pepper powder, green onions, and 
garlic and fermented) is a banchan (side-dishes) 
that is always served on a Korean meal table. 
Before winter, kimchi made with napa cabbages 
was prepared and stored; it would run out as 
spring neared. When this happened, various 
vegetables obtained from the fields and moun- 
tains were used to make kimchi. The “Western 
cabbage” emerged as a useful vegetable because 


it was most similar to napa cabbage. Since then, 


‘modernized kimchi” made with cabbage has 


become quite popular. However, these days, as 
the supply of and demand for napa cabbage 
is quite consistent owing to the expansion of 
cultivation and the industrialization of kimchi 
manufacturing, yangbaechukimchi, which used 
to replace kimchi made with napa cabbage, is 
slowly disappearing from Korean tables. 


Yangbaechukimchi is still an important 


Se 


Yangbaechukimchi | Institute of Traditional Korean Food 


summer banchan in North Korea where the 
cultivation of vegetables for kimchi is not that 
extensive. In North Korea, cabbage is called 
gadubaechu. In modern times, North Korean res- 
taurants run by North Korean defectors often 
serve yangbaechukimchi as banchan (side-dishes). 

Yangbaechukimchi is crunchy and has a sour 
taste. It is easy to make, and it is suitable to 
make in the summer when the price of napa 
cabbage is high. It is similar to Germany’s ver- 
sion of fermented cabbage, sauerkraut, which 
means it may be more approachable for for- 


eigners. 


Yeolmukimchi 


SFdal 
Young radish kimchi 


Yeolmu (young radish) that has been lightly 
salted is mixed with condiments and steeped in 
stock to be fermented into kimchi. 


Young radish is called yeo/mu. Therefore, the 
main ingredient of this kimchi is the leaves 
of the radish. The kimjang culture of Korea is 
where an abundance of kimchi is made for the 
winter ahead. It is presumed that yeo/mukimchi 
was made and eaten when the kimchi made 
during kimjang ran out. It pairs very well with 
guksu or barley bap, and it is a great summer 
delicacy. 

Yeo/mu is low in sugar, so starch paste is add- 
ed and red pepper is used in liquid form. The 
starch added to kimchi gives it a sweet flavor, 
helps microbial activity, and promotes fermen- 


tation. 
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Yeolmukimchi 


Namul 


SEASONED VEGETABLES 


o 
T 


Namul 


US 
Salad(side dish) 


Boiled, stir-fried, or fresh vegetable ingredients 


that are seasoned with condiments. 


Back when people depended on hunting and 
gathering, certain species of plants were culti- 
vated near settlements or thrived in their natu- 
ral state. These came to be called namul, which 


refers to edible plants or tree leaves as well as 


a, 


Namul | National Folk Museum of Korea 


the food made from them. The oldest trace of 
namul is recorded as sae in Nogeoldae, published 
about 600 years ago; the recorded cases seem to 
be referring to a cultivated vegetable. 

Edible plants can become either namul or 
kimchi, depending on the recipe. Namu/ is a noun, 
like kimchi, that cannot be fully translated into 
languages with different cultural backgrounds 
as it is uniquely integrated into the culinary tra- 
ditions of Korea. Namul’s reputation is shifting 
from a health food to a quality food. It can be 
used as a base material for human biotechnology 
and has special value as research material for bio- 


diversity or intellectual property rights. 
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Baknamul Bangpungnamul 
Hus gSuUe 
Gourd salad Siler divaricata salad 


Bak (gourd) can be made into namu/ in the form 
of saengchae, which is seasoned and eaten raw, 
sukchae, which is parboiled or slightly cooked, or 


ogari, which is dried and then macerated. 


Gourds have become an unfamiliar and uncom- 
mon food item. However, in the past, it was a 
sweet and savory food that the poor and com- 
moners could eat at any time. They were com- 
mon in households as ripe gourds could also be 
made into dagaji (tool used to scoop water or 
store things). Gourds can be made into saeng- 
chae, sukchae, or ogari. 

There are various kinds of gourds. It is a 
plant that has long been familiar in not only 
Asia but also Europe, Africa, and South and 
North America. It is used in different ways as an 
ingredient in cooking according to region. Bak- 
gofi (banchan made by digging out the insides 
of an unripe gourd, cutting it long, and drying 
it) tastes great and is highly nutritious, but it is 


gradually disappearing as its preparation is cum- 


bersome and requires a lot of attention. 


Baknamul | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and Flavors of Korea 


The sprouts of tender leaves of bangpung (Peu- 
cedanum japonicum), which grow in the early 
spring, are collected and parboiled in salt water, 
which is then mixed with doenjang and gochu- 


Jang seasoning. 


Namul refers to dishes made with edible plants 
or leaves. Bangpung grows in mountains and 
fields on the Korean Peninsula, as well as in 
Northern China and Mongolia. It was used as a 
medicine for colds, fever, and pain relief, as well 
as an antibiotic, and it was eaten as food, which 
is why it was commonly grown in households’ 
backyards. 

Heo Gyun, an epicure and novelist of the 
Joseon Dynasty(1392-1910), praised dangpung- 
namul as the best namul. It is unique and has a 
complex flavor owing to the aroma of the red- 
dish young shoots just under the stem. Bang- 
pungnamul can be said to be the best dish made 


from medicinal herbs. 


Bangpungnamul | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and Flavors of 
Korea 
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Dolnamul 


Bue 


Sedum salad 


This is a perennial plant of the Hylotelephium 
erythrostictum species and a representative 


spring namul. 


Namul refers to dishes made with edible plants 
or leaves, including do/namul, which grows well 
in rocky fields. The young stems and leaves are 
used as ingredients for watery kimchi in the 
spring. It is rich in calcium and has a fragrant 
and pleasant taste. It is eaten raw, mixed with 
condiments, or stir-fried and eaten as namu/. It 
is easy to prepare as it need only be rinsed in 
water a couple times. 

As technology has advanced, do/namul has 
become available year-round, but it is still most 
delicious in spring. In spring, it is usually eat- 
en raw and mixed with a few condiments. The 
stems of do/namul are thick, and those with big 
leaves on top have a unique sweetness and aroma. 
which is then mixed with doenjang and gochu- 


Jang seasoning. 


Dolnamul | Rural Development Administration 


Dorajinamul 


EAS 


Bellflower root salad 


Doraji (bellflower root) is thinly sliced and 
boiled; then, it is seasoned and fried, or it is 
mixed with condiments without being cooked. 

NamulI refers to dishes made with edible plants 
or leaves. Dorajinamul is made by splitting 
doraji into thin pieces, cooking it, and adding 
seasoning for flavor, or by removing bitterness 
from the raw doraji, which is mixed with con- 
diments. Doraji is high in protein, lipids, sugar, 
iron, minerals, etc., which makes it a valuable 
dish. Not only that, it is high in saponin and is 
known to be effective against hemolysis, cough, 


phlegm, and fever. 


Dorajinamul | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and Flavors of 
Korea 
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Doraji has always been recognized as effec- 
tive against coughs, bronchitis, and asthma in 
traditional Korean medicine, and it was widely 
used as medicine and as food. It is also highly 
regarded as an herbal medicine and is often 
served for ancestral rites and birthdays. 


Gosarinamul 


stimulating our aesthetic sense. 

Dureup is a well-known wild namul, along 
with deodeok, bellflower root, and fernbrake. In 
terms of consumption frequency, it follows 
fernbrake, bellflower root, wild chives, deodeok, 
mugwort, and Korean lettuce. 


Dureupnamul 


Teus 


Edible shoots of a fatsia 


Dureup (Korean angelica sprouts) is slightly 
fermented in salt water and mixed with condi- 


ments. 


NamulI refers to dishes made with edible plants 
or leaves. Dureupnamul is made with young 
sprouts of Korean angelica trees. Dureup is 
usually parboiled or made into jeon (ingredients 
mixed with grain flour and fried in oil), but it 
can also be enjoyed by mixing it with tradition- 
al Korean condiments such as gochujang and 
doenjang. Young, tender sprouts are selected, 
and with the bark intact, they are fermented in 
a little in salt water. The salt eliminates toxicity 


and maintains the original bright green color, 


Dureupnamul | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and Flavors of 
Korea 


Gosarinamul 


DNAS 
Bracken salad 


Fernbrake is dried, boiled, and soaked for a long 


time; condiments are then added and the fern- 
brake is stir-fried while still rehydrated. 


Koreans add namu/ to the name of any food 
that is made of edible plants or leaves. Fern- 
brake is one of the most well-known edible 
plants and a familiar food in Korean culinary 
culture. Fernbrake is grown in a clean environ- 
ment and has a clean taste and smell; it has been 
offered as ritual food along with bean sprouts, 
munamul, spinach-namul, and dorajinamul since 
ancient times. Fernbrake is on the list of “most 
frequently eaten wild herbs and vegetables”; it 
is more popular than doraji (bellflower), dallae 


Gosarinamul | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and Flavors of 
Korea 


Japchae 


(wild chive), deodeok, and ssuk (mugwort). 

In the old cook book, Eumsik Dimibang, 
there is a recipe for making a raw fernbrake 
dish with salt. Even when refrigerators did not 
exist, Koreans were very familiar with fernbrake, 


enjoying it raw. 


Japchae 


Ball 
Stir-fried glass noodles 


Stir-fried vegetables, mushrooms, and meat are 
mixed with stir-fried glass noodles, which is 
served with a topping of pears, egg sidan (egg 
whites and yolks fried separately on a griddle 
or in a frying pan and cut into long, thin pieces), 


and pine nuts. 


There are two kinds of japchae: one with 
glass noodles and one without. The japchae 
introduced in the Korean cookbook Eumsik 
Dimibang does not contain glass noodles. Jap- 
chae with glass noodles first appeared after the 
1930s. In Joseon Yorijebeop, glass noodles are the 


key ingredient of japchae. In cookbooks after 


Japchae | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and Flavors of Korea 
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this period, all japchae recipes include glass noo- 
dles. Modern day japchae and the japchae of the 
1930s also differ in terms of their ingredients. 

The Joseon japchae of the Jinju region in 
Gyeongsangnam-do, located in the southeast- 
ern region of the Korean peninsula, does not in- 
clude glass noodles. It is a traditional dish that 
mixes bracken, bean sprouts with the head and 
tail removed, bamboo shoots, lotus roots, and 
cheonyeop (cow’s third stomach, the omasum) 
with Joseon ganjang and mustard juice. This 
tells us how japchae was made in the past. The 
Japchae of Wonsan in North Korea’s Hamgyeo- 
ngnam-do region is a local dish consisting of 
cooked glass noodles mixed with ganjang and 
sesame oil, to which is added, among other in- 
gredients, parboiled octopus, skate, clams, and 
various vegetables before it is seasoned and stir- 
fried in cooking oil. 

Japchae is a staple on birthdays or other cel- 
ebrations. It is high in calories because a variety 
of ingredients is used, and it provides sufficient 
nutrition in terms of, for example, protein, fat, 
vitamins, and minerals. All ingredients are stir- 
fried in cooking oil, so the flavor is savory and 
the texture is soft. The aroma and colors of the 
various vegetables and the savory flavor of the 
mushrooms and meat create a harmony, making 
it pleasing to the eye and mouth, which is why 
it is widely loved. 


Munamul 
aug 


Radish salad 


Thinly sliced mu (radish) is mixed with condi- 


ments or panfried in perilla oil. 


~ 


Musaengchae | Rural Development Administration 


Musukchae | National Folk Museum of Korea 


Namu1 is edible plants or leaves. Radish can be 
made into saengchae or sukchae. Saengchae is raw 
radish mixed with condiments, whereas sukchae 
is radish panfried in perilla oil. There is a namul 
called siraegi, which is made with radish leaves. 
Munamul is a dish that is always served for an- 
cestral rites and at banquets nationwide. It is 
also widely used as an ingredient in bibimbap 
(steamed rice mixed with meat, vegetables, and 
various seasonings) in every region. 

Radish is common not only in Korea but also 
in Europe and the Americas. Sukchae munamul 
has been eaten in Korea for a long time, and sae- 
ngchae looks very much like a salad. Munamut is 
an important ingredient in bibimbap, contribut- 


ing to the globalization of Korean food. 


Saengchae 


Saengchae 


AN aH 
Fresh salad 


Namul eaten raw. 


Saengchae is an essential banchan on any table. 
It consists of wild vegetables that grow in the 
mountains; it is a danchan that Koreans are be- 
lieved to have come to love in the distant past. 


Saengchae can be eaten raw, mixed with condi- 
ments, or slightly pickled in salt and squeezed 
before being mixed with condiments. Saengchae 
can be made with any cultivated vegetable, field 
vegetable, or wild edible vegetable that is tender 
and has a pleasant texture. 

Making saengchae preserves the vivid and 
beautiful colors, unique flavor and aroma, tex- 
ture, and the pure flavor of the vegetables while 
also preventing loss of nutrients. However, sae- 
ngchae is not heated, so sanitation is vital. It is 
important to preserve the refined taste while 


minimizing nutrient loss. 


Deodeok, radish, cucumber saengchae | Korean Food Promotion 
Institute 


Sukjunamul 


Sukjunamul 


SFuS 


Mung bean sprouts salad 


Mung bean sprouts are parboiled, rinsed in cold 


water, strained, and seasoned. 


Namul refers to edible plants or leaves. Sukju 
are mung bean sprouts, which grow to become 
sukjunamul. The tender su&ju are lower in calo- 
ries than bean sprouts and higher in vitamin A. 
‘They are widely used as an ingredient for bibim- 
bap. They pair well with pork, which is why 
they are often used as an ingredient for mandu. 
Mung beans detoxify our bodies. 

Sukjunamul are cooked in boiling water. 
However, in Japan and Southeast Asia, they are 
often eaten raw. Globally, the demand for sukju 
is higher than the demand for bean sprouts, and 
they are usually consumed raw as a part of a sal- 
ad. Sukjunamul generally goes well with other 
foods, which is likely why they are frequently 
used to enhance the flavor of Korean food. 


Sukjunamul | Kim Jaehui 
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Bulgogi 


227| 


Marinated beef grilled with sauce 


Thinly sliced beef marinated in various condi- 
ments is cooked on a gridiron or a grill. It is 
dish representative of Korea. 


Along with galbi, bulgogi is the grilled meat dish 
that Koreans love most. It is a dish that people 
from other countries also enjoy and is nick- 
named Korean barbecue. However, bulgogi is 
first mentioned in a text from the 1950s. Before 
bulgogi, neobiani was often described and is con- 
sidered the original form of bulgogi. However, 
the recipes differ. 

Bulgogi is a representative food that keeps 
the tradition of Korean grilled meats alive; 
however, it cannot be found in any ancient 
text. This dish appears with the independent 
name bulgogi in Saenghwal Yori, Dongyang Yori, 
published in 1972. The reason that this name, 
bulgogi, first appears so late is because it was 
considered a generic term for neobiani that was 
also quite vulgar. It appeared in cookbooks only 
after 1972, when dulgogi became popular. 

Although the name du/gogi is quite recent, 
its history is deep. Tracing this history into the 


past reveals that it may have originated from 


Bulgogi 


ROASTED MEAT OR 
GRILLED FISH 


70] 


Ttukbaegi bulgogi 


maekjeok. Maek refers to the ancient country of 
Goguryeo, founded about 2,000 years ago. It is 
said that a nomadic tribe roaming the Eurasian 
continent migrated east and formed the Maek 
tribe with the people of southern Manchuria; 
this became Goguryeo, the ancestor of Korea. 
Because they were nomads, their livestock skills 
were superlative, and it is presumed that they 
mixed wild vegetables such as garlic and chives 
with condiments to use as seasoning for meat. 
China called the Goguryeo people the Maek 
tribe and called the meat they ate maekjeok. 
Bulgogi can be said to be a meat dish rein- 
vented in modern times, but it is hard to know 
for sure. Bulgogi is thinly sliced beef that is mar- 
inated and then cooked on a gridiron. There are 


similar dishes in China where meat is mixed 


Jeongol bulgogi 


with sauces and then grilled, but they are not 
marinated. Bu/gogi is marinated in seasoning 
made with ganjang, honey, minced green onions, 
minced garlic, and black pepper, and it has a 
sweet taste. In the past, 4u/gogi was served on 
special occasions or when people gathered to- 
gether. 

Though dulgogi became popular in the 1970s, 
it is a meat dish that represents the Korean 
people. It is a barbecue dish that consists of 
pre-seasoned meat grilled over an open flame. 
Today, it is a representative Korean dish that 
is loved by people from around the world. The 
recipe continues to evolve, from grilling it di- 
rectly over a flame, to dulgogi with stock, and 
ttukbaegi bulgogi, which is cooled in a ¢tukbaegi 


(a bowl made from clay). 


Chuncheondakgalbi 


Chuncheondakgalbi 


#eRZul 
Chuncheon-style-spicy stir-fried chicken 


This is a dish from Chuncheon, Gangwon-do. 
Chicken is chopped into small pieces and 
soaked in fermented condiment stock. It is then 
stir-fried with sweet potatoes, cabbages, sesame 
leaves, etc. 


Dakgalbi is chicken chopped into pieces, tender- 
ized with the bone in, soaked in seasoning stock, 
and grilled over coals. It first appeared in the 
1960s, when chicken was used instead of pork, 
which was difficult to obtain. Chuncheon city 
in Gangwon-do, located in the central eastern 
part of Korea, is well known for this dish, which 
is why it is called Chuncheondakgalbi. In modern 
times, Chuncheondakgalbi has developed into a 
dish stir-fried with sweet potatoes and various 
vegetables, such as cabbage and sesame leaves, 
as well as various condiments. 

In 1971, a pan for dakgalbi was developed, 
leading to Chuncheondakgalbi quickly catching 
on throughout the nation. It was especially en- 


joyed by soldiers on leave or vacation in down- 


town Chuncheon. It is extremely affordable and 


Chuncheondakgalbi | Kim Dohyeon 


filling and hence loved by many. Chuncheonda- 
kgalbi is now a representative Korean food 
item, rather than a local dish, with a network of 
chains across the country. 

Before Gangwon-do’s Chuncheondakgalbi, 
there was Hongcheondakgalbi, which was chick- 
en cooked in a pot with stock. In modern times, 
Chuncheondakgalbi has established itself as a 
dish that represents Korea as it tries endlessly to 
appeal to the public by adding boneless chicken, 
udon or ramyeon, chicken offal, cheesy fried rice 
for the younger generations, or an abundance of 
vegetables to make it healthy. 


Deodeokgui 


r4sZ01 
Grilled deodeok root 


Deodeok is pounded thin, mixed with condi- 
ments, and grilled. 


Deodeok is a plant root that has a unique smell 
and that tastes a little bitter and sweet. It is 
similar to doraji (balloon flower root) and 
ginseng. White sap, saponin, is exuded when 


it is cut. In Dongui Bogam, the Joseon Dynas- 


Deodeokgui | Rural Development Administration 


ty(1392-1910)’s medical book, saponin may 
taste bitter, but it improves stomach and lung 
function and reduces coughing and phlegm. 
Deodeok has a unique smell and is high in 
fiber, which is how it earned its nickname, “meat 
from the mountains.” After peeling, soak it in 
water to remove the bitter taste, slice it, beat it, 
and spread it thin to fry in oil. Then, add various 
condiments and grill it again and you will have 
an excellent vegetable dish with a great smell, 


texture, and taste. 


Dwaejigalbi 


HAI Zul 
Grilled spareribs 


Dwejigalbi (pork ribs) that are grilled or steamed. 


Pork ribs from the first to the fourth or fifth 
rib are separated for dwaejigalbi;, the meat is 
chewy and savory. The meat of pork ribs is more 
tender and redder in color than that of beef ribs. 
‘The ribs of three-month-old sows are the most 
tender and delicious, and the meat is soft and 
chewy. The meat for dwaejigalbi is better with 
little fat. The ribs are covered with tough fascia, 
which must be removed before cooking. Addi- 
tionally, the fat on the surface should be sliced 
off, then the ribs should be steeped in cold 
water to drain the blood, and soaked in ginger 
juice and cheongju (refined rice wine) for about 
one hour before cooking. Pork ribs are usually 
grilled or steamed. 

In the mid-1950s, restaurants began to 
appear in parts of Mapo-gu, Seoul, that sold 
dwaejigalbi, a dish unfamiliar to most at the 
time; it was grilled on barrels used by the US 


Gopchanggui 


Boy ——— Seon 
Dwaejigalbijjim | Rural Development Administration 


armed forces. Ever since, grilled dwaejigalbi has 


been a beloved menu item when eating out. 


Gopchanggui 


BST0l 
Grilled beef tripe 


Roasted small intestines of cows and pigs. 


‘The small intestines of cows are called gopchang, 
the large intestines are called daechang. A pig’s 
intestinal tract consists of small intestines, large 
intestines, and abomasum; pork gopchang re- 
fers to a pig’s small intestines. Beef gopchang is 
cooked with the gop (fat or lumps of fat) still 
intact, whereas pork gopchang is turned inside 
out, cut, and washed before cooking. 

According to a study of Korean food that 
uses beef intestines, intestines were an impor- 
tant ingredient not only for the lower class but 
also the royal court. Gopchang contains higher 
iron and vitamin content than other cuts of 
meat, is cheaper, and has a unique taste, and 
thus, it is great for restoring the health of some- 
one who is weak or ill. 


Makchanggui 


Makchanggui 


42t-70] 
Grilled beef entrails 


A cow’s fourth stomach or the end of pig intes- 
tines that are grilled. 


Makchang refers to both beef and pork mak- 
chang, but the two are from different parts of 
the animal. Beef makchang uses the cow’s fourth 
stomach, whereas pork makchang uses the end 
of pork intestines, including the rectum. Beef 
makchang is high in protein and low in choles- 
terol, and it helps protect the walls of the stom- 
ach, break down alcohol, and promote digestion. 
Pork makchang is used for grilling and has sig- 
nificantly higher levels of calcium than beef. 

In order to remove the odor of makchang, 
the interior, which is filled with fat, must be 
heated sufficiently. It is also often eaten with a 


strong sauce. Sauces or seasonings that go well 


with makchang include gochujang, ganjang, and 
salt. 


ooh ie 
Pork makchanggui | National Folk Museum of Korea 


Nakjihoronggui 


4715570! 


Grilled octopus skewers 


Nakji (small octopus) is coiled around rice straw 
or wooden chopsticks, coated with condiments, 


and grilled or steamed. 


Nakji coiled around rice straw or wooden chop- 
sticks, coated with condiments, and grilled or 
steamed is called nakjihoronggui. Nakji is a mol- 


lusk that lives between rocks or in mud in the 


Making nakjihoronggui | Rural Development Administration 


intertidal regions along the coast or in shallow 
water. There are villages along the Yeongsan- 
gang River, which flows through Jeolla-do, in 
the southwestern region of the Korean Penin- 
sula, where nakjihoronggui is offered in village 
ancestral rites. It must be noted that nakji- 
horonggui used for rituals is not seasoned. 
Nakjihoronggui is a precious dish that is 
offered on ritual tables in the Jeolla-do region. 
It is a dish that requires a lot of work. The 
nakjihoronggui that was a ritual dish has been 
influenced by modern cooking methods and is 


now commonplace. 


Neobiani 


L{BIOFL| 
Marinated grilled beef slices 


Thinly sliced beef sirloin or tenderloin is sea- 
soned and grilled on a gridiron and served with 
a topping of ground pine nuts. It is a represent- 
ative Korean grilled meat dish. 


Neobiani is beef sliced thin and wide, marinated 
for a long time, and then grilled on a gridiron. 
It is thought to be named neobiani because 
the meat was sliced in a “neobut” way. “Neobut” 
means a piece of paper or cloth so thin that it 
flaps in the wind. Neobiani was a term used for 
meat that was marinated in a nobleman’s home, 
but in the Seoul dialect it was used to refer to 
grilled meat, and so, it became the name of a 
specific dish. 

Neobiani is a grilled meat dish of thin, wide 
slices of beef sirloin or tenderloin seasoned with 
ganjang. It is a dish in the same historical vein 


as bulgogi, a Korean food that is well known in- 


ET7 


Making Neobiani | Institute of Korean Royal Cuisine 


Neobiani 


Saengseongui 


ternationally. Neodiani is a grilled meat dish that 
was often consumed in the homes of noblemen 
in Seoul and can be regarded as a representative 
traditional meat dish. 


Saengseongui 


B70] 
Grilled fish 


Fish that is salted or seasoned and then grilled. 


Saengseongui is the most common way to cook 
fish. Because the territory of Korea is surround- 
ed by water on three sides, various fish are 
caught in every season; this is responsible for 
evolution of fish dishes. Of the many recipes for 
cooking fish, saengseongui is the simplest that 
also best spotlights the flavor of the fish. The 
grilling of fish is presumed to have developed in 
Korea a quite some time ago, as fish bones have 
been excavated at prehistoric sites. 

When fish is grilled, it is easier to digest than 
raw fish and tastes better. Fish was probably 
grilled over an open flame on a skewer. Grilling 


methods developed with the invention of grid- 


Saengseongui | National Folk Museum of Korea 
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irons, pans, and ovens. In modern times, saeng- 
seongui is a daily banchan, and a dish that is often 
served at banquets, feasts, and ancestral rites. 
Saengseongui is a rather simple and delicious 
way to cook fish. Fish is cooked over an open 
flame, a method that has been used for ages. 
When fish is grilled with salt alone, the pure 
flavor of the fish can be savored; when various 
seasonings are used, the dish becomes more 
flavorful. Because Korea is surrounded by water 
on three sides and various fish are caught in 
its seas, recipes for preparing fish have evolved 
significantly, especially recipes for grilling salted 
fish, such as croakers and mackerel, and enjoy- 


ing them over long periods. 


Samgyeopsal 


eaat 
Grilled pork belly 


This cut of lean pork comes from where the ribs 
are removed from the legs, under the sirloin. It 
is made of three layers of lean meat and fat, thus 
its name, samgyeopsal, which literally means 


three-layered meat. 


Grilled samgyeopsal is a popular food. It would 
be no exaggeration to call Korean grilled meat 
culture after the year 2000 the “golden age of 
grilled samgyeopsal.” Samgyeopsal that has been 
grilled perfectly on a grill is placed on a piece of 
lettuce with garlic and chili peppers and ssam- 
Jang. This is a culinary culture unique to Korea. 
According to “Pork Consumption Status” 
published by the Rural Development Admin- 
istration in 2017, Koreans’ favorite cut of pork 


was samgyeopsal at 61.3%. 


Sogalbi 


Adz 
Grilled beef ribs 


Grilled unseasoned or seasoned beef ribs. 


Beef ribs cuts consist of bongalbi, kkotgalbi, 
chamgalbi, etc. The Korean word ga/bi refers 
to the twelve curved bones and flesh on both 
sides of the chest. Bongalbi are used for grilling, 


whereas the lower grade cuts are used for jjim 


Suwongalbi 


or tang. Kkotgalbi, located in the center of the 
ribs, taste the best and are the most suitable for 
grilling because they have a high degree of mar- 
bling. Chamgalbi have little meat and are mostly 
bone, and thus, they are usually used for sang. In 
the past, galbi was called uhyeop or gari. To this 
day, beef ribs are still considered a high-quality 
ingredient preferred by many, and they are of- 
ten also given as gifts on holidays. 

Grilled ga/bi, a common item one can find 
on menus when dining out, was already com- 
mercialized in pubs and public restaurants by 
the mid-1920s. The February 1927 issue of 
the magazine Byeolgeongon published Kwon 
Guhyun’s serialized novel, Pyemu/, which is set 
in 1924; in one scene, the main character eats 
grilled ga/bi in a pub. 


Suwongalbi 


azul 
Suwon-style grilled beef ribs 


A representative local dish of Suwon, Gyeong- 
gi-do, consisting of beef ribs seasoned with salt 


rather than ganjang. 


Suwongalbi originated in a restaurant called 
Hwachunok in Yeongdong Market in Suwon 
city, just north of Seoul, in the 1940s. It has 
since spread across the country. The reason 
suwongalbi became so famous is because of 
King Jeongjo, the 22nd king of Joseon, building 
Hwaseong (a castle in Suwon city). To build 
Hwaseong, cattle-breeding was allowed; as a re- 
sult, a large cattle market was formed in Suwon, 
and beef ribs were readily available. In 1985, 


Suwongalbi was designated a local dish unique 


Tteokgalbi 


Suwongalbi | National Folk Museum of Korea 


to Suwon, and a Galbi Festival takes place 
there every year. 

Suwongalbi is only seasoned with salt. It is 
one of the top three ga/bi in Korea, along with 
idong galbi in Pocheon, just northeast of Seoul, 
and Haeundae galbi in Busan, a port city in 
southeastern Korea. It is a representative Kore- 
an meat gui dish beloved by all ages and is lead- 
ing the Hansik Hallyu (Korean Wave). 


Tteokgalbi 


SZul 
Grilled short rib patties 


Seasoned minced beef ribs are molded around 
rib bone in the shape of ¢#eok, coated with sea- 


soning, and grilled. 


Tteokgalbi is a local dish that originated in 
Damyang, Haenam, and Gangijin in Jeolla-do, 
the southwest region of Korea. It is not a tradi- 


tional dish that has been passed down through 


history. The recipe for ¢teokgalbi is similar to the 
recipe for ¢teok, and it is shaped like ¢teok, which 
is why it came to be called treokgalbi. The tteok 
that Koreans love is steamed grain flour that 
has many different recipes, one of which entails 
the steamed grain flour being pounded using a 
wooden bat in order to make it more tender and 
chewy. Instead of grain flour, in ¢teokgalbi, beef 
ribs are molded into ¢teok-like shapes, which 
are then grilled over charcoal. Tteokgalbi that is 
made this way is tender, making it easy to eat, 
and it is delicious. Treokgalbi tastes different 
depending on the ingredients, and because it is 
made of minced meat, older people with weak 
teeth or people who are weak from illness find 
it easy to consume. Tteokgalbi has become a 
popular dish within a short period of time. 
Tteokgalbi is not a traditional food. The 
meat from beef ribs is minced to make it easy 
to eat, molded on to rib bones in the shape of 
tteok, and grilled. It is a grilled dish that has es- 
tablished itself as a local dish in Damyang and 
Songjeong-dong, Gwangju, in Jeolla-do. 


Tteokgalbi | Rural Development Administration 


I2I Agwijjim 


STEAMED DISH 


Aejeojjim 
ome 
Braised pigling 


Unborn piglets are mixed with various condi- 


ments and steamed. 


Aejeo refers to a pig fetus. In Chinese characters, 
it combines the characters for “child” (a4) and 
“pig” (7eo). Because it is sad that a piglet has been 
killed in the womb and is being eaten, a4 was 
at times replaced with ae, which means sadness. 
Aejeojjim was originally made with pig fetuses, 
but because obtaining such fetuses is not easy, 
piglets around one month old were used instead. 

In order to obtain the womb of a pig, a preg- 
nant sow must be killed. From the perspective 
of the common people, this was an act that was 
not economically feasible. Therefore, it is pre- 
sumed that food cooked with aejeo was enjoyed 


as a delicacy by some in the upper class. 


Agwijjim 
ona 
Spicy braised monkfish 


Agwi (monkfish) and vegetables and various 
condiments are added to just enough stock to 
steep the ingredients, which are then steamed. 


The agwi used in agwijjim is caught between 
December and February and then cut into 5 
cm pieces for storage. It is softened for cook- 
ing by steeping. Agwijjim is made with agwi 
meat, intestines, warty sea squirt, and seafood 
seasoning made with agwi liver or agwi liver 
and seafood. Salt and ganjang are used for 
additional seasoning to enhance the original 
flavors of the ingredients. 

Agwijjim is a local dish that uses more than 
20 ingredients, including agwi and bean sprouts, 
which contain a lot of protein and unsaturated 
fatty acids. It is also a low-calorie dish that is 
rich in dietary fiber. 
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Andongjjimdak 


Andong-style braised chicken 


In the 1980s, a new dish was made with chick- 
en, glass noodles, potatoes, and vegetables in 
the chicken alley of the traditional market in 
Andong, Gyeongsangbuk-do. 


Andongjjimdak originated in the Andong re- 
gion, the central city of Gyeongsangbuk-do, lo- 
cated in the southeastern region of the Korean 
Peninsula. It was first sold in the chicken alley 
of Andong’s traditional market. Chicken alley 
handled live chickens and had many stores that 
sold fried chicken and makgeolli. Andongjjim- 
dak, developed by merchants in chicken alley, is 
not only affordable but also very popular with 
the younger generation because it is a good 
balance of meat and vegetables and because it 
spicy and sweet. 

Andongjjimdak originated in Andong, 
branched out to the metropolitan area, and 
spread throughout the country. Andongjjimdak 
has a short history. However, it feels like a dish 
with long history because Andong is a city with 


a reputation for preserving traditional culture. 


Andongjjimdak | National Folk Museum of Korea 


Dakbal 


Crear 
ne 


Braised chicken feet 


Dakbal (chicken feet) with the claws removed 
are cooked and mixed, grilled, or roasted with 


gochujang. 


In the 1960s, the poultry industry in Korea 
blossomed and the use of chicken increased 
rapidly. Chicken feet, a by-product, were cheap 
to obtain. With the acceleration of industrial- 
ization in the 1970s, stir-fried or grilled foods 
using cheap chicken feet were developed as 
side dishes to be served with alcohol at food 
stalls for the working class. Chicken feet dishes 
were usually found in food stalls, but with the 
crackdown on food stalls in the 1990s as part of 
an environmental improvement project, dakbal 
gradually became a menu item found in indoor 
food stalls or restaurants. ‘Today, dakbal can be 
found easily as a convenience food at franchises 
specializing in dakdal, large supermarkets, or 
convenience stores. Boneless dakbal is also sold 
for convenience. 

Preferences concerning dakba/ are polariz- 
ing, as the skin and shape of the feet are intact. 
Because there is only skin, there is practically 
nothing to eat, but their spiciness, chewiness, 
and crunchiness make them fun to eat. They are 


usually served with alcoholic beverages. 
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Galbijjim 
Za 
Braised galbi 


Beef short ribs with various vegetables and con- 
diments, submerged in broth, and braised. 

In the royal court, seafood like sea cucum- 
bers and abalone were also included in ga/- 
bijjim. The fat from the beef ribs is removed 
after being boiled and cooled to give it a clean 
taste because beef fat does not taste good once 
it has hardened. Grilled galbijjim is a twist on 
the original galbijjim, which is braised beef ribs 
seasoned and grilled in tin foil on a gridiron. 
Grilled ga/bijjim is a unique dish that offers 
both the tenderness of braising and the fla- 
vor of grilling. Because it is more tender than 
grilling fresh, seasoned meat, it is great for the 
elderly. Regions strongly connected to ancient 
imperial court such as Seoul, South Korea, and 
Gaeseong, North Korea, as well as the Jeolla 
province in southwestern South Korea, enjoy 
galbijjim as a local dish. 

Ribs are tough. That is why it is better to 
boil them in water to tenderize them and then 
add seasoning or to braise them. When added 


to vegetables, mushrooms, nuts, and grains, it is 


i 


Galbijjim | Korean Food Promotion Institute 


Haemuljjim 


a mix of animal and plant foods and becomes 
an excellent source of nutrition. Not only that, 
but it is also visually appealing with the addi- 
tion of an egg garnish (thinly sliced fried eggs) 
etc. Galbijjim has changed over time. Spicy 
galbijjim, which was commercialized recently, 
began with a couple in Dongin-dong, Daegu, 
a central city in the southeastern part of the 
Korean Peninsula; they developed a spicy sauce 
so they could enjoy their ribs with some heat. 
Currently, an entire street is dedicated to spicy 


galbijim. 


Haemuljjim 
ee 
Spicy braised seafood 


Fresh seasonal seafood such as shrimp, squid, 
blue crab, and shellfish are topped with nu- 
merous vegetables such as bean sprouts or 
water parsley, seasoned with a spicy sauce, and 


steamed until it thickens. 


Haemuljjim is made by steaming various sea- 
food, such as shrimp, squid, blue crab, and 


shellfish, with various vegetables, such as bean 


Haemuljjim | Rural Development Administration 


Jokbal 


sprouts and water parsley, with no stock. Korea 
is surrounded by water on three sides, and the 
seasons are distinct. Therefore, an abundance 
of seafood can be obtained each season, which 
led to the development of seafood cuisine. [jim 
(steamed food) is a cooking method especially 
suitable for seafood. 

Haemuljjim, which contains various types 
of seafood, is high in protein and minerals and 


low in fat. 


Jokbal 


ae 


Braised pigs' feet 


The ankles of a pig are boiled once and then 


again in ganjang. 


Jokbal is the combination of the Korean word ai, 
which means “end of the leg,” and the Chinese 
character for the Korean word da/. To make jok- 
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bal, the hairs on the pig’s feet are first removed. 
Subsequently, the feet are boiled in water with 
green onions, garlic, ginger, and cheongju. Fur- 
ther, they are boiled with ganjang and sugar. The 
commercialization of jokbal began when the 
North Koreans, who were displaced to South 
Korea during the Korean War, cooked and sold 
the jokba/ that they were used to eating back 
home. In 1959, it was sold as “Pyeongan-do 
jokbal” around Jangchung-dong in Jung-gu, 
Seoul. Since then, there has been a jokdal street 
in Jangchung-dong. 

Pig’s feet contain numerous collagen, giving 
it an excellent soft and chewy texture. The hind 
feet are large but contain more meat with a dry 
texture. The forefeet are small and curved but 
have more cartilage and gelatin, giving them 
a softer and chewier texture. Therefore, jokbal 


made with the forefeet is more popular. 


Jokbal | National Folk Museum of Korea 


Doribaengbaengi 


BOILED FOOD / SALTED DRY 
FISH / STIR-FRIED FOOD 


2H /A/ SS 


Dakbokkeumtang 


Ss 
Hee 


Spicy braised chicken 


Chicken is cut into bite-size pieces; mixed with 
condiments and vegetables such as potatoes, 


onions, and carrots; and simmered. 


Dakbokkeumtang is a traditional Korean food 
that is made by cutting chicken, with the bone 
intact, into several pieces; mixing it with spicy 
condiments, such as gochujang and red pepper 
powder; adding various vegetables, such as po- 
tatoes, carrots, and onions, which are cut into 
big pieces; and boiling it in water. Alternatively, 
the chicken is first stir-fried with condiments, 
which are reduced in water. Because this dish 
has properties of both a roasted dish and a soup, 
it is called bokkeumtang. However, it has less 
broth than a fang (soup) but more than a jjim 
(steamed dish) and is closer to a jorim (reduced 
dish). 

The recipe for dakbokkeumtang differs ac- 
cording to region. Andongjjimdak, a dish that 
originated in Andong, the central city of north- 
ern Gyeongsangbuk-do, located in southeast 
Korea, can also be regarded as a type of dakbok- 
keumtang. 


Dakbokkeumtang | Korean Food Promotion Institute 


Doribaengbaengi 


Se] Wyo] 


Food made from small freshwater fish 


Small freshwater fish, such as minnows or smelt, 
are placed in a circle in a pan, then fried and 
coated with seasoning or simmered with sea- 


soning so that they are thoroughly seasoned. 


Dori refers to a long piece of wood that supports 
the rafters of a roof as well as material used to 
create the wood frame of a structure. Baengbae- 
ngi refers to things that spin around. Doribaeng- 
baengi was named as such because small fresh- 
water fish, such as minnows or smelts, are placed 
in a circle that looks like the dori that supports 


Duruchigi 


Making Doribaengbaengi | Rural Development Administration 


the rafters of a hanok. Doribaengbaengi is a local 
food found mainly near inland rivers. It is a pop- 
ular side dish served with alcoholic beverages. 
For doribaengbaengi, small freshly caught fish 
are fried whole, so there is almost no fishy smell. 
The taste is light and the crispy texture is excel- 
lent. Small fish are fried in hot oil for a short 


period of time, so there is minimal nutrient loss. 


Duruchigi 


TPAl7| 
Stir-fried meat and vegetables 


The main ingredients are pork, beef, squid, or 
tofu, one or two of which are stir-fried with 
various vegetables to create a dish with a little 
stock. 
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Duruchigi is made by stir-frying sliced pork, 
squid, or tofu in a pan with various vegetables 
and then adding water to simmer. It is classified 
as a stir-fried food, and the amount of stock is 
between that of jjigae and stir-fried food. 
Duruchigi has a little stock, which makes it a 
great meal danchan or side dish to serve with al- 
cohol. The ingredients in pork duruchigi—pork 
and vegetables stir-fried and then boiled after 
the addition of various condiments—stand out 
more than in pork du/gogi or other stir-fried 


pork dishes. 


Jaban 


xtet 


Side dish accompanied with rice 


Banchan that is heavily seasoned and not very 
moist, such as side dishes, dried danchan, or 
fermented fish. 


Jaban means “to be next to dap” or “to help with 
meals” and refers to danchan that is served with 
bap. Jaban does not refer to one specific rec- 
ipe. It is a generic term for all banchan, dried 


banchan, and fermented fish eaten with dap. 


a 


Costaria costata (five-ribbed kelp) jaban | Rural Development 
Administration 


Fermented fish is usually made with mackerel. 
Qimin Yaoshu, published in the 1500s, describes 
how to ferment jaban, and Myeongmul Giryak, 
published in the 1870s, refers to jaban as fish 
fermented with salt. Joseon Mussang Sinshik Yori 
Jebeop, published in 1936, and Cooking Joseon 
Food, published in 1946, introduce recipes for 
making jaéan with various fish during different 
seasons. 

Jaban was a general term for anchan, dried 
banchan, and fish fermented in salt that can be 
stored and eaten for quite a long period of time. 
However, in modern times, it usually refers to 
fish fermented in salt. 


Jangjorim 
Bz 


Braised beef or pork in soy sauce 


Various ingredients such as beef, pork, chicken, 
and eggs are steeped in ganjang and boiled 
so that the ingredients are fully permeated by 


ganjang. 


Meat jangjorim is most commonly made with 
beef and less commonly with chicken, but 
pheasant and pork are used too. The beef cuts 
used for jangjorim are round and shank as these 
cuts have little fat. With chicken jangjorim, a 
whole chicken is butchered and cooked with 
the bones. 

Banchan that have been reduced are essen- 
tial for a Korean meal table that consists of rice 
and banchan. Jangjorim, which is boiled and 
allowed to cool, is how food was prepared with 
salty ganjang to extend the shelf life. Jangjorim 


seems less sought after in modern times with 
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Jeyukbokkeum 


Jangjorim | Rural Development Administration 


the broad dissemination of simple recipes such 
as roasts and the common supply of storage ap- 


paratus like refrigerators. 


Jeyukbokkeum 


ASS 


Spicy stir-fried pork 
Stir-fried seasoned pork. 


The jeyuk in jeyukbokkeum refers to pork. The 
pink-colored pork is fresh, and pork with white, 
stiff fat is good. Compared to beef, pork has 
more fat, creating its typical fatty smell. There- 
fore, before it is cooked, this smell must be 
eliminated, which can be done with cheongju, 
minced garlic, ginger juice, or black pepper. 

Jeyukbokkeum provides balanced nutrition as 
it is pork stir-fried with various vegetables. It 
is affordable and filling. It is also a great side 
dish to accompany alcohol. It can be prepared 
quickly, which is why it is popular on the main 
menu of restaurants where ample food must be 
cooked rapidly. 


Kongjorim 
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Kongjorim 


S2a 


Braised soybeans 


Dried soybeans are macerated and braised in 


ganjang water. 


Kongjorim is a banchan that can be made eas- 
ily in any household. It is also called kongjang, 
kongjaban, and kongjwaban. Kongjaban is an- 
other form of kongjwaban, a combination of the 
Chinese characters wa, meaning to help, and 
ban, meaning bap. Jwaban means “alongside 
bap,” which is the definition of banchan. Jwaban 
refers to banchan strongly seasoned with a long 
storage life. 

Kongjorim is a banchan that can be stored 
and enjoyed for a long period. You consume 
the entire soybean, which means you consume 
several beneficial nutrients, such as plant-based 
protein and dietary fiber. It was a banchan al- 
ways served on the meal table back when there 


was a shortage of protein. 


t 


Hay st 
Kongjorim | Rural Development Administration 


Saengseonjorim 


MMAR 
Braised fish 


Radish is placed in the bottom of a pan, on top 
of which fish and condiments are placed. On- 
ions, large green onions, ginseng, etc. are added 


to enhance the flavor. 


Braised dishes are often served on the daily Ko- 
rean meal table. Saengseonjorim is a representa- 
tive Korean danchan. Fish was a source of pro- 
tein in the past, when protein was insufficient 
in the diet of commoners. Carp was commonly 
caught in fresh water such as streams and thus 
used in many braised dishes. The saltwater fish 
often used for braised dishes was pollack. 
Saengseonjorim is easily caught fish that is 
braised with vegetables and salty ganjang or 
spicy gochujang until there is little stock remain- 
ing. It was a danchan that could be enjoyed year- 
round. Saengseonjorim with various fish was 
enjoyed in all regions of Korea, a country that is 


surrounded by water on three sides. 


Tteokbokki 


450/ 


Stir-fried rice cake 


Garaetteok, beef, and various vegetables stir- 
fried in ganjang seasoning and cooking oil, or 
garaetteok, fish cakes, and vegetables boiled in 


water and seasoned with gochujang. 


Tteokbokki consisted of garaetteok, beef or sea- 
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Tteokbokki was a special dish that was only 
eaten in royal palaces and by noble families 
because ¢teok was rare. However, it has now be- 
come a very common and inexpensive dish. The 
key condiment also changed from salty ganjang 
to spicy gochujang. Tteokbokki continues to 
evolve, and there is even ¢teokbokki made with 


Jiajang, a Chinese doenjang. 


Royal tteokbokki | Korean Food Promotion Institute 


food, mushrooms, and vegetables stir-fried 
in ganjang seasoning or cooking oil. Tteok is 
steamed grain flour, usually rice flour. Garae- 
tteok is long and cylindrical. After the 1950s, 
tteokbokki became a spicy dish cooked with 
gochujang, tteok made with rice flour, fish cakes, 
and vegetables, which is the ¢teokbokki that most 
Koreans enjoy today. It is so well loved that 
there are a number of ¢teokbokki stores in front 
of schools, and they can easily be found in tra- 


ditional markets. 


Jeon 
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PAN-FRIED PANCAKE 


Jeon 


a 


Korean pancake(pan fried) 


Meat, fish, shellfish, and vegetables are sliced 
thin and coated with flour, such as wheat flour, 


and panfried in cooking oil. 


Jeon is made with various ingredients such as 
meat, fish, shellfish, and vegetables. The raw 


or slightly cooked ingredients are sliced thin, 


= a 


Jeon | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and Flavors of Korea 


coated with flour and eggs, and panfried in 
cooking oil. Wheat flour is the most common 
flour. However, in the summer when potatoes 
are harvested, potatoes are ground to make po- 
tato jeon; in the winter, macerated nokdu (mung 
beans) are ground to make nokdujeon. In mod- 
ern times, jeon made with fish, zucchini, and 
pork are the most common. 

Pyeongchang and Bongpyeong in Gang- 
won-do, located in the central eastern region of 
South Korea, are regions that produce a lot of 
buckwheat. In these regions, memil (buckwheat) 


jeon are made. First, green onion threads or 


napa cabbage leaves are placed in a heated pan, 
which is then topped with buckwheat batter. 
The light and savory taste of buckwheat makes 
memiljeon very enjoyable. In Busan, a port city 
in southeastern South Korea, jeon made with 
green onions are a delicacy. It pairs well with 
takju made in Geumjeongsanseong Fortress, lo- 
cated in the same area. 

In modern times, some cooking oils, such 
as soybean or corn oil, are used only for fry- 
ing. However, during the Joseon Dynas- 
ty(1392-1910), the dynasty that preceded 
modern-day Korea, skills for pressing oil had 
not been developed, so people were unable to 
extract oil from soybeans. This is why tradition- 
al Korean dishes are more often panfried in 
sesame oil, such as jeon, or roasted directly over 
an open flame, rather than fried. Jeon cooked 
with oil was valuable. It was only during holi- 
days, celebrations, or ritual days that the smell 
of cooking oil being used to make jeon perme- 
ated the air in and around the home. This was 
so much the case that there was a saying, “the 
smell of cooking must saturate the air on ritual 
days because that is how the spirits of our an- 


cestors find us and eat their food.” 


Baechujeon 


HE 
Pan-fried napa cabbage 


Leaves of baechu (napa cabbage) are coated in 
flour batter and panfried in cooking oil. 


Baechujeon are battered napa-cabbage leaves 
panfried in cooking oil. Jeon means ingredients 


panfried in cooking oil. Depending on the 
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Buchujeon 


region, it is also called baechujeok or baechajeok. 
Baechujeon is a local dish of Gyeongsang-do, 
the southeastern region of the Korean Penin- 
sula. In the north around Andong, it is often 
served at family celebrations, including on cer- 
emonial occasions, as well as on the daily din- 
ner table. The northern part of Gyeongsang-do 
is mountainous, and beans, radish, and napa 
cabbages are grown there, which is how dishes 
that use these ingredients came to be developed. 
Generally, the harvesting of grains dominated 
culture. 

Baechujeon is a local Gyeongsang-do dish. 
As one napa cabbage leaf is panfried at a time, 
it is quite similar to memiljeon, the local dish of 
Gangwon-do, located in the north. However, 
the main ingredient of memiljeon is kimchi, and 
memil batter is used instead of wheat flour. 


Buchujeon 


BAH 


Leek pancake 


Wheat flour is mixed with duchy (chives), sea- 
food like squid or clams, and other minor ingre- 


dients and then is panfried thin in cooking oil. 


Buchu is called jeongguji or sol in Gyeongsang-do, 
the northeastern region of Korea; so/ or sobul 
in Chungcheong-do, central and central-west 
regions of Korea; so/ in Jeolla-do, southwestern 
Korea; and saeuri in Jeju-do. Jeongguji has the 
following meanings: “it has medicinal effects 
when consumed between the first and ninth 
month of the lunar calendar,” “you will live until 
at least 90 if you eat this every day,” and “it will 


sustain the affection between a husband and 


Gamjajeon 


Making Gamjajeon | Gangwon | 2013 | National Folk Museum of 
Korea 
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wife for a long time.” As such, it is regarded as a 
highly nutritious food. 

Buchujeon is a health food made with chives, 
which are known to be a natural stamina boost- 
er. Jeon is thinly sliced or minced ingredients 
panfried in cooking oil. It pairs well with sea- 
food like squid, oysters, or clams, but any veg- 
etables laying around in the refrigerator can be 
used. In Gyeongsang-do, it is a local dish that is 


commonly eaten every day. 


Gamjajeon 
aaa 


Potato pancake 


Potatoes are ground and made into small pan- 
cakes or cut into thin slices and coated in dough 


or eggs to be fried in oil. 


Potatoes (gamyja) are a crop rich in vitamins and 
minerals, including potassium, which is benefi- 
cial for blood pressure. Since ancient times, po- 
tatoes were a valuable substitute for rice when 
food was scarce. Gamjajeon or gamjabuchim are 
representative local foods in Gangwon-do, lo- 
cated in the central eastern region of the Kore- 
an Peninsula. 

Gamjajeon made with newly harvested pota- 
toes is a representative summer delicacy. Jeon is 
thinly sliced or minced and panfried in oil. To 
make gamjajeon, potatoes are grated thin and 
thinly panfried, or they are cut into thin strips 
and fried. It can be made with only potatoes, 
or any other available vegetables can be added, 


such as chives or carrots. 
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Hobakjeon 


sual 


Pan-fried pumpkin 


Hobak (zucchini) is cut into thin circular slices, 
coated with wheat flour and eggs, and pan-fried 
in cooking oil. 


There are different kinds of hobak. In Korea, it 
largely refers to zucchini or old pumpkins. Ho- 
bakjeon is usually made with zucchini. Zucchini 
are coated with wheat flour and eggs and pan- 
fried in cooking oil. It is a significant source of 
energy for bodies drained of energy from the 
summer heat. 

As hobakjeon is high in calories, it was often 


eaten as a dish appropriate for the heat of sum- 


mer. Zucchini are in season during the summer. 


Jangtteok 


aa 
Spicy pancake 


Wheat or rice flour is mixed with jang and con- 
diments, pressed flat, and grilled or panfried in 
cooking oil. 


Jang refers to the various condiments that flavor 
Korean food, and f#eok is steamed grain flour. 
Jangtteok is made with various ingredients and 
is a dish that embodies regional characteristics. 
When gochujang is added to dough, it is called 
gochujangtteok, and when doenjang is added, it is 


Jangtteok | Rural Development Administration 


Kimchijeon 


called doenjangtteok. It is rich in nutrients and is 
served as a banchan. 

The element common to all the different 
kinds of jangtteok is its preparation: it is made 
by mixing doenjang or gochujang, molding it 
into a flat disc, and then steaming it or panfry- 
ing it in cooking oil. It is common for it to be 
frequently prepared and eaten in the summer. 
It is slightly salty and savory and contains var- 
ious fresh seasonal vegetables, such as zucchini, 
chives, green onions, and green chili pepper. It 
certainly stimulates the appetite in the heat of 


midsummer. 
Kimchijeon 
Hala 
Kimchi pancake 


Kimchi mixed with flour is panfried with oil. 


Kimchijeon is a popular dish that can easily be 
made with just kimchi and flour, but it is also a 
dish that is difficult to make taste good. Jeon is 
made by panfrying thinly sliced or minced in- 


# 


Kimchijeon | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and Flavors of Korea 
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gredients. To make a delicious kimchijeon, there 
are many things to be mindful of, such as the 
degree of fermentation of the main ingredient, 
kimchi, the amount of kimchi and flour, the 
concentration of the batter, and the amount and 
temperature of the oil when panfrying. Because 
everybody’s tastebuds are different, nothing can 
be generalized, but it is thought to be most fla- 
vorful if the kimchi is overly fermented and the 
sourness is strong. 

Kimchi is Korea’s representative food, and 
kimchijeon, which uses kimchi, is a dish that 
most Koreans enjoy. The recent food hallyu (lit. 

“Korean wave,” connoting the recent boom in 
international interest in Korean culture) has 
meant that kimchijeon is a dish enjoyed by many 


around the world. 


Pajeon 


ri 


Green onion pancake 


Wheat batter is mixed with pa (green onions) 


and eggs and pan-fried in a round, flat shape. 


nN 1 w 
Pajeon | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and Flavors of Korea 


Pajeon is a type of jeon pan-fried in cooking 
oil. Green onions are the main ingredient. It is 
enjoyed by many people as a daily snack, side 
dish with alcohol, or danchan. Various ingredi- 
ents can be added depending on the recipe. In 
modern times, dongraepajeon from the port city 
Busan, located at the southeastern tip of the 
peninsula, is a popular local food. 

Seafood or meat can be added to pajeon. 
Pajeon was always included in traditional cele- 
brations. It is a popular and useful dish, as it is 
often served as a side dish for alcohol or on meal 
tables. 


Sanjeok 


aay 


Skewers 


Meat and vegetables are sliced into long strips, 


seasoned, and skewered to be grilled. 


Sanjeok is usually made with beef. However, de- 
pending on the ingredient, it can be called yuk- 
sanjeok (beef), eosanjeok (fish), or japsanjeok (var- 
ious ingredients). It is also identified depending 
on the recipe. However, sanjeok generally refers 
to the skewers of raw meat and vegetables that 
are grilled over an open flame. If green onions 
are added, it is called pasanjeok, and if tteok 
is added, it is called ¢teoksanjeok. There is also 
sanjeok called jijimnureumjeok, in which the in- 
gredients are pierced with a skewer, coated with 
flour and eggs, and panfried in cooking oil. 

In terms of method, the Chinese characters 
for grilling ingredients on skewers or on gridi- 
rons placed over an open flame is jeok, and the 


Chinese characters for grilling ingredients on a 


Yukjeon 


Pasanjeok | Institute of Korean Royal Cuisine 


heated stone or on iron plates is called beon. A 
text from the year 1900 states that grilling with 
skewers is jeok, but all other grilling methods 
are gui. Sanjeok is made with a combination of 
ingredients, including meats, vegetables, and 
mushrooms, and can be made with various sea- 


sonal vegetables or even white ¢teok. 


Yukjeon 


Su 


Pan-fried beef 


Beef is thinly sliced and scored, seasoned, coat- 
ed with wheat flour and eggs, and panfried in 


cooking oil. 


Seon 136 137 Hoe 


VEGETABLES AND FISH FOOD / 
RAW FISH OR BEEF / 
DRIED MEAT, FISH, OR SHELLFISH 


Yukjeon | National Folk Museum of Korea 


Yukjeon is also called gogijeon. Gogi (meat) is 
yuk in Chinese characters. Jeon is thinly sliced 
or minced ingredients panfried in oil. To make 
yukjeon, lean beef is sliced thinly and scored 
evenly. It is then seasoned with ganjang, sugar, 
diced green onions, diced garlic, sesame oil, ses- 
ame seeds, and black pepper. Then, it is coated 
with wheat flour and eggs and panfried in 
cooking oil. 

In the province of Hwanghae-do in North 
Korea, gogijeon made with beef is always served 
on ritual tables on holidays or on ancestral rite 
tables. Jinju, Gyeongsangnam-do, located in 
southeastern Korea, is known for its naengmy- 
eon; there, people place thinly sliced yukjeon on 
naengmyeon as gomyeong (topping used to en- 
hance the visual appeal and flavor of the food). 
In modern times, the yukjeon made in Gwangju, 
Jeolla-do, located in the southwestern region of 
Korea, is very famous. 

Yukjeon served on memorial service tables or 
ancestral rite tables are made with thick slices 
of meat, but as regards ywkjeon enjoyed on a 
daily basis, the meat should be thinly sliced for 


tenderness. 


Seon 


4 


Vegetables and fish made into dumpling-like food 


Vegetables such as cucumbers and pumpkins, 
dubu, and fish are stuffed with so before being 


stir-fried or steamed. 


Seon are beautifully shaped and bite-sized, 
which is why they are served as an appetizer 
in traditional Korean multi-course meals or as 
snacks served with alcoholic beverages. 

Seon is made by stuffing so into vegetables, 
dubu, and fish and stir-frying or steaming 
them. So is an ingredient that is also in mandu 
or kimchi. Vegetables made into seon include 


cucumbers, pumpkins, eggplants, and pep- 


Dubuseon | Rural Development Administration 


pers. Cucumber seon is made by splitting a 
cucumber down the middle, making angled 
slits, pickling it in salt, and then draining the 
water. Thinly sliced meat and mushrooms are 
added with condiments, and all are stir-fried 
to create the so, which then fills in the angled 
slits. Then, it is panfried lightly in cooking oil. 
When serving it, sweet vinegar water (water 
that is a mix of vinegar, sugar, and a little salt) 
is poured over top. Pumpkin seon is made the 
same way. Pumpkins and eggplants are often 
hollowed out; then, the so is stuffed inside and 
this is steamed. 

There are various ingredients and recipes 
for seon. In an old text, vegetable ingredients 
are often mentioned, such as cucumber seon, 
pumpkin seon, eggplant seon, napa cabbage seon, 


and pepper seon. However, a text from the Jap- 


anese colonial period mentions seon made with 


Eggplant seon | Rural Development Administration 


animal-based ingredients, such as dubuseon, egg 


seon, and fish seon. 


Hoe 


3| 
Food prepared raw or slightly cooked 


Meat, fish, or shellfish are eaten raw or par- 
boiled in water, then sliced, and dipped in con- 
diments such as red pepper paste with vinegar 


or mustard sauce. 


Hoe can largely be divided into raw hoe and 
parboiled sukhoe. Raw hoe comprises vari- 
ous fish, yuwkhoe made of raw beef, and gaphoe 
made of beef intestines such as omasum (third 
stomach), liver, and kidney. Sukhoe comprises 
eochae, which is whitefish coated with starch 
and cooked slightly, sukchae made with seafood 
such as squid, octopus, etc., and ganghoe, which 
is parboiled green onions, water parsley, and 
edible shoots of a fatsia shrub tied in the shape 
of a topknot. In modern times, /oe usually refers 
to cleaned, sliced fish, sea squirts, sea cucumber, 
oysters, etc. However, before refrigerating facil- 


ities were developed, it was hard for people in 


Mulhoe 


Yukhoe | Rural Development Administration 


central regions to obtain fresh fish. The Korean 
people liked to eat raw beef as well; hence, they 
would butcher a cow and eat Aoe with the fresh 
meat or intestines. 

People enjoy Ace for its original flavor. The 
freshness of the ingredients is most important; 
therefore, particular attention is required in 
preparation. Today, Japanese fish oe is the most 
famous worldwide, but Koreans also enjoy hoe 
of various ingredients. Additionally, Koreans 


particularly like ywkhoe. 


Mulhoe 


B3| 


Cold raw soup 


Hoe (slices of raw fish) dish in which fish and 


shellfish are thinly sliced and mixed with vari- 


ous condiments to be steeped in cold water. 


‘The seafood used in mulhoe differs according to 
region, but it can include squid, cuttlefish, sea 
cucumber, sea squirt, abalone, sea bream, coral- 
fish, halibut, sea bass, spotty belly greenling, sole, 
and rockfish. The base condiment also differs 
according to region and includes gochujang or 
ganjang. The taste of mulhoe differs from region 
to region as well as between those restaurants 
that sell the dish. The seafood used for mulhoe 
is high in protein, low in fat, and are very nutri- 
tious. 

Mulhoe is a summer delicacy with a fairly 
simple recipe. It originated with fishermen, who 
added vegetables to sliced fish, mixed in some 
seasoning, and poured cold water over them to 


prepare a simple meal to eat at sea. 


Yukhoe 


ssl 


Beef tartare 


Lean meat that is sliced into thin strips and eat- 


en raw or with light seasoning. 


—_ 


Yukhoe | Korean Food Promotion Institute 


Yukhoe is raw meat, which is more tender than 
cooked meat. When meat is cooked over an 
open flame, the proteins consolidate, making it 
tough, but ywkhoe without fat is light and savory. 
Pears are usually eaten with yukhoe because it is 
a fruit that aids digestion. 

Various lean meats are thinly sliced to make 
yukhoe, and it is eaten raw or with light season- 
ing. It is a kind of oe that developed in Korea, 
and it has been consumed in various ways since 
ancient times. Generally, lean beef is thinly 
sliced and seasoned, but there is also gaphoe, 


which is made with beef intestines. 


Po 


= 
Dried meat, fish, or shellfish(jerkey) 


A generic term that refers to meat, fish, or shell- 
fish dried raw or after being soaked in salt, gan- 


Jang, or oil. 


Po is a processed food with a considerably long 
history. As ancient people would have dried the 
leftovers of the wild game, fish, and shellfish 
they hunted and ate, it is presumed that po was 
first processed during the era of hunting 
and gathering. During the Joseon Dynasty, 
seafood and meat were made into po in 
various ways and in various forms and 
served on meal tables. 

During the Joseon Dynasty, po was 
served in ceremonies and rituals in both 
royal palaces and civilian homes. Po 
was a food item prepared for shortages, 
which indicates the wisdom of the Ko- 


rean ancestors. 


Yukpo 


Yukpo 


Sz 


Beef jerky 


Meat (usually beef) is thinly sliced, seasoned 
with salt or ganjang, and dried. 


Yukpo is a precious food item of animal origin 
that has a longer storage period than raw meat. 
Its advantages include being small in volume 
and lightweight, which is why it was useful 
to people going on a long journey. It was also 
gifted to an envoy who was traveling a great 
distance. It is not only rich in nutrients, such 
as protein and minerals, but also a meaningful 
food that has the unique flavor of preserved food. 

Other countries also prepare ywkpo, and it 
has a very long history in Korea. Even today, it 
can be found in many households where it is 
eaten as a side dish with alcohol or as a snack 
or banchan. It is also used in weddings, as it is 
prepared by the bride when meeting her par- 


ents-in-law. 


Yukpo | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and Flavors of Korea 
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Eoran 


oz 


Dried roe 


Roe from such fish as gray mullet are pickled 
with salt or ganjang and half-dried for a thick 


texture. 


Eoran was made in order to store fish roe for 
long periods of time. It is made from the roe 
of various fish, including gray mullet, croaker, 
salmon, and yellow corvina. Usually, a pair of 
roe from one croaker or gray mullet are dried 
together. The exterior has a dark brown gloss 
from the oil. Croakers and gray mullets were 
specialties on the midwest coast, and thus, eor- 
an has been manufactured for a very long time. 
This is also why eoran form this region is famous. 

The process for manufacturing and pre- 
serving eoran is difficult, which is why it was a 
specialty given as a gift to the royal court in the 
Joseon Dynasty and served on ancestral rite ta- 
bles or special occasions in the homes of noble- 
men. In the past as well as in modern times, it 
is a dish that is cherished and served to special 


guests as an accompaniment to alcohol. 


Gwamegi 


=}al7| 
Half-dried saury 


Semi-manufactured herring or saury that is 


dried in the winter sea breeze. 


Gwamegi is not the name of a specific fish. It re- 


ct al Od! = ) 


Gwamegi being dried | Korea Regional Cultural Resource Research 
Institute 


Gwamegi | Rural Development Administration 


fers to fish that is repeatedly frozen and thawed 
and that has less than 40% of its moisture left. 
In the East Sea, a large quantity of herring or 
saury are caught in the winter, so this method 
was developed to store large volumes of fish. 
This is a delicacy of the winter season. 

Once gwamegi’s nutritional benefits became 
known and storage and transportation methods 
such as vacuum packaging advanced, it became 
popular nationwide. In Guryongpo, Pohang, a 
port city located in southeastern Gyeongsang- 
buk-do, a province in the southeastern region of 
the Korean peninsula, a gwamegi festival is held 
every year. Pohang’s Youngil bay is known to 
have the best environment for fermenting and 
drying gwamegi, with its winter ocean winds 


and temperatures. 


Nakjitangtangi 


“xletstol 


Dish with small octopus chopped alive 


Living naji (small octopus) cut into bite-size 


pieces. 


Living na&ji cut into small pieces and topped 
with garlic, sesame oil, and sesame seeds is 
called nakjitangtangi. This dish gets its name 


because the sound the knife makes on the cut- 
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Bugak 


ting board when chopping nakji is “tang, tang.” 
Nakji is caught primarily off the west coast of 
Korea, especially off the coast of Jeolla-do, in 

the southwestern region of the Korean Pen- 
insula. They are caught with fishing rods, with 

traps, or by hand. Na&ji caught by hand in the 

mud flats is considered best. 

Nakji is tender and has a clean taste. It can 
be cooked as various raw, roasted, or boiled 
dishes. Nakjitangtangi, in which na&ji is cut 
into bite-size pieces and eaten with beef, is 
not only delicious but also not difficult to eat 


raw. 


FRIED FOOD 


Bugak 


i=} 
#2 


Vegetable and seaweed chips 


Dried thin-leaved or root vegetables or such 
vegetables coated with glutinous rice paste, 


dried, and fried in oil until they puff up. 


Bugak is made by washing and drying seasonal 


E 
Tt 


1d 


vegetables or seaweed or by coating either with 

glutinous rice paste or rice flour, drying them in 

the sun, and frying them in plant-based cooking 

oil. Bugak that is fried in oil puffs up because 

of the coating of glutinous rice paste or rice 

flour, and it has a crispy texture and savory flavor. 
Bugak is eaten as banchan or as a side dish served 

with alcoholic beverages. Bugak has evolved sub- 
stantially as temple food. The paste is the sticky 
substance made with starch from rice or flour 
and can be used to affix or stiffen things. 


Chicken 


7 


Gajukbugak and gimbugak | Rural Development Administration 


Green chili-pepper bugak | Rural Development Administration 


Bugak is a fried food that is made when 
needed. Korean cuisine generally does not have 
many fried dishes, and dugak is an excellent 


source of vegetable fat. 


Chicken 


alzl 


Deep-fried chicken 


An English word that refers to the animal or 
the meat of a chicken but is used in Korea to 
refer to fried or roasted chicken. 


When compound feeding factories were intro- 
duced to Korea in the early 1960s, feed began 


to be produced in large amounts, inaugurating 


the era of mass poultry production. Thus, the 
culture of crisply frying chicken in oil was 
established. In the 1980s, a new version of 
fried chicken was introduced—the yangnyeo- 
mchicken. One chicken company began selling 
fried chicken coated with sweet, spicy sauce, 
Koreanizing fried chicken. Subsequently, many 
franchise chicken companies emerged in Korea, 
and chicken became a food loved by many Ko- 
reans. 

When the Korean economy was going 
through a difficult time in the mid-1990s, many 
family heads lost their jobs because of layoffs 
and forced retirement. These people started 
chicken restaurants to earn a living. During 
the 2002 Korea-Japan World Cup, abundant 
chicken and beer were sold, making them huge 
amounts of money. Since then, the culture of 
eating chicken with beer has become a trend, 
and chicken with beer became a go-to dish for 
various get-togethers. Additionally, chicken 
franchise companies began delivery services, 
which elevated chicken from a snack or late- 
night snack to a dish loved by all Koreans. Now, 
it is a dish on the leading edge of the Hansik 
Hallyu (Korean Wave) and is the top dish that 


foreigners crave when they are in Korea. 


Chicken | National Folk Museum of Korea 
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Dongaseu 


Dakgangjeong 


Hua 
Deep-fried and braised chicken 


Fried chicken mixed with condiments and boiled 
or roasted for a long time with ganjang or corn 


syrup and topped with a garnish, such as nuts. 


Dakgangjeong was developed with the same 
principle as Korea's traditional gangjeong (a type 
of confectionery). Knowing that gangjeong’s oil- 
fried glutinous rice dough, which is coated in 
corn starch, does not become soggy, this prin- 
ciple was applied to chicken. So, unlike friend 
chicken in sweet chili sauce, dakgangjeong 
maintains its crispy texture. Dakgangjeong was 
a homemade dish, and it was only commercial- 
ized in the early 1990s. Sinpo Dakgangjeong 
in Sinpo Market, Incheon, the port city to the 
west of Seoul, as well as Manseok Dakgang- 
jeong in Jungang-dong, Sokcho, a port city in 
Gangwon-do, located in the east, are famous for 
their dakgangjeong. 

After American friend chicken was intro- 
duced, fried chicken in sweet chili sauce was in- 
vented to suit Korean tastes. However, it would 
become soggy when it cooled. To remedy this 
shortcoming, dakgangjeong was invented. It is 
especially popular among the younger genera- 
tion because of its crisp texture, sweetness, and 


spiciness. 


Dongaseu 


EAA 


Pork cutlet 


Thinly sliced pork seasoned and coated with 


flour, bread crumbs, eggs, etc. and fried. 


Dongaseu was first introduced into Korea in 
the 1930—40s. The meat was pounded thin like 
wangdongaseu and served with steamed rice, 
kimchi, gua, and pickled radish. In the 1970- 
90s, Western restaurants became popular na- 
tionwide, and dongaseu became a dish that the 
entire family loved and would eat when dining 
out on a special occasion. 

Dongaseu is a dish that spread to Korea from 
Europe via Japan; it is a Western dish that is 
also Japanese and Korean. Culture, including 
food, always transforms and becomes local- 
ized. Cultural dissemination can be observed 


through the origin and history of dongaseu. 


is ROS: 


dongaseu | National Folk Museum of Korea 


Suyuk 


BOILED BEEF OR PORK / 
FOOD MADE WITH PORK 
INTESTINES 


AS 


Suyuk 


+S 


Boiled (beef/pork) slices 


Beef or pork that is boiled and strained. 


Suyuk is a combination of su, water, and yuk, 
meat. During the Joseon Dynasty(1392-1910), 
cow, sheep, and boar meat cooked in boiling 
water was served for rituals. Cooked beef intes- 
tines, stomach, lungs, and pork ribs were also 
served. Sanga Yorok, an old text, states that “the 
addition of hwangmil, honey scooped out of a 
bee hive, or zakju, Korean alcohol, when cook- 
ing beef intestines makes them more tender and 


flavorful.” It also includes recipes for boiling 


Suyuk | Rural Development Administration 


meat, such as cherry leaves stuffed in the mouth 
or smeared on the exterior of a beef head before 
it is cooked, or the addition of vinegar or alco- 
hol when boiling chicken to make it cook faster. 

When cooking suyuk, the flowers, fruits, 
roots, or seeds of plants are added, after which 
spices such as garlic, ginseng, and onion are 
also added so that it can be enjoyed by everyone. 
Various cuts were used, including lean meat, 
meat with bones, and intestines. As it is boiled, 
the fat is drained into the stock, resulting in a 
low-fat meat and making suyuk a health food. 
Pork swywk was known as a health food for very 
elderly people. 


Sundae 
Fa | 


Korean sausage 


After pork intestines are stuffed with blood curd, 
meat, glutinous rice, glass noodles, mung bean 


sprouts, onions, etc., they are tied and steamed 


or boiled. 


Pork intestines are stuffed with blood curd, veg- 


etables, tofu, glutinous rice, etc., and both ends 


Sundae | National Folk Museum of Korea 


of the intestines are then tied up before cooking. 
Sundae can be said to be similar to sausage. It 
used to be made and eaten in Hamgyeong-do 
and Pyeongan-do, North Korea, and in Jeju-do 
in the southern sea, but it gradually came to be 
enjoyed across the country. In the past, a house- 
hold would slaughter a pig from among their 
livestock on a holiday or special occasion; sun- 
dae was made using pig intestines. However, in 
modern times, sundae is made in small factories 
with more glass noodles than glutinous rice or 
vegetables, making it a popular shelf-stable food, 
snack, and street food. Sundae is usually made 
with pork intestines, but some are made with 
frozen pollack, squid, or the swim bladder of 
croakers. Additionally, depending on the stuff- 
ing, it is called green onion sundae or glutinous 
rice sundae. 

Sundae uses pig blood, so not everyone en- 
joys it. However, it is rich in iron, making it very 
nutritious. It is also a great meal, as it is very nu- 
tritionally balanced because the stuffing includes 
various vegetables, grains, meat, and tofu. Sundae 
is usually cooked as a jim or guk, but in modern 
times, it is also grilled on a hot plate, fried, or 
even made into jeon. Sundae is one of the most 
common menu items in restaurants across the 


country and one of the most popular street foods. 
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Abaisundae 


OFHEO|z=CH 


North Korean-style sundae 


Pork tripe is stuffed with various ingredients 
and steamed. It originated in the province of 


Hamgyeong-do. 


Abaisundae originated in the province of 
Hamgyeong-do in North Korea. It was brought 
into South Korea by refugees of the Korean 
War and took root near Sokcho, Gangwon-do, 
located in eastern Korea. Abai means “father” or 
“senior male adult” in Hamgyeong-do. The ref- 
ugees from the Korean War temporarily settled 
in Sokcho, Gangwon-do, and they made their 
livelihood selling sundae (pork intestines stuffed 
with meat, tofu, green onions, etc., which is 
then boiled). It is said that it came to be called 
abaisundae because it was made by abai. 
Abaisundae is pork tripe stuffed with various 
ingredients, including steamed glutinous rice; 
hence, compared to the sundae of other regions, it 
has a larger diameter when cut into slices. It can 
no longer be said to be a local dish of Hamgyeo- 


ng-do because it has changed and taken root in 


another region. 


abaisundae | Sokcho, Gangwon-do | 2014 | National Folk Museum 
of Korea 


Byeongcheonsundae 


Byeongcheonsundae 


sae 


Byeongcheon-style sundae 


Produced in Byeongcheon, South Korea, dyeo- 
ngcheonsundae is a local dish consisting of 
steamed pork intestines stuffed with onions, 
cabbage, glass noodles, blood curd, green onions, 
garlic, and ginger. 


Sundae is steamed pork intestines stuffed with 
onions, cabbage, glass noodles, blood curd, 
green onions, garlic, and ginger. One of the 
regions famous for this is Byeongcheon, which 
is also called Aunaesundae. Byeongcheon is in 
Cheonan city in Chuncheongnam-do, the mid- 
western region of the Korean Peninsula. This is 
the location of Aunaejangteo, which is where 
Yu Gwansun fought for Korea’s independence 
during the Japanese colonial period. In the early 
1960s, a pork processing factory was built near 
Aunaejangteo, and a shop that sold sundae (pork 
intestines stuffed with vegetables and blood 
curd) was built in order to increase utilization of 
the by-products of the pork processing factory. 
This began a profusion of shops specializing in 
sundae appeared, leading to the creation of a 
sundae street. From 1998, byeongcheonsundae was 
designated Cheonan’s specialty. 

Byeongcheonsundae, which started off as a 
dish sold in markets, is now a local dish that 
represents Cheonan. There are now many fran- 
chises across the nation. 


oe ove 
Making myeongtaesundae | Sokcho, Gangwon-do | 2014 | 
Folk Museum of Korea 
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National 


Myeongtaesundae 


SEH=CH 


Pollack sundae 


The bones and intestines are removed without 
splitting the belly, and various ingredients are 
stuffed into the myeongtae (pollack), which is 


then steamed. 


Myeongtaesundae is made the same way that 
sundae is (pork intestines are stuffed with meat, 
tofu, and green onions and boiled). However, 
instead of pork intestines, pollack is used. Pol- 
lack are no longer caught on the east coast of 
Korea, though they had been common previ- 
ously, which made them an inexpensive ingre- 
dient. However, because the ingredients stuffed 
into pollack were not commonly eaten, myeong- 
taesundae was considered special. 

Myeongtaesundae is a dish that was estab- 
lished on the east coast of Korea, south of the 
Armistice Line, by displaced people from the 
northeast coast. Originally a northern dish, it 
still exists in North Korea and is considered a 
special dish. In Ansan Sikdang, a fancy restau- 
rant in Potonggang-guyok, Pyongyang, North 
Korea, myeongtaesundaejjim is introduced on its 
menu as a famous North Korean dish. 


Ojingeosundae 
2302 


Squid sundae 


Squid tentacles, carrots, onions, chives, mung- 


bean sprouts, duu, etc. are minced, seasoned, 
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Ojingeosundae 


Making ojingeosundae | Sokcho, Gangwon-do | 2014 | National 
Folk Museum of Korea 
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stuffed in the mantle of a squid from which the 


intestines have been removed, and steamed. 


Ojingeosundai is made by mincing squid tenta- 
cles, carrots, onions, chives, mung-bean sprouts, 
etc.; mixing this with glutinous rice dap, glass 
noodles, or dubu; and seasoning it to be stuffed 
into the clean mantle of a squid, which is then 
steamed whole. It is a local dish in Gangwon-do, 
beside the East Sea where squid is caught in 
abundance. It is similar to how sundae (meat, 
dubu, green onions, etc. stuffed into pork in- 
testines and steamed) is prepared, except with 
squid (aingeo), hence the name ojingeosundae. 
Ojingeosundae is a kind of sundae that con- 
sists of various vegetables like carrots, burdocks, 
cucumbers, bean sprouts, onions, chives, and 
dubu being stuffed into a squid. The addition 
of glutinous rice or glass noodles makes it a fa- 
vorite of people of all ages. The portions are large 
and it is highly nutritious, making it a great meal, 


snack, or side dish served with alcohol. 


Goraegogi 
Daa7| 
Whale meat 


Edible parts of a whale, such as whale meat, 


skin, intestines, tongue, and gums. 


Modern whaling in Korea began in 1899 and 
1900, when Russian and Japanese whaling fleets 
used the Jangsaengpo area of Ulsan, Korea’s 
southeast port city, for their operations. Large 
whales caught in the East Sea were pulled into 
Jangsaengpo and dismantled. Whale oil was 


produced, and the consumption of whale meat 


Goraegogi | Ulsan | National Folk Museum of Korea 


spread to Ulsan and the neighboring city, Pohang, 
at the beginning of Japanese colonial period. 
After 1986, commercial whaling was suspended, 
and whale meat was no longer supplied. 

Whale meat is distinguished by the fact that 
the color and shape of each part differs. Meat 
for roasting, bulgogi or suyuk, is high in hemo- 
globin and redder than beef. Whale skin from 
the wrinkled part under the chin and toward 
the chest is called une, which is considered pre- 
cious because even large whales yield little une. 
The white meat from directly above the tail is 
fatty and is called onomi; it is equivalent to beef 
ribeye. It is the most valuable cut of whale meat. 
‘The gums of baleen whales are called jeongsul. 

Because the taste of whale meat differs de- 
pending on the cooking method or cut, there is 
a saying that “there are twelve flavors of whale 
meat.” As fresh whale meat has become scarce 


because of the criminalization of whaling, it is 
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difficult to find various whale meat dishes, but 


one can still find whale suyuwk, hoe, and stew. 


Jokpyeon 


au 


Cow's foot jelly 


Cow’s feet are boiled, thinly sliced, and boiled 
again until they are liquified. The liquid is then 


poured into a bowl to harden. 


Jokpyeon was always served at a royal feast. Jok 
means legs, and pyeon refers to a kind of ¢teok 
(steamed grain flour). Jokpyeon was a dish en- 
joyed in the winter in Korea because the cold 
weather was perfect for hardening jokpyeon. 
According to the book Traditional Korean Food, 
people in metropolitan areas such as Seoul and 
Gyeonggi-do ate jokpyeon made with only cow’s 
feet, whereas in Jeollabuk-do, southwestern 
Korea, people added pheasant to make yong- 
bong-jokpyeon. In Gyeongsangbuk-do, south- 
eastern Korea, sangeopipyeon remains a local 
food made with the skin and meat of sharks. 
Jokpyeon is a dish that utilizes the scientif- 


ic principle that collagen becomes gelatinous 


Pyeonyuk 


when heated for a long time. It is tasty and 
highly nutritious, and even the mixture of 
colors is given attention with gomyeong (topping 
placed or sprinkled on top of food). It is soft 
and tender, making it suitable for the elderly 
and children. 


Pyeonyuk 


Boiled pork slices 


Brisket, cow head, pork head, pork belly, etc., 
are boiled thoroughly, pressed to harden, and 
thinly sliced. 


Pyeonyuk is made by boiling a piece of meat in 
water, wrapping it in hemp cloth, pressing it flat, 
and serving it thinly sliced. This is why it is also 
called sukpyeon, a combination of suk, meaning 
to cook, and pyeon, meaning piece. Pyeonyuk 
was an extremely prized food always served on 
the king’s meal table or when hosting guests. 

A hardening process is required to make py- 
eonyuk; therefore, in the past, it would have been 
easier to prepare in the winter. Additionally, it 


was a prized dish with a long preparation time. 


Jokpyeon | Rural Development Administration 


Pork head pyeonyuk | Rural Development Administration 
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JELLIED FOOD / 


BEAN 


Muk 


2 
Jellied food 


Water is added to seaweed, grains, fruit, root 
sediment, or fish skin and boiled to a thick con- 
sistency, which is then hardened. 


Dotorimuk and cheongpomuk | Korean Food Promotion Institute 


Hwangpomuk | Rural Development Administration 


CURD 


a/t 


Muk was made by wisely utilizing crops from 
barren soil or foods that were usually thrown 
away, such as fish skin. Muk made with mung 
beans, acorns, or buckwheat provides a sense of 
satiety and has functional components that are 
beneficial to your health. However, it is higher in 
calories than muk made with seaweed or fish skin. 
Wumu made with seaweed, such as agar-agar, is 
an ultra low-calorie food as it has no caloric val- 
ue, and it is helpful for those who are obese or 
have diabetes or high blood pressure. The main 
ingredient of muk made with fish skin is collagen, 
a type of protein, which distinguishes it from 
muk made with plants. Muk is smooth and gela- 
tin-like and has a unique texture, but the flavor is 
not extraordinary. However, eating it with other 
ingredients like vegetables enhances the flavor, 
aroma, and texture. In the past, it was a dish that 
was eaten instead of a meal when food was scarce, 


but in modern times, it is popular as a diet food. 


Cheongpomuk 


gz5 
Mung bean jelly 


Starch made by grinding mung beans is boiled 
for a long time until it is viscous, which is then 


hardened. 


Cheongpomuk | Rural Development Administration 


Fine flour made by grinding acorns, buckwheat, 
and mung beans is mixed with water and boiled 
for a long time. When this hardens, it becomes 
extremely similar to Western jelly. This is called 
muk, which is enjoyed by Koreans. Cheong- 
pomuk is muk made with mung beans. As con- 
siderable attention was required when making 
muk, cheongpomuk was always highly valued and 
served during celebrations. 

Cheongpomuk, firm or soft, is considerably 
delicious even if eaten simply, such as by dip- 
ping a slice in seasoning. It can also be mixed 
with water parsley, mung bean sprouts, and beef 


and seasoned with ganjang or vinegar. Further, 


it is used as an ingredient for bibimbap. 
An old text states that “cheongpomuk has a 
simple taste and is delicious when eaten on a 


~ ay ~ 


Making dotorimuk | Sejong | 2016 | National Folk Museum of Korea 


Dotorimuk 


spring night.” Moreover, some records state 


that cheongpomuk was consumed with red bean 


juk on the winter solstice, the shortest day and 


longest night of the year. 


Dotorimuk 


Eeays 
Acorn jelly 


Dotori (acorn) starch is boiled in water and 


poured into a mold to harden. 


Muk was made by wisely utilizing crops from 
barren soil or foods that are usually thrown 
away, such as fish skin. Dotorimuk made with 
acorns (from oriental white oak, Japanese oak, 
Mongolian oak, oak, or sawtooth oak) was also 
made to relieve hunger when food was scarce, 
but today, it is enjoyed as a unique dish. The 
taste changes according to the amount of tan- 
nin, which has a bitter taste. It is low in calories, 
making it a popular health food enjoyed as a 
snack or banchan. 

Dotorimuk was used in a variety of ways to 
relieve hunger in the past. It could be stored for 


longer than other mu&, making it highly practical. 


Eomuk 
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Eomuk 


os 
Fish cake 


Raw fish meat is ground, mixed with starch, 
seasoned with salt and condiments, molded into 
shapes, and steamed, grilled, fried, or boiled. It 


originated with a Japanese dish, kamaboko. 


The Japanese dish kamaboko, which was made 
and sold by the Japanese during the Japanese 
colonial period, was supplied to Korea because 
Koreans enjoyed it. After liberation from Japa- 
nese colonization, public opinion overwhelm- 
ingly favored replacing Japanese names for food 
and other common objects with Korean names 
for the same objects. In 1949, the Hangeul 
Society, which directed Korean language edu- 
cation at the time, suggested changing Japanese 
names for food and other terms used on a daily 
basis to Hangeul, including the replacement 
of kamaboko with saengseonmuk. However, this 
word did not stick. In 1992, the National Insti- 
tute of the Korean Language, which overseas 
Korean language policies, changed saengseon- 
muk to eomuk. 

Eomuk is a Japanese dish that was intro- 
duced to Korea during the Japanese colonial 
period, but Koreans enjoy it as well. In modern 
times, various ingredients are added to the base 
of fish, and it is made into various shapes. It is 
widely eaten at home, as banchan for packed 
lunches, or as a snack. 


Memilmuk 


a5 
Buckwheat jelly 


a 


Making memilmuk | Jeongseon, Gangwon-do | 2013 | National Folk 
Museum of Korea 


Memil (buckwheat) sediments are boiled into a 


thick consistency and cooled to harden. 


Memilmuk does not have an extraordinary taste, 
but it has a unique smooth texture and aroma. 
It is usually consumed with vegetables and 
various condiments. Memilmuk is also a health 
food because buckwheat contains rutin. Rutin 
strengthens capillaries, preventing cerebral 
hemorrhage, and lowers cholesterol and blood 
sugar. Additionally, the high level of digestive 
enzymes make it a representative dish that does 
not burden your stomach. 

Memilmuk is a food that must be offered in 
folk religious rituals related to dokkebi (one of 
the spirits that takes the form of animals or hu- 
mans) because it is a dokkebi’s favorite food. A 
dokkebi is a god of wealth, plentiful fish, fire, and 
plague. 


Olchaengimuk 


28015 
Tadpole-shaped jelly(nooddle) 


Corn and buckwheat grains are steeped in 
water to soften them and then ground with a 
millstone; foreign material is removed, the sed- 
iment that settles to the bottom is boiled until 
it is thickened, and then, it is pressed through 
a frame and solidified in cold water. The shape 


resembles a tadpole. 


The sediment of acorns, buckwheat, and mung 
beans are hardened to create muk. This was 
served as a meal substitute in regions where 
farming was difficult. However, in modern 


times, it is regarded as a local dish and a bit 


Olchaengimuk 


Making olchaengimuk | Jeongseon, Gangwon-do | 2014 | National 
Folk Museum of Korea 


Dubu 


of a novelty. The same goes for olchaengimuk. 
The sediment of corn or buckwheat grains are 
boiled until they thicken; then, this is pressed 
through a frame with small holes, which is then 
solidified in cold water. This creates muk that 
are shaped like tadpoles. 

Unlike other muk that are solidified slowly 
at room temperature, the method for prepar- 
ing olchaengimuk makes it solidify quicker. The 
frame used to make o/chaengimuk is a simple, 
everyday object that can be constructed by 
punching holes in a dagaji or tinplate. 


Dubu 


=a! 
TT 


Bean curd(tofu) 


Soybeans are macerated in water and ground. 
Soymilk is filtered out and coagulant is added 
for hardening. 


Dubu is the most popular processed food made 
with soybeans, a danchan for commoners that 
everyone loves. As it is made with soybeans, 
known as “meat grown in the fields,” it is rich in 


plant protein and fat. Soybeans are a nutritious 


Making dubu | Ganghwa, Incheon | 2017 | National Folk Museum of Korea 


food that have long been relied on most by 
vegetarian monks and vegetarians in India. For 
generations, Koreans have often prepared and 
eaten dubu and have always served it at ceremo- 
nies, such as feasts or ancestral rites. 

The recipe for dubu is as follows. Soybeans 
that have been macerated in water for about 12 
hours are ground with a millstone (tool used 
to grind grains). Then, ten times more water 
than ground soybeans are combined. This com- 
bination is boiled for 5-10 minutes and then 
squeezed through a cloth to make soy milk. 
Coagulants, such as calcium chloride, magne- 
sium chloride, and calcium sulfate, are added 
to soy milk that is at around 70-80°C, which 
coagulates the soy protein in the soy milk. A 
dubu frame is covered with cloth, filled with 
coagulated lumps, covered with cloth again, 
and pressed with a heavy object to dehydrate 
it. Then, once the dubu has hardened, it is cut 
into smaller pieces. Dubu that has not hardened 
as much is called sundubu, which is eaten with 
some condiments or added to a jyigae. 

Dubu is the food most sought-after by com- 
moners, and it is widely used as an ingredient in 
Lanchan. Dubu can be eaten raw, but it can also 
be added to gus dishes, grilled in oil, or steamed. 
‘The residue from straining soy milk is called di, 


which can be cooked or fermented to create 
bigijang. 


Tangpyeongchae 


Mung bean jelly salad 


Cheongpomuk, made of mung beans, is mixed 


with beef and vegetables. 
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Tangpyeongchae 


Making tangpyeongchae | National Intangible Heritage Center 


Umu 


Acorns, buckwheat, mung beans, etc., are 
ground to make a fine flour, which is mixed 
with water and boiled for a long time. After- 
ward, it hardens to create muk, which Koreans 
love. Muk made with mung beans is called 
cheongpomuk, and cheongpomuk mixed with beef 
and vegetables is called tangpyeongchae. Tangpy- 
eong means unbiased, and ¢angpyeongchae was 
used to praise Korea’s ancient kings for treating 
their servants equally. 

When making tangpyeongchae, cheongpomuk 
and beef are cut into thin slices, mixed with var- 
ious condiments, and stir-fried. Vegetables are 
boiled and strained. Water parsley and mung 
bean sprouts are generally used. Eggs are fried 
and sliced thin. Subsequently, all are mixed with 
ganjang and vinegar sauce and topped with sea- 
weed flakes. 

Tangpyeongchae is a harmony of colors: red 
from beef, black from seaweed, white from 
cheongpomuk and mung bean sprouts, green 


from water parsley, and yellow from eggs. 


Umu 


oo 
a i 


Seaweed gelatin 


Prepared umurgasari (agar) is boiled in water 
until it thickens, poured into a container, and 
allowed to harden. 


Umu is made by preparing agar, a kind of sea- 
weed, boiling it, and letting it harden. It is 
common for it to be prepared frequently in the 
summer. The transparency gives it a refreshing 


appearance. Umu is then sliced into thin pieces. 
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Umunaengguk | Rural Development Administration 


When added to soymilk, it is called umukong- 
guk or umukongmul. Thin slices of cucumber 
are also added. It is a dish that is low in calories, 
and the protein, vitamins, etc. from the soy- 
beans and cucumbers supplement the nutrition- 
al components the body needs in the heat of 
summer. 

Umu made from seaweed is a very low calo- 
rie food, and it helps address health issues like 
obesity, diabetes, and high blood pressure. It 
also helps with constipation, as it expels food 


and toxins from the intestines. 


157 Gujeolpan 


RICE AND 
MEAT WRAPPED WITH LEAVES 
OR SEAWEED 


Ssam 


4 


Leaf wraps 


Using large vegetable leaves or seaweed as a 


wrap or the ingredients wrapped in such a way. 


There are three broad definitions of ssam. First, 
it is using large vegetable leaves or seaweed as 
a wrap. Wrapping ssam with large vegetable 
leaves has always been one of Koreans’ favorite 
ways to eat a meal. Second, it refers to the in- 


gredients used, such as napa cabbage or seaweed. 


ssam | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and Flavors of Korea 


The cookbook Joseon Mussang Sinsik Yori Jebop, 
published in 1924, states that “napa cabbage is 
the most common ingredient used as a wrap.” 
Third, it refers to the ingredients in the wrap. 
‘The act of wrapping rice and various foods in 
vegetables or seaweed is one of Korea’s unique 
methods of eating. Wrapping meat (animal pro- 
tein), green onions, garlic, and chili with gochu- 
Jang (spicy condiment) or doenjang (sweet and 
savory condiment) in raw vegetables became 
popular overseas as well after the 2000s because 
of the Hansik Hallyu (Korean Wave). In the 
process, ssamjang was developed, which is a 
representative food for properly seasoning the 
ssam. In most Korean restaurants that sell meat 
or raw fish, vegetables or seaweed are served for 


ssam. Also, many restaurants specialize in ssam. 


Gujeolpan 


THe 


Platter of nine delicacies 


In the outer compartments of the gujeo/- 
panchanhap (a wooden serving container with 
eight compartments around the edge and one 


compartment in the center), cooked vegetables, 


Jangajji 


Gujeolpan | Institute of Korean Royal Cuisine 


mushrooms, meat, abalone, sea cucumbers, eggs, 
etc. are placed. These eight foods are wrapped in 
the miljeonbyeong (fried thin, round dough) that 


is placed in the middle compartment. 


Gujeolpan is a very colorful dish that makes use 
of Korea’s favorite five cardinal colors (yellow, 
red, blue, white, and black). Gujeo/panchanhap 
is an octagonal wooden container with a total 
of nine compartments, including the round 
compartment in the middle. The number nine 
means “everything” in the East and symbolizes 
the perfect ideal. 

Gujeolpan is very colorful and served in a 
luxurious container, enhancing the visual appeal 
of the dinner table. It has a clean taste and is 


appropriate as an appetizer. 


Jangajji 
Zopml 
Pickled food 


Vegetables such as radishes, cucumbers, peppers, 
sesame leaves, and garlic are placed in doenjang, 
gochujang, or ganjang to ferment so that they 


can be stored for longer. 


Jangajji | Rural Development Administration 


Oiji 


PICKLED VEGETABLES 


opm 


Jangajji’s slightly salty flavor and crunchy tex- 
ture are excellent. In Korean culinary culture, in 
which rice is the staple food, jangajji is an im- 
portant dish served as a refreshing anchan. It is 
quite salty, so it is cut into small pieces, rinsed 
to reduce saltiness, and, at times, mixed with 
sesame oil, sugar, and sesame seeds. Over 200 
kinds of jangajji have been passed down since 
ancient times, making jangajji a very common 
dish in Korea. 

Jangajji is a banchan made with various sea- 
sonal vegetables and stored each in their own 
way in order to prevent food shortages from day 
to day. Since ancient times, jangajji has been 
important for providing vitamins in the winter 
when there is a shortage of vegetables; it is also 
a traditional Korean fermented food that stim- 


ulates the appetite. 


Oiji 


Pickled cucumber 


A banchan made by placing cucumbers in a jar 
and adding, for fermentation, a brine that has 
been boiled and then cooled. 


Ojji | Institute of Traditional Korean Food 


Kimchi, fermented vegetables, is a representative 
Korean food. There are many kinds of kimchi as 
almost any vegetable can be made into kimchi. 
Oiji is one example. The ji means kimchi. O77i 
is the main ingredient in naengguk, which is 
eaten chilled in the summer and stimulates the 
appetite. It is sliced into round shapes, and the 
moisture is squeezed out. It is sometimes mixed 
with condiments too. Oiji can be made into jan- 
gajji, a useful temple anchan. Jangajji refers to 
vegetables steeped in ganjang (liquid condiment 
used to provide a salty taste) or brine or refers 
to vegetables soaked in the traditional Korean 
condiments doenjang or gochujang and to be eat- 


en in small amounts over time. 


Jeotgal 


SALTED SEAFOOD 


Jeotgal 


AZ 
Salted food 


—— | 


Jeotgal | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and Flavors of Korea 


Fish and shellfish are pickled in salt etc. and 


fermented. 


Jeotgal is a fermented food with a long his- 
tory in a rice farming culture in which rice is 
the traditional staple of the diet. Usually, the 
main ingredients are fish and shellfish, which 
are pickled in salt and fermented. During the 
fermentation process, the salt suppresses the 
reproduction of putrefactive bacteria and the 
enzymes break down the meat to create a salty 
and unique savor. For a very long time, jeotga/ 
has influenced the traditional food cultures of 
countries like Japan, China, Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, Laos, Thailand, Myanmar, Bangladesh, 
Malaysia, Indonesia, and the Philippines. 

In Korea, jeotga/ is eaten as a banchan 
but also used as an ingredient to make other 
banchan. With a geography where three sides of 
the country are surrounded by the sea, the peo- 
ple of Korea made fish and shellfish into jeotgal 
so that they could store and eat it for longer. 
Jeotgal was made by adding a high concentra- 
tion of salt to raw fish and shellfish or their 
intestines and eggs, all of which easily went bad. 
On the east coast where salt is scarce, unlike 
the western and southern coasts of Korea, jeof- 
gal was made by adding salt and grains. This is 
called sikhae. 

In Korea, where rice is the staple food, jeor- 


gal was used as an ingredient that was inexpen- 


sive but provided a variety of flavors. It plays 
an especially important part in adding flavor 
to kimchi, which is vegetables mixed with red 
pepper powder, green onions, garlic, etc. and 
fermented. Because it is a common food en- 
joyed by Koreans, various jeofga/ festivals occur 
throughout the country. 


Changnanjeot 


aun 
Salted pollack 


Pollack intestines are salted and fermented. 


In Korea, where rice is the staple food, people 
eat jeotgal made by pickling fish and shellfish 
and their eggs and intestines in salt. Changnan- 
Jjeot made of pollack intestines is one example of 
such jeot. Changnanjeot was mainly eaten on Ko- 
rea’s east coast, where pollack were caught fre- 
quently. In modern times, it is enjoyed through- 
out the country owing to the advancement of 
processing technology and distribution facilities. 

The recipe differs according to region. The 
changnanjeot of Gangneung, Gangwon-do, has 
a chewy texture and is reddish gray in color. 
During fermentation, protein is broken down, 


creating a taste unique to changnanjeot. 


Eoriguljeot 


oA|2H 
Salted oysters with hot pepper 


Guljeot made with a small amount of salt. 


Galchisokjeot 


Fermented salted fish and shellfish are called 
Jeo; it is a staple dish in Korea. Jeo¢ is eaten as 
is or used as an ingredient to enhance the flavor 
of another dish. There are many kinds of jeos, 
which can even be made with gu/ (oysters). Eo- 
riguljeot is guljeot made with a small amount of 
salt. Because there is so little salt, it cannot be 
preserved for long; thus, it is consumed as soon 
as it has been properly fermented. 

In Korean, eo/gan refers to the brief fermen- 
tation of something using a small amount of 
salt. Fo/ means “to lack” or “incomplete,” and 
gan refers to the saltiness of a dish. The eori in 
eoriguljeot is a transformation of eo/. Unlike gu/- 
Jjeot, which is fermented in salt for a long time, 
eoriguljeot is fermented briefly and consumed as 
banchan. Sometimes, red pepper powder is add- 
ed for flavor. 


Galchisokjeot 


BalSa 
Salted cutlassfish 


Fermented food made from salted cutlassfish 


offal. 


Fermented salted fish and shellfish and their 
eggs and intestines are called jeoz; these are sta- 
ple dishes in Korea. Jeo¢ is eaten as is or used as 
an ingredient to enhance the flavor of another 
dish. Galchisokjeot is one of the numerous types 
of jeot. The bellies of cutlassfish that are about 
to spawn are fatty and full of eggs. The method 
that the ancestors thought of to keep such offal 
(stomach, intestines, roe) rich with nutrients for 
a long time was to salt and ferment it; this be- 


came galchisokjeot. 


Gejang 


Galchisokjeot is a representative jeotga/ made 
from fish offal, as is changnanjeot. Offal contains 
many autolytic enzymes, which increase decom- 


position rate and taste comparable to meat. 


Gejang 


Ala 


Soy sauce marinated crab 


Sea crabs and freshwater crabs marinated in 
boiled ganjang (a salty, dark colored liquid con- 


diment). 


Jeotgal is a key dish in the Korean diet. Jeotga/ 
refers to salted, fermented fish and shellfish and 


Ganjang gejang | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and Flavors of 
Korea 


Spicy gejang | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and Flavors of 
Korea 


their eggs and intestines. However, gejang is also 
seen as jeotga/ in a wider sense. The only differ- 
ence is that the crabs in gejang are marinated 
with ganjang rather than salt. Gejang is usually 
made with blue crabs (saltwater crabs) or land 
crabs (freshwater crabs). 

‘The process of making gejang differs region- 
ally. In the southern provinces of Jeollanam-do 
and Gyeongsangnam-do, blue crabs marinated 
in ganjang are removed and condiments are ap- 
plied before further fermentation. In the central 
province of Chungcheongnam-do, blue crabs 
are placed upside down in jars, and red chili 
pepper, garlic, ginger, and ganjang are added. 
After one day, the ganjang sauce is poured out, 
boiled, cooled, and poured back into the jar for 
further fermentation. In Jeollabuk-do, the liquid 
condiment is added to marinate for about two 
days. It is then poured out, boiled, cooled, and 
poured back in to marinate; this is repeated two 
or three times. In Gyeongsangbuk-do, blue crab 
is mixed with various condiments like red chili 
pepper powder, ganjang, minced garlic, ginger 
juice, sesame oil, and sesame seeds. 

So, ways to make gejang differ, but the sa- 
vory taste, which leaves us wanting more, is the 
common factor. This is why gejang’s nickname 
in Korea is “bapdoduk.” “Rice” is Korea’s staple 
food “prepared by boiling grains such as rice 
and barley,” and “doduk” means “theif.” 


Guljeot 


2H 
Salted oyster 


Gul (oyster) is salted and then fermented for a 


certain period of time. 


Fermented salted fish and shellfish are called 
Jjeot, and they are staple dishes in Korea. There 
are numerous types of jeot. Jeot can be made 
with oysters, which is called gu/jeot. 

Oysters are found in all parts of Korea 
except Gangwon-do, which is located in the 
eastern region of the Korean Peninsula. They 
are eaten raw but can also be enjoyed as jeon 
(ingredients coated in grain flour and panfried 
in oil) or in guk (soup made by simmering meat 
and vegetables for a long time). However, oys- 
ters have a short storage period. Making them 
into jeot was a method the ancestors developed 
to store oysters for longer. 

Making gu/jeot is simple. Wash the oysters 
and salt them before fermenting. Gu/jeot can be 
enjoyed as is, but it tastes better when condi- 
ments are added to suit one’s taste. Jeotguk, the 
liquid created when gu/jeot ferments, is some- 
times added to kimchi (vegetables salted or sea- 


soned and then fermented). 


Kkanarijeot 


mL EIA 


Salted sand lance 


Kkanari (sand lance) is pickled in salt and fer- 


mented. 


Fermented salted fish and shellfish and their 
eggs and intestines are called jeot, and they are 
staple dishes in Korea. Jeof is eaten as is or used 
as an ingredient to enhance the flavor of an- 
other dish. There are many kinds of jeo¢, one of 
which is made with dfanari (sand lance). Sand 


lance is a long, thin, cylindrical fish. 


Myeolchijeot 


Kkanarijeot is usually used when making 
kimchi (salted vegetables or vegetables mixed 
with condiments and fermented), rather than 
eaten as is. Kkanarijeot is fermented for a very 
long time and often liquified, which is called 
kkanariaekjeot. Kkanariaekjeot is rich in protein 
and essential amino acids and is widely used as 
a condiment for both kimchi and other vegeta- 


ble anchan or boiled vegetables. 


Myeolchijeot 


Bala 


Salted anchovies 


Salted myeolchi (anchovies) fermented for a cer- 


tain period of time. 


Fermented salted fish and shellfish and their 
eggs and intestines are called jeot, and they are 
staple dishes in Korea. There are various kinds 
of jeot, one of which is myeolchijeot made with 
anchovies. 

In the early 19th century, anchovies caught 
in large quantities off the coast of Korea began 


to be dried and made into jeor. The protein and 


calcium in anchovies come into contact with 


’ jut u 


Making myeolchijeot | National Folk Museum of Korea 


Myeongnanjeot 


salt, and aged and fermented anchovies contain 
lysine and threonine, which are essential amino 
acids, making up for the nutrients lacking in 
grains. Myeolchijeot are the most common in Ko- 
rea, along with jeot made with shrimp. The myeo- 
Ichijeot made in Chuja-do located off the coast of 
Mokpo, Jeollanam-do, is especially well known. 

In the middle regions of the Korean Penin- 
sula, such as Seoul and Gyeonggi-do, jeot made 
with shrimp is used when preparing kimchi 
(fermented vegetables), but in southern regions 
like Jeolla-do and Gyeongsang-do, strong myeo- 
Ichijeot is used when making kimchi. 


Myeongnanjeot 


Bin 
Salted pollack roe 


Myeongnan (pollack roe) is salted and fermented. 


Fermented salted fish and shellfish and their 
eggs and intestines are called jeor, and they are 
staple dishes in Korea. Jeof is eaten as is or used 
as an ingredient to enhance the flavor of anoth- 
er dish. Myeongnanjeot is one of the numerous 
types of jeor. 

Myeongnanjeot often appears on the dinner 
table of Korean households, and it is a high 
quality jeot that is used in various dishes. It can 
be made into jjigae (a broth prepared by adding 
water to a pot and cooking it) or used as garnish 
(placed or sprinkled on food to enhance the 
shape, color, and taste of a dish). Recently, it has 
been used as an ingredient in bread and pasta. 

Myeongnanjeot has the unique texture of 
roe and a slightly bitter, salty taste that is quite 
pleasing. With the advent of the era of health f 
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Xy 


Meongnanjeot | National Folk Museum of Korea 


winter, dongbaekhajeot. There are also gonjaengi- 
Jeot made with red gonjaengi in the early summer 
and early fall, and ohajeot made with freshwater 
shrimp. Saeujeor is usually used as a minor ingre- 
dient when making kimchi (vegetables mixed in 
various condiments and fermented), a represent- 
ative Korean dish, as well as when cooking guk 
in order to enhance the flavor. Saeujeot contains 
digestive enzymes and is therefore eaten with 


high-protein food such as pork. 


Ojingeojeot 


Laon 
Salted squid 


Ojingeo (squid) is pickled in salt and fermented. 


Fermented salted fish and shellfish are called 
Jjeot, a staple dish in Korea. Jeor is eaten as is or 
used as an ingredient to enhance the flavor of 
another dish. Ojingeojeot is one of many kinds 
of jeot. It is widely eaten in the coastal regions 
of Korea, especially in Gangwon-do and Gyeo- 
ngsangbuk-do, where squid is caught in large 
quantities. It is pickled in salt. If pickled with a 


lot of salt, it does not go bad even when stored 


for a long period of time. Ojingeojeot made with 
salt and condiments cannot be stored and eaten 
for long, but it is a great banchan. The saltiness 
stimulates the appetite, and its high amino acid 
and protein content make it suitable for balanc- 
ing the nutrition of a Korean meal table. 


Saeujeot 


MPA 
Salted shrimp 


Jeotsaeu (mysid shrimp) are pickled in salt and 


fermented. 


Fermented salted fish and shellfish are called 
Jjeot, and they are staple dishes in Korea. Jeot is 
eaten as is or used as an ingredient to enhance 
the flavor of another dish. Saeujeot is one of the 
many kinds of jeog; it is made frequently on the 
western and southern coasts of South Korea. 
Saeujeot can be called by different names de- 
pending on the shrimp fishing season and the 
type of shrimp. If the shrimp were caught in 
spring, it was called chunjeot; if caught in May, 


Saeujeot | National Folk Museum of Korea 


Sikhae 


it was called ofjeor; if caught in June, yukjeor, 
if caught in the fall, chujeot; and if caught in 
the winter, dongbaekhajeot. There are also gon- 
Jaengijeot made with red gonjaengi in the early 
summer and early fall, and tohajeot made with 
freshwater shrimp. Saeujeot is usually used as a 
minor ingredient when making kimchi (veg- 
etables mixed in various condiments and fer- 
mented), a representative Korean dish, as well 
as when cooking guk in order to enhance the 
flavor. Saeujeot contains digestive enzymes and 
is therefore eaten with high-protein food such 


as pork. 


Sikhae 


Alsi 
Half-dried fish coated with rice 


and condiments and fermented 


Fish pickled in salt is mixed with rice (cooked 
millet, cooked rice), shredded radish, red pep- 
per powder, and other condiments and fer- 


mented. 


Korea is surrounded on three sides by water. 
On the west coast where salt production is 
high, the people prepared and ate a lot of jeot 
(fish meat, eggs, and intestines pickled in salt 
and fermented for a long time). On the other 
hand, on the east coast where salt production 
is low, sikhae was developed, which uses a com- 
bination of salted fermentation and lactic acid 
fermentation with grains such as rice. Usually, 
fish is used for sikhae. However, around the 
15th century, yang (cow’s first stomach, the ru- 
men), pork skin, dried or uncooked pheasant, 


and vegetables such as bellflower roots were 


Tohajeot 


Making halibut sikhae | Pohang, Gyeongsangbuk-do | 2015 | 
National Folk Museum of Korea 
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used as well. 

Sikhae is not that salty, and it was made at 
the same time as kimjang and eaten soon af- 
terward as banchan. Kimjang is the process of 
making kimchi (fermented vegetables that are 
mixed with various condiments) in late autumn 
to be eaten over the winter. These days, with 
the supply of refrigerators, sikhae can be made 
year-round as a special banchan. In modern 
times, halibut, squid, and sailfin sandfish sikhae 
are familiar to the public. Sikhae made without 
red pepper powder is served on the ancestral 
rite table on the east coast. 


Tohajeot 


Eold 
Salted prawn 


Toha (freshwater prawns) are pickled in salt and 


fermented. 


Tohajeot is jeot made with freshwater prawns. 
Although extremely tasty, it was made in small 
quantities, which made it a highly prized jeor- 
gal. Therefore, it was served to the king as a gift 
during the Joseon Dynasty(1392-1910). The 
tohajeot made in Omcheon-myeon, Gangjin, 
Jeollanam-do, was a common gift given to the 
king. Even today, tohajeot is a choice banchan 
that enhances appetite. 

Tohajeot is refreshing and sweet. It is a 
banchan that increases the appetite. It can be 
eaten with meat and used when making kimchi. 
As it helps digestion, it used to be consumed for 


indigestion. 


167 Jang 


SAUCE OR PASTE/ 
VINEGAR 


Jang 


Traditional condiment made with soybeans 


Meju (boiled soybeans crushed, molded into 
lumps, and dried) is made and soaked in brine 


for a time to ferment. 


Jang, in a narrow sense, refers to liquid ganjang. 
In a broader sense, it refers to all ganjang, doen- 
Jang, cheongukjang, makjang, and gochujang. Ko- 
rea’s jang are usually made with soybeans, and 
their minor ingredients include barley, wheat, 
wheat flour, non-glutinous rice, and glutinous 
rice. The savor of soybeans, the sweetness of 
grains, and the saltiness of the salt come togeth- 
er to create a unique flavor. The basic jang are 


ganjang, doenjang (meju leftover after making 


Jang | Yangpyeong, Gyeonggi-do | 2015 | National Folk Museum of 
Korea 


ganjang is crushed, salted, and fermented), and 
gochujang (red pepper powder and grain flour 
are mixed and fermented). There are many oth- 
er jang that create different flavors. 

Old-fashioned ganjang is usually used to 
season guk (made by adding water to whatever 
ingredients and boiling), so it is called gukgan- 
jang. Meanwhile, jinganjang is darker in color 
and has a strong sweet taste, which is why it is 
used more for dishes that are reduced. 

The history of jang began with agriculture. 
Artifacts of jars with lids are often found with 
remains from the Neolithic era, when agricul- 
ture began, and it is believed that these jars were 
used to make fermented foods like jang. An- 
cient Manchuria (currently three provinces in 
northeast China), known as the place of origin 
of soybeans, is the birthplace of the old Korean 
tribe “Maek-jok” and the land of Goguryeo. 
‘The origin of processing beans into jang can be 
guessed at. 

In Korea, pottery with a bare surface and a 
bean shape pressed into the bottom was found 
in the Sumol District of Paldang, Gyeonggi-do, 
a cultural site that tells us something about the 
history of soybean cultivation. Regarding this 
history, it is believed that jang was first made in 
Korea in the 5th or 4th century BC. It is pre- 
sumed that the type of jang produced was prob- 
ably a thick one that was a mix of contemporary 


ganjang and doenjang. 


Cheonggukjang 


Korea’s jang is also recorded in an ancient 
Chinese text, Samgukji. It states, “the people of 
Goguryeo are called seonjangyang because they 
are excellent at making fermented foods and 
skillfully storing ingredients.” The seon in soen- 
Jjangyang stands for “excellence,” jang stands for 

“hide,” and yang stands for “making alcohol.” 

The first industrialization of jang in Korea 
occurred in Busan, Incheon, and Gyeongseong. 
After the Japan-Korea Treaty of 1876 (an un- 
fair treaty that Korea was coerced into signing) 
and the Gapsin coup (political upheaval that 
occurred in 1884), Japanese people settled in 
these areas and built small factories to produce 
ganjang and doenjang. After Japan's defeat on 
August 15th, 1945, Koreans took over the facto- 
ries that had been operated by the Japanese and 
continued to produce jang. The typical ganjang 
sold in modern times is mostly fermented with 
yeast, which is why it tastes different from tra- 
ditional Korean ganjang. However, many food 
factories today produce Joseon ganjang that has 
the original flavor. Additionally, agricultural 
technology centers in each region provide pro- 
grams that show people how to make tradition- 


al ganjang themselves. 


Cheonggukjang 


aaa 
Rich soybean paste 


Soybeans are boiled thoroughly and fermented 
in a hot place for two to three days until a sticky 


thread is formed. 


Cheonggukjang is a kind of doenjang that has 


been fermented for a short period. Winter 


Cheonggukjang | National Folk Museum of Korea 


used to be the season for making cheonggukjang, 
but today, it can be consumed all year round. 
Cheonggukjang was traditionally made with 
that year’s harvest of soybeans from fall to the 
spring of the following year. The recipe is as 
follows. Stir-fried or macerated soybeans are 
boiled thoroughly, wrapped in a thinly woven 
cloth, placed in a container made of straw, and 
placed somewhere hot for two to three days. 
Strings that look like spiderwebs form after two 
to three days; subsequently, radish, red pepper 
powder, salt, etc., are added, and they are all 
fermented again. This is used as the main ingre- 
dient or a minor ingredient when cooking food, 
and it is stored and sometimes eaten as is. 
Tungtungjang is cheonggukjang frequently 
eaten in the Chungcheong-do area, located 
in the central region of South Korea. Cheong- 
gukjang is roughly mashed and mixed with 
meat, dubu, kimchi, etc., and boiled as a thick 
stew. It is said that boiling it produces a “tung, 


tung’ sound, thus giving it the current name. In 
Gyeongsang-do, located in southeastern South 
Korea, they make dambukjang. 

Cheonggukjang is a health food that can 
be consumed as is and can be dried and made 
into a powder; it has a long shelf-life. The main 
ingredient, soybeans, is rich in protein, fat, vita- 
mins, and minerals. It is easily digested and ab- 
sorbed, and the microorganisms formed during 
fermentation help check rising blood pressure. 
Cheonggukjang is highly nutritious and the most 
effective way to consume soybeans. 


Chojang 


aa 


Red chili-pepper paste with vineg 


A condiment made by mixing ganjang and 


vinegar. 


Chojang is a traditional Korean condiment. Ba- 
sic chojang is made by mixing ganjang (a dark 
brown salty condiment) and vinegar. This basic 
chojang is sometimes mixed with clear stock 
or water or sugar to create a milder, sweeter 
chojang. Chojang was created to mellow the 
saltiness of ganjang and the sourness of vinegar. 
Chojang is used to enhance the flavors of mandu, 
Jeon, suyuk, and jjim and season raw seasonal 
vegetables. 

Chojang is a harmony of sour and salty, and 
it enhances the flavors of Korean food, especial- 
ly jeon, suyuk, and octopus jjim. It is served in a 
Jongji and placed in the middle row behind dap 
and guk. As vinegar contains organic acids, cho- 


Jang also increases one’s appetite. 
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Doenjang 


Doenjang 


sig 


Soybean paste 


The meju (mashed boiled soybeans made into 
blocks and dehydrated) used to make ganjang (a 
salty, dark liquid used to season food) is crushed 


with salt to make doenjang. 


Doenjang means “to be somewhat thick.” It 
is also called sojang. Doenjang is an excellent 
source of protein because the main ingredient is 
soybeans, which are known as “meat grown in 
the fields.” 

Originally, one meju was used to make both 
ganjang and doenjang. But because all the flavor 
went toward making the ganjang, leaving the 
doenjang less flavorful, ganjang and doenjang 
came to be made separately. In order to promote 
the fermentation and increase the sweetness of 
the pastes, wheat, non-glutinous rice, and barley 
were mixed in when making meju. When mak- 
ing doenjang, the meju left from making ganjang 
is placed in a bowl and mixed with cooled sticky 
rice porridge or other grain porridges. One 
lump of meju is crushed and dried in the open 
air for two to three days to eliminate the smell, 
and then, salt is added to the mixture and it is 
mashed thoroughly. It is then put in a doenjang 
jar, and the top is covered with salt to make a 
finely colored and fine-tasting doenjang. 

Forty to sixty days after ganjang is made, the 
meju and liquid are separated. If the weather is 
warm, the fermentation period is shorter. Gan- 
Jang is separated from the meju, and if doenjang 
is not made that year with the meju, the meju 
blocks are covered with salt in August and 


stored for the entire winter. 


Ganjang 


BM cS ee 
Making doenjang | Buyeo, Chu 
Folk Museum of Korea 
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Ganjang 


zkat 


Soy sauce 


A dark liquid made of meju (fermented soybeans). 


After steeping meju (soybeans boiled, crushed, 
made into blocks, and dried) in salt water for 
30-40 days, it is brewed. The liquid from the 
brew is put into a caldron for further decoction 
or is dried in the sun to become ganjang. There 
are various types of ganjang, from transparent 
and light ganjang to dark ganjang that has been 
fermented over years. Light ganjang is added to 
vegetable dishes to preserve the color of the in- 
gredients and give it a clean taste, whereas dark 
ganjang, which has a sweet taste because of its 
long fermentation, is used in roasted, steamed, 
or stewed dishes. 

Depending on how it is made, ganjang can 
be divided into Yangjo ganjang, made from meju, 
or chemical ganjang, made from decomposing 
soybeans drained of oil. Yangjo ganjang made in 
households with meju can be divided into tradi- 
tional ganjang, which uses naturally fermented 
meju, or modern ganjang, which uses meju fer- 
mented with aspergillus. Traditional ganjang 
uses meju made of only soybeans, whereas mod- 
ern ganjang uses meju that is a mixture of soy- 
beans and starch. Chemical ganjang is an amino 
acid solution made from soybean protein de- 
composed using hydrochloric acid and to which 
is added salt for flavor and sweeteners and 
caramel color for color, taste, and smell. Yangjo 
ganjang can be added to chemical ganjang to 
supplement the taste and smell that it lacks, 
creating mixed ganjang. Most cheap ganjang for 
sale is mixed ganjang. 


Korea 


Making gukganjang | Sejong | 2016 | National Folk Museum of 
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Gochujang 


In the past, all Korean households regularly 
made their own ganjang. Today, more people 
consume ganjang produced in factories. The 
ganjang sold today has various flavors depend- 


ing on the ingredients and processing methods. 


Gochujang 


Dea 
Red chili paste 


A paste that is made by steaming grain flour, 
such as glutinous rice flour and barley flour, 
to create a mushy paste, which is mixed with 
fermented soybean powder, red pepper powder, 
and salt and then fermented. 


Gochujang is a fermented food unique to Korea. 
It is a complex condiment that embodies the 
sweetness of the chemical reaction of carbohy- 
drates mixed with water, the umami of amino 
acids produced by the decomposition of soy 
protein, the spiciness of chili peppers, and the 
saltiness of salt. 

Gochujang is usually made in March or April. 
‘The ingredients include red pepper powder, fer- 
mented soybean powder (soybeans are boiled, 
pounded into a powder, molded into blocks, 
dried, and then grinded into a powder again), 
grain flour, powdered malt (dried barley pow- 
der steeped in water and germinated), and salt. 
Red pepper powder is made from chili peppers 
with a rich color that have been dried and fine- 
ly ground without the seeds. When seasoning 
gochujang, salt that has been refined multiple 
times is used. When mixing gochujang, it is add- 
ed in three or four portions over two or three 
days rather than all at once. 


Makjang 


Gochujang serves as a unique condiment 
paste that adds spiciness and sweetness to food, 
deepening the flavor. It also adds a red color to 
the food, making it aesthetically pleasing as well. 
Gochujang is used throughout Korean cuisine. It 
is high in vitamin C, calcium, and iron, and the 


high level of capsaicin increases the appetite. 


y 


Making gochujang | Sejong | 2016 | National Folk Museum of Korea 
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Makjang 


arg 


Less fermented soybean paste 


Makjang is a quick doenjang made by ferment- 
ing meju powder that has been mixed with 
starch, salt, and red pepper powder. The meju 


used has not been used to extract ganjang. 


Ganjang, one of Korea’s traditional condiments 
used for a salty flavor, is made by adding salt 
to meju (boiled soy beans that are pounded, 
molded into lumps, and dried). The meju is 
then mashed, salt is added, and it is fermented 
to create a unique tasting doenjang. One such 
doenjang is makjang. However, the meju used 
to make makjang has not been used to make 
ganjang. Old texts record that “the meju made 
between autumn and winter is molded into cir- 
cular shapes but is broken in spring. It is mixed 
with warm water and salt water and kept in a 
warm room or in the sun for fermentation. It 
tastes different when eaten with namul [edible 
plants or leaves].” 

Compared to doenjang, makjang contains 
less salt and does not require a long fermen- 
tation period. Wheat, non-glutinous rice, and 
barley are added to the meju and the sugar is 


broken down, giving it a sweet taste. 


Makjang | Rural Development Administration 
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became industrialized. It has now been replaced 
S sa mj an g by mass-produced products. 
ue 


Sauce for leaf wraps 


Sikcho 


lic as well as sesame seeds and sesame oil. NES 


A paste that mixes doenjang, gochujang, and gar- 


Vinegar 
Ssamjang elevates the flavor of ssam (rice, meat, 
and danchan wrapped in lettuce, napa cabbage, A _ yellow liquid made with fermented alcohol 
pumpkin leaves, etc.), a dish that represents that is used to add sourness to food. 
the taste of Korea. Ssamjang is usually made 
by mixing doenjang (condiment made with Sikcho was probably a part of the Koreans’ lives, 
along with alcohol, the Three Kingdoms peri- 
od—Goguryeo, Baekje and Silla. When alcohol 


is left out, fruit flies swarm and it becomes 


soybeans) and gochujang (condiment made 
with chili peppers). However, the flavor differs 
depending on the ingredients and the recipe, as 
the mixture of gochujang and doenjang may be sikcho. According to an old text, Dongui Bog- 
stir-fried or boiled in the water used to wash am, sikcho eliminates toxins in food and creates 
rice and to which pyogo mushrooms and green 


chilis have been added. 


The main ingredient of ssamjang is gener- 


harmony with the five flavors. It was also called 
sour alcohol because the taste of alcohol was 
so strong. There are records of the medicinal 
ally doenjang—fermented soybeans—and so, it effects of sikcho in Dongui Bogam: “It gets rid of 
is highly nutritious. As soy protein is broken small abscesses, relieves pain in the chest and 
down during the fermentation of doenjang, it throat, and removes toxins in fish, meat, and 
is easily digested and absorbed. Ssamjang and vegetables.” 
doenjang were great sources of protein for Kore- Traditional si&cho only persists in records, 
ans with a low protein intake. as production has ceased. In Korea, there is no 
When eating ssam, a representative Korean longer any traditional sikcho made by ferment- 
food, the addition of ssamjang creates a rich ing acetate from alcohol made without other 
harmony of flavors. Because it is made by mix- _ additives. Most are made by fermenting acetate 
ing doenjang, fermented soybeans, and gochujang, _ by adding ethanol to fruit juice or grain mash. It 
it is also highly nutritious. Types of ssamjang was originally only used as a condiment, but its 
vary considerably depending on the minor in- —_ consumption as a health food became a trend, 
gredients. Freshwater ssamjang, a local dish in which greatly expanded the sikcho market. 
Chungcheongnam-do in central Korea, has a 

distinct taste. Ssamjang used to be made by in- 

dividual households, but with the development 

of the restaurant industry and the pursuit of 


convenience in dietary habits, ssamjang rapidly 
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RICE CAKE 


bly made primitive rice cakes using flat stones 


when farming and harvesting grains such as 


Tteok 


ec 
oe 


sorghum. Tteok made with rice appeared after 
ran the introduction of rice farming to Korea, and 
it has become a /eok culture unique to Korea as 
we know it today. 
Grain flour that is steamed in round earthen- Korean ¢teok is classified according to the 
ware called a siru or that is steamed and pound- _ ultimate recipe: steamed ¢teok (steamed in siru), 
ed or boiled in water and panfried in oil. pounded ¢teok (pounded after steaming), pan- 
fried ¢teok (panfried in cooking oil), and boiled 
Although it is uncertain exactly when Koreans tteok (dough boiled in water). Steamed freok is 


started preparing and eating ffeok, they proba- _ grains or grain powder steamed in siru, whereas 


Sirutteok Injeolmi 


Gyeongdan Hwajeon 


Tteok | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and Flavors of Korea 


pounded f¢teok is made by pounding steamed 
tteok with various tools. Panfried ¢teok is grain 
flour dough kneaded into shapes and panfried 
in cooking oil; it is also the first form of fteok. 
Boiled ¢teok is when the dough is boiled in wa- 
ter and strained, which would have been made 
only after the implements needed for boiling 
water had become available; this has led to the 
assumption that this was the type of ¢teok devel- 
oped last. 

Steamed ¢teok includes seo/gitteok, which has 
no layers, sirutteok, which has layers between 
which gomul (powder that coats ffeok or is in- 
serted between layers of ¢teok) is added, and 
Jeungpyeon, which is steamed by adding alcohol 
to non-glutinous rice flour. Pounded ¢feok in- 
cludes injeolmi, which is steamed glutinous rice 
flour that is pounded and coated with gomul. 
Panfried ¢teok includes jeonbyeong, hwajeon, and 
juak, which all entail panfrying glutinous rice 
flour dough that has been kneaded with boiling 
water. Boiled ¢teok includes gyeongdan, which 
is glutinous rice flour kneaded, shaped, boiled, 
strained, and coated with gomul. 

Tteok were a daily food; it is assumed that it 
became common at banquets, ceremonies, holi- 
days, and gifts once steamed rice became a part 
of Korean people’s lives. The main ingredients of 
tteok were non-glutinous rice flour or glutinous 
rice flour. Tfeok made with glutinous rice flour 
were considered more readily valuable. Of the 
tteok made with non-glutinous rice flour, garae- 
tteok (cylindrical ¢teok) and jeolpyeon (flat tteok) 
have a chewy texture as if made from glutinous 
rice flour that has been extensively pounded. 
Tteok were served with seasonal fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and medicinal herbs. With seasonal chang- 
es came different seasonal ingredients to add to 
tteok, enhancing the pleasure for everyone. 


The main ingredient in Korean ¢teok was 


Baekseolgi 


initially grains but changed to rice. Later, ¢teok 
were made more often with a mixture of rice 
and grains. Then, /feok were made more often 
by steaming rice flour, such as sirutteok, than by 
steaming whole grains and crushing them, such 


as injeolmi. In modern times, ¢teok are also made 


and sold as a cake. 


Baekseolgi 


447] 


Snow white rice cake 


Non-glutinous rice flour is finely ground, sugar 


water is added, and this is steamed. 


Tteok is “food made by steaming grain flour,” 
and siru is a kind of steamer used to steam ffeok. 
Baekseolgi is a basic tteok made with siru. One 
old text states that “baekseolgi is like a snowflake, 
and it does not go bad easily even when left out 
for the whole of a hot day.” It is white in color, 
and it has since ancient times represented clean, 
sacred food. Baekseolgi is made on the 21st and 
100th days after a baby is born, as well as on the 
baby’s first birthday. It is also used for special 


customary ceremonies and rituals. 


Baekseolgi | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and Flavors of Korea 


Gaetteok 


In Korean, daek means “white,” which sym- 
bolizes cleanliness and holiness. It also means 
the number “100,” which represents wholeness. 
For babies who cannot be breastfed, daekseolgi 
was crushed thin, dried, and used to cook a wa- 
tery juk when needed for feeding. Today, dackse- 
olgi is used to make ¢teok sandwiches, which are 


sold as a breakfast food. 


Gaetteok 


WA 


Barley flour rice cake 


Flour and barley flour are kneaded into a dough 
and steamed or toasted. 


Ingredients of gaettoek | Rural Development Administration 


Tteok (rice cake) is Korean for “food made by 
steaming grain flour, which is pounded or 
kneaded.” When gae is added to the front of a 
word, it usually means that the item is unattrac- 
tive or low in value. This is also the case for gae- 
tteok, as it was consumed when food was scarce. 
It was named according to the ingredients that 
were added, which included barley and mugwort. 

Making gaetteok is simple and easy, as it 
should serve as a substitute for rice. First, beans 
are washed and boiled. Barley bran flour is 
kneaded with sugar, salt, and water and worked 
into a round and flat shape. Beans are placed 
on top. A cotton cloth is placed over a steamer, 
and the ingredients are placed inside to steam. 
Flours other than barley bran flour can be used. 

In the past, potatoes and sweet potatoes 
were eaten at Korean farmhouses if food ran 
out before the barley ripened for the year, but 
when they ran out of potatoes and sweet po- 
tatoes, they depended on gaetteok made with 
barley bran flour. Gaetteok was all they had, and 
a song grieving their impoverished state was 
passed around the homes. 


Garaetteok 


7heH Ss 


Rice cake sticks 


Steamed non-glutinous rice flour placed on a 
thick, wide wooden board to be pounded and 
stretched. 


Tteok (rice cake) is Korean for “food made 
by steaming grain flour, which is pounded or 
kneaded.” In Korea, in the past, each household 
used to make garaetteok every Seollal (first day 
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Tteokguk | National Folk Museum of Korea 


of the lunar calendar, Lunar New Year). The 
garaetteok was cut into smaller pieces for soup, 
called tteokguk. 

Garaetteok is also used to make fteokbokki or 
tteoksudan. Tteokbokki is “a stir-fried food with 
garaetteok cut into smaller pieces with various 
vegetables and condiments,” while ¢reoksudan 
is “chopped garaetteok covered in starch, which 
is then boiled in water and eaten after mixing 
with honey water or omija soup.” 

Garaetteok is a long rice cake that signifies 
wishes for longevity. When wishing for the lon- 
gevity of parents, a long garaetteok is wrapped 
with blue, yellow, red, white, and black colored 
strings and placed on a large table. The reason 
that Koreans eat ¢teokguk on Seollal is related to 
good health and longevity. 


Gyeongdan 


Gyeongdan 


aa 


Sweet rice balls 


Glutinous rice flour sprayed with boiling water 
and kneaded into a dough, rolled into round 
balls, and boiled to make round fteok, which is 
then covered in various gomul (powdered ingre- 
dients that coat the outer surface and are usually 
made of beans, red beans, mung beans, sesame 


seeds, etc.). 


Koreans enjoy ¢teok, “food made by steaming 
grain flour, then beating or shaping it.” Gyeo- 
ngdan is one kind of ¢teok. Glutinous rice flour 
is the basis of gyeongdan, but occasionally, 
non-glutinous rice flour, buckwheat flour, or 
sorghum are used. Bean gyeongdan is gyeongdan 
coated with bean powder or with bean powder, 


honey, ginger juice, and cinnamon. Thus, the 


method for making gyeongdan and the gomul 


——- a oy 
Gyeongdan | Institute of Korean Royal Cuisine 
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with which it is coated has changed over time. 

Gyeongdan is easy to make, which means that 
it is a ¢teok that was frequently enjoyed in ordi- 
nary households. Gyeongdan made with sorghum 
and red beans was served on the 100th day or 
first birthday celebration of a baby to scare off 
evil spirits and pray for the baby’s health. 


Hotteok 


ce 


Pan-fried sugar-filled rice cake 


Wheat dough is molded into a roughly spheri- 
cal shape, sugar is placed in the middle, and this 
is pan-fried in cooking oil. 


Tteok (rice cake) is the Korean word for “food 
made by steaming grain flour, which is pound- 
ed or kneaded.” There are certain ¢teok that 
originated overseas, one of which is hotteok. Ho 
means China. Hofteok became popular in the 
1920s. At the time, construction expanded con- 
siderably, and many Chinese workers came to 
Korea. Hotteok was convenient for these poor 
workers. As the number of Chinese laborers 
increased, the number of Aotteok stores also 
increased. However, at the time, Aoftteok was 
cooked on a brazier. Hotteok pan-fried in cook- 
ing oil became popular in the 1970s. 

Hotteok is mentioned in the history of Chi- 
na’s Tang Dynasty. It was introduced to Korea 
in the 1920s and transformed into the variety 
pan-fried in oil in the 1970s. In the past, it was 
a winter delicacy, but it became a representative 
snack eaten at any time. The variety of doughs 
and ingredients expanded, creating Aotteok that 


became local specialties. 


iO) 


£ 


Making hotteok | National Folk Museum of Korea 
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Hwajeon 


ska 


Flower decorated rice cake 


Glutinous rice flour is made into dough with 
hot water, molded into a disc, decorated with 
azaleas, roses, or chrysanthemums, and pan- 


fried in cooking oil. 


Tteok (rice cake) is “food made by steaming 
grain flour, which is pounded or kneaded”; it is 
loved by Koreans. There are many kinds of ¢teok, 
one of which is Awajeon decorated with flower 
petals. Hwa means flower, and jeon means fteok. 
It is decorated with azaleas (jindallae) in the 
spring, roses (jangmi) in the summer, and yel- 
low chrysanthemums (gwkAwa) in the fall and 


Chrysanthemum hwajeon | Institute of Traditional Korean Food 


Injeolmi 


called jindallachwajeon, jangmihwajeon, and 
gukhwahwajeon, respectively. When there are no 
flowers, water parsley leaves, wormwood leaves, 
manna lichens, jujubes, etc., were used to make 
the flower shapes of Awajeon. 

Hwajeon is a holiday dish part of a custom 
passed down for generations. In the past, Ko- 
rean women used to enjoy making and eating 
Awajeon around March 3rd of the lunar calen- 
dar—a day dedicated for women to get out and 


engage in pleasant pastimes. 
gag P P 


Injeolmi 


Rice cake coated with soybean powder 


Glutinous rice flour is steamed, pounded with a 
round wooden block that looks like a hammer 
and is coated with gomul (grain powder that is 


used to coat dishes). 


Tteok (rice cake) is “a dish made by steaming 
grain flour, which is pounded or kneaded,” and 
injeolmi is a kind of tteok that Koreans particu- 
larly enjoy. Injeo/mi is made by steaming mac- 
erated glutinous rice, pounding it with a heavy 
implement until it becomes sticky, and coating 
it with gomul. Mugwort or jujubes are added to 
the glutinous rice at times. For gomu/, soybean 
powder is typical, but sesame seeds or red beans 
will also serve. Injeolmi can be made with other 
glutinous grains as well. Injeo/mi made with 
millet is made only with glutinous millet or 
mixed with glutinous rice. 

From ancient times, injeo/mi made along the 
coast of Hwanghae-do in North Korea were 


considered to be of the highest quality. In this 


Jeolpyeon 


Injeolmi | Institute of Traditional Korean Food 


region, injeo/mi was food that was sent from 
the bride’s family to the groom’s family for the 
wedding. 

In modern times, many Koreans eat freok for 
lunch; but this is nothing new. Old texts state 
that 300 years ago, injeolmi stuffed with yeot 


was panfried on low heat for breakfast. 


Jeolpyeon 


aw 
Patterned rice cake 


Non-glutinous rice flour is sprayed with water 
and steamed, placed on a wide wooden board, 
and pounded to stretch it. It is then sliced and 


stamped with various patterns. 


Tteok (rice cake) is “food made by steaming 
grain flour, which is pounded or kneaded;” it is 
loved by Koreans. T7eok come in various shapes 
as well. Jeo/pyeon is a thin, cylindrical tteok sliced 
into pieces and stamped with patterns. It is 
called jeo/pyeon because it is cut to the size of 
the pattern. It is also sometimes called jeo/byeon. 
‘The tool used to stamp patterns on the jeo/pyeon 
is called ¢teoksal. In the past, each household 
made and used their own /feoksal, so it could 
be easily distinguished which household made 
the ¢teok by looking at the pattern. There were 
a variety of patterns, including letters, animal 
drawings, or floral patterns. 

Jeolpyeon were named according to their 
shape. Round ones were called da/tteok, ones 
that looked like a dragon were called yongtteok, 
and ones that looked like a bird or flower were 


Jeolpyeon | Rural Development Administration 


called saektteok. The garaetteok eaten on the first 


day of the lunar year can also be considered 
Jeolpyeon. 


Jeonbyeong 


ay 


Buckwheat crepe 


A generic term for ¢teok made from grain dough 
that is panfried in cooking oil. 


Tteok (rice cake) is “food made by steaming 
grain flour, which is pounded or kneaded.” Jeon- 
byeong is the oldest ¢teok. It is presumed that 
from ancient times, grains were made into flour 
using flat rocks and that jeonbyeong was fried on 
a broad heated rock using fat from wild game. 

Depending on the season, flower jeonbyeong, 
containing azalea flowers, roses, pear blossoms, 
and chrysanthemum leaves, was also made. In 
Chinese characters, flower jeonbyeong is hwajeon, 
it is mentioned in Dongguk Sesigi, the Korean 
food classic. Susujeonbyeong (made of sorghum), 
recorded in Joseon yorijebeop, published in 1917, 
is also called susubukkumi. 

Other names for jeonbyeong are hwajeon, 
bukkumi, and juak. Juak is placed on top of tteok 
for visual appeal. It is made by kneading glu- 
tinous rice flour with boiling water, adding so 
(various ingredients placed in mandu or bread 
before they are cooked to add flavor) to the 
dough, panfrying it in cooking oil, and, while it 
is still hot, sprinkling sugar on top or coating it 
with honey. 
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Jeonbyeong 


Making jeonbyeong | 2014 | National Folk Museum of Korea 


Manggaetteok 


Manggaetteok 


Sas 


Steamed rice cake wrapped with manggae leaves 


So (various ingredients placed in mandu or 
bread before they are cooked to add flavor) 
with peeled red beans are wrapped with the 
glutinous rice flour that is steamed and knead- 
ed, which is then placed between two manggae 
(Korean Berchmia) leaves and steamed. 


In Gyeongsang-do, located in the southeastern 
region of the Korean Peninsula, Smilax china 
is also called a manggae tree. So, in this region, 
manggaetteok refers to ¢teok wrapped in Smilax 
china. Tteok is “steamed grain flour or kneaded 
steamed grain flour.” 

‘There are several origins for manggaetteok. In 
1592, when Japan invaded Joseon, medieval Ko- 
rea, manggaetteok was eaten by those who were 
on the run in the mountains. If wrapped with 
manggae leaves, the ¢teok was kept clean from 
dirt or dust, and it did not rot easily. It is also 
said that the brides of Gaya, an ancient confed- 
erate state in the southern part of the Korean 


Peninsula, took manggaetteok with them when 


Manggaetteok | Rural Development Administration 
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they married into a family in Baekje, another 
ancient country. Additionally, it was called seo- 
nyuryang in Chinese characters because it was 
said to be eaten by the gods. 

‘The aroma of smilax china leaves permeates 
the ¢teok, giving it a refreshing flavor, and it 
does not go bad easily even during the summer. 
In Uiryeong, Gyeongsangnam-do, this has been 
commercialized. It has been developed of late 
as a frozen food, lengthening its expiration date. 
It is also exported. 


Mosinnipsongpyeon 


BASH 


Half-moon shaped rice cake stuffed with ramie leaves 


Mosinnipsongpyeon is steamed tteok made by 
adding ramie leaves to macerated non-glutinous 
rice, which is ground together and kneaded 
while spraying it with boiling water. Then, it is 
wrapped around so (various ingredients placed 
in mandu or bread before they are cooked to 
add flavor), which is shaped to look like songpy- 


eon and then steamed. 


Mosinnipsongpyeon | Rural Development Administration 


Mosinnipsongpyeon is a local dish in the south- 
ern regions of Korea, Gyeongsang-do and Jeol- 
la-do. Mosi plants (ramie) were first cultivated 
in Korea in the Goryeo Dynasty(918-1392), 
and mosinnip (ramie leaves) were used to make 
mosinnipsongpyeon. Koreans enjoy ¢teok, which is 
“steamed grain flour or kneaded steamed grain 
flour,” and songpyeon is one kind of ¢teok made 
by kneading non-glutinous rice flour; wrapping 
it around so made with red beans, soy beans, 
acorn, jujube, or sesame; and shaping it into a 
halfmoon shape. 

Mosinnipsongpyeon was an unattractive 
tteok that was eaten back when food was scarce. 
However, as people are more health conscious 
today, it is gaining popularity as a health food. 
It is rich in fiber, which helps move the bowels 
and prevents constipation. It is also high in 
calcium, magnesium, and potassium, which are 
good for the bones and teeth and help prevent 


osteoporosis. 


Mujigaetteok 


2x74 


Layered rice cake with different colors 


Non-glutinous rice flour is dyed five colors with 
mugwort, omija, manna lichen, gardenia seeds, 


etc. and steamed. 


Tteok is a Korean word that refers to “steamed 
grain flour or the kneading or molding of 
steamed grain flour.” Mujigaetteok is a kind of 
tteok that is dyed five colors using natural pig- 
ments. It is striped like a rainbow. Mugwort, 
which is initially white, is crushed and to this is 


added green dye, red omija, black manna lichen, 


Omegitteok 


Mujigaetteok | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and Flavors of 
Korea 


and yellow gardenia seeds. The balance between 
these natural colors symbolizes the balance 
between all things that exist in the sky and on 
the earth. When people eat mujigaetteok, they 
believe that they are consuming the hope sym- 
bolized by the mujigae (rainbow). 

True to its name, mujigaetteok consists of 
five colors that each signify a different direction. 
Natural ingredients are used to dye the rice 
flour green, red, black, and yellow. In modern 
times, it is easily dyed using cocoa, eggs, and 
food coloring. 


Omegitteok 


2u7|4 


Rice cake originated in Jeju 


Round sz/tteok cooked in water and coated with 


red bean power or soy bean powder. 


Tteok (rice cake) is “food made by steaming 
grain flour, which is pounded or kneaded.” Ko- 
reans love it, which is why new kinds of tteok 
continue to be created, including donut-shaped 


omegitteok. This ¢teok is an example of making 


Sirutteok 


something novel from ¢teok that is used to make 
alcohol. It was first developed around 1990 
when golf tourism was on the rise in Jeju-do, an 
island in Korea’s southern sea. The amount of 
glutinous millet was reduced to reduce acerbity, 
and sweetness was added with red beans. 


Food using millet has evolved substantially 


in Jeju-do. Omegitteok, made with tea millet, 


is an example that reflects the entirety of the 
changes in Jeju’s food culture. The su/tteok that 
developed along with Jeju drinking culture over 
a long period of time morphed into this ¢¢eok, 
which is healthy and reflects the trends influ- 
enced by modern tourists. 


Sirutteok 


NFS 
Steamed rice cake 


In a round earthenware vessel called a siru in 
Korean, rice flour and gomu/ (powder that is 
used to coat or sprinkle on top of ¢teok) are lay- 
ered and cooked. 


Tteok is “food made by steaming grain flour, 
which is pounded or kneaded,” and a siru is a 
kind of steamer used to steam /teok. All tteok 
steamed in siru are called sirutteok. This means 
that there are numerous types of ¢teok. 

‘There are ¢teok made by steaming a layering 
of rice flour and gomul, tteok made with rice 
flour steamed as is, or ¢teok made with rice flour 
that is mixed with nuts, soybean, and mugwort. 
All such ¢teok are called sirutteok. Some tteok 
have thicker layers, some thinner. The latter are 
called pyeon. Sirutteok for ancestral rites are also 
called pyeon. 

Sirutteok is intimately related to various Ko- 
rean customs. It is made for ancestral rites per- 
formed in the 10th month of the lunar year or 
when moving, because the red color of sirutteok 
is said to repel evil spirits. Such mythic customs 
continue into modern times: sirutteok coated 
with red bean powder is handed out to new 


neighbors after they move in, and in shamanis- 


Making sirutteok | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and Flavors of 
Korea 


Songpyeon 


tic rites, ¢teok is served directly in the siru. 

There is a record of sirutteok in an old text, 
Dongguksesigi. Concerning food cooked for new 
year’s (first month of the lunar year), non-glu- 
tinous rice flour is spread on the bottom of 
the siru, red beans are layered on top, and this 
layering is repeated. The rice flour layer is thick- 
er. Depending on the size of the siru, layers of 
glutinous rice flour can be added too, creating 
what is called jeungbyeong, meaning “steamed 
tteok.” This is served with prayers to the god for 
the new year and is also served on sakmangjeon, 
when alcohol, fruit, and jerky are served to the 
deceased on the 1st and 15th of every month. It 


is also served whenever people pray to the gods. 


Songpyeon 


SH 


Half-moon rice cake 


Non-glutinous rice flour is kneaded with boil- 
ing water and made into dough. Half-cooked 
soybeans or sesame seeds, chestnuts, jujubes, 
etc. are minced, and these are then wrapped in 
the dough and molded into a half-moon shape. 
Pine needles are placed in the bottom of the 
steamer, on top of which the molded freok is 


placed for steaming. 


Tteok (rice cake) is Korean for “food made 
by steaming grain flour, which is pounded or 
kneaded.” Songpyeon is one type of tteok. Song- 
pyeon is made by steaming molded newly har- 
vested rice dough on Chuseok (August 15th 
of the lunar calendar), a Korean holiday. Pine 
needles are used in the steaming because the 


aroma of pine enhances the flavor. The song 


Ssukgulli 


Songpyeon | Institute of Traditional Korean Food 


in songpyeon means pine trees. Korean myths 
related to songpyeon state that “if a young lady 
makes beautiful songpyeon, she will find a good 


husband,” “if a pregnant woman makes beautiful 
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songpyeon, she will give birth to a beautiful girl,” 


and “if you bite into an undercooked songpyeon, 
you will have a daughter, but if you bite into a 
well-cooked songpyeon, you will have a son.” 

In Korea, songpyeon is made on Chuseok 
with newly harvested rice and served on the 
ritual table. Songpyeon is also made on the 
100th day after the birth of a baby and on the 
baby’s first birthday. The color and flavor dif- 
fer according to the ingredients added to the 
songpyeon dough. The addition of pine needles 
when steaming adds phytoncide from the pine 
needles to the ¢reok, preventing it from spoiling 


easily. 


Ssukgulli 


Fae 
Mugwort rice balls 


Glutinous rice flour is steamed and kneaded 
with boiled and minced mugwort. With so 
(various ingredients placed in mandu or bread 
before they are cooked to add flavor) in the 
middle, it is made into a ball. 


Tteok (rice cake) is “made by steaming grain 
flour and pounding or kneading it”; Koreans 
love it. Ssukgulli is one of the many types of ¢#eok. 
Ssukgulli, made with young sswk (mugwort) in 
the spring, has a pleasant aroma.’To make sswk- 
gulli, glutinous rice must be softened by steeping 
it in water, ground into flour, and steamed in a 
steamer. [he mugwort is parboiled, minced, and 
kneaded into the steamed ¢teok. So is made with 
bits of citron preserves and jujubes. The knead- 
ed ¢feok is torn into smaller pieces, so is added, 
and this is molded into a ball. Then, gomu/ (grain 


power that coats or is sprinkled on top of ¢zeok) 


Ssukgulli | Institute of Traditional Korean Food 


made with red beans finishes the dish off. 
Mugwort is an ingredient so familiar to Ko- 
reans that it even appears in the myth of Dan- 
gun, the Korean national myth. It has warm 
properties, which strengthen the stomach, liver, 
and kidneys. It has antioxidant effects and pre- 


vents lifestyle diseases and female disorders. 


Ssuktteok 


sang 


Mugwort rice cake 


A generic term for various ¢feok made by steam- 
ing rice flour and adding mugwort or mugwort 


extract. 


Tteok (rice cake) is “food made by steaming 
grain flour, which is pounded or kneaded”; it is 
loved by most Koreans. Ssuk¢teok is one of the 
various types and ways of preparing ¢feok. Young 
mugwort coated in rice flour and steamed in a 
siru (cookware used to steam /¢eok) with no lay- 
ers is called ssukbeomuri, and steamed non-gluti- 
nous rice flour smashed into flat, round ¢teok to 
which mugwort is added is called ssukjeolpyeon. 
Mugwort is rich in vitamins A and C, which 
bolster immunity. It is high in calcium and 
iron, making it highly effective at preventing 
acidification of the physical constitution. With 
such nutrients and effects, ssuktteok is highly 
significant because it is a healthy variety of fteok. 
Mugwort is gathered around the time that all 
the grains harvested from the previous year 
run out. Therefore, in order to save scarce food, 
mugwort was coated with rice flour to make 


ssukbeomuri. 


Surichwitteok 


Ssukjeolpyeon | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and Flavors of 
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Surichwitteok 
sala 


Rice cake stuffed with surichwi leaves 


Tteok made by boiling mugwort or surichwi 
(Synurus deltoides, a kind of marsh plant) leaves, 
mixing them with glutinous rice flour, steaming 
them, and stamping them into the shape of a 


wagon wheel. 


Surichwitteok is a holiday food made on danon- 


Susubukkumi 


Surichwitteok | Rural Development Administration 


nal (May 5th, lunar calendar). Dano is also 
called surinal. Tteok (rice cake) is Korean for 
“food made by steaming grain flour, which is 
pounded or kneaded”; chwi is one of many ed- 
ible plants; and suri refers to wagons. On this 
day, people make and eat ¢teok in the shape of a 
wagon wheel. 

Surichwitteok is made by kneading gluti- 
nous rice flour with mugwort or surichwi and 
steaming it. The chunks of ¢#eok are made into 
the shape of a wagon wheel and sesame oil is 
applied. It is said that whosoever ate surichwi 
and prayed for good health would encounter 
no ill fortune. In other words, this ¢teok was 
consumed not for its flavor but for its spiritual 
charms. In Gunsan, located in Jeollabuk-do in 
northwestern Korea, surichwitteok was called 
charyunbyeong. Cha refers to wagons, ryun 
means wheel, and dyeong means f¢teok. 

Surichwitteok was eaten on danonnal, with 
hopes for good health and well-being, giving 
this dish a folkloric significance. In modern 
times, certain regions have commercialized this 
tteok. 


Susubukkumi 


eeeq0| 


Pan-fried rice cake of dorghum dough 


A thick, circular, waxy sorghum dough is pan- 
fried in cooking oil, so (ingredients put into 
mandu or bread to enhance flavor) is added, and 
the dough is folded in half into a half-moon 


shape and panfried in cooking oil once again. 


Susubukkumi is a type of tteok, “food made 
by steaming grain flour, which is pounded or 
kneaded.” Susubukkumi is also called jeonbyeong 
because it is a ¢feok that is panfried in cooking 
oil. In Korean, people who were “bad workers” 
were called jembyeong, the origin of jeonbyeong. 
Jeonbyeong sticks to the pan and the shape is 
easily ruined if not tended correctly, hence the 
analogy. Sugar and oil are also applied to susub- 
ukkumi when plating so that they do not stick 
to each other. Susubukkumi has a chewy texture 
after it has rested for a while. 

Susubukkumi is a warm ¢feok made by pan- 
frying chewy grain flour in cooking oil. So, it 
naturally gives you a boost of energy when you 


eat it in the winter. 


Susubukkumi | Kim Dohyeon 


Susugyeongdan 


ae 


Waxy sorghum rice cake 


Waxy sorghum flour is kneaded with boiling 
water, molded into balls, boiled in water, rinsed 
in cold water, strained, and covered with gomul 
(powder that coats or is sprinkled on ¢teok) made 


with red beans. 


Koreans enjoy ¢teok, “food made by steaming 
grain flour, which is pounded or kneaded.” Su- 
sugyeongdan is one kind of tteok. Gyeongdan 
is “tteok made by kneading grain flour dough, 
molding it into round pieces the size of a chest- 
nut, boiling it in water, and covering it with 
gomul or honey.” Susugyeongdan signifies that 
the main ingredient is sorghum. 

‘The waxy sorghum grains used for susugyeo- 
ngdan are round and even; ones with that still 
have their red inner hull are of good quality. 
After rinsing, the grains are soaked in water 
for eight hours, eliminating the bitter and sour 


flavors. They are ground into flour and kneaded 


with boiling water. This dough is molded into 
balls and boiled. Meanwhile, red beans are 


oe 
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Susugyeongdan 


boiled, ground, and made into gomul. When the 
boiled gyeongdan and gomul are tossed together 
in a bowl, susugyeongdan is the result. 

Susugyeongdan is always served to celebrate 
the 100th day of a baby’s life or the baby’s first 
birthday because the red sorghum is believed to 
prevent bad luck for the baby. 


Gangjeong 


FOOD BOILED 
IN SUGAR WATER OR HONEY 


aa 


Gangjeong 


ae 


Sweet rice puffs 


Confectionery made by kneading glutinous rice, 


cutting it into pieces, and frying it in oil. 


Sechan refers to food that is laid out on the ta- 
ble of the first ancestral rite of the year, as well 
as the food given to guests on that day. Sechan 
consists of various snacks, including gangjeong 
and yakgwa. Gangjeong is the most representa- 
tive. Gangjeong is made by crushing fermented 
glutinous rice to create a dough, which is then 
cut into long, round pieces smaller than a hu- 


man finger and fried in oil. 


Gangjeong | Jang Soyeong 


A piece of paper, on which a hierarchical rank 
is written, is placed inside the gangjeong to pre- 
dict fortunes. In addition, the ancestors played 
a game in which the plumper the piece of gluti- 
nous rice, the better the person’s luck would be. 
‘The gangjeong piece that was whitest in color and 
immediately expanded when fried was thought 
to resemble a silkworm cocoon, and thus, the 
person who fried such a piece was said to be able 
to look forward to a year of good luck, just like a 
silkworm continuously spinning its thread. 

Gangjeong are round and coated with vari- 
ously colored powders; they are presented in a 
single bowl. When serving gangjeong on a large 
table, they are stacked tall in a circular shape. 
Food that is stacked in this way is not to be eat- 
en when presented but is shared with everyone 
after the festivities conclude. 


Hobakyeot 


extol 


Korean pumpkin malt candy 


Juk made with old obak (pumpkins) is mixed 


with malt (dried barley sprouts) and boiled for 
a long time. 


Yeot is made by cooking dap with grains, fer- 


menting it with malt, boiling it in water on low 
heat until the Jap liquefies, straining it through 

cloth, and simmering it over a fire until it be- 
comes sticky. However, pumpkins lack sufficient 
starch to be made into yeot. Therefore, yeot is 

made first, and pumpkins are added to make 4o- 
bakyeot. Pumpkins used for hobakyeot are old and 

yellow. They are savory and have a slightly sweet 

taste, which is perfect for making hobakyeot. 

As hobakyeot is less sticky than other yeoz, it 
does not stick to your teeth and is not too sweet. 
In the process of making yeo¢ using pumpkins, 
the pumpkin’s excellent nutritional value is used 
adequately. 


Jeonggwa 


gat 


Candied food 


The roots, stems, or fruits of plants are boiled 
for a long time in honey, jocheong (sweet, sticky 


liquid), or sugar. 


Jeonggwa is rich in cellulose because of the hard 

roots or fruits boiled for a long time in honey 
or jocheong. It is also called jeonggwa, meaning 
to boil fruit. Various ingredients can be used 
to make jeonggwa, such as bellflower roots, lo- 
tus roots, ginger, wax gourd, citron, pear, and 
quince. At a time when sweetness from honey 
or jocheong was scarce, sweet jeonggwa was 
cherished. It is usually served with tea on the 
dagwasang, as well as on celebration or ritual 
tables. Red and yellow jeonggwa are also made 
by mixing natural pigments such as kermes and 
gardenia seeds. 


As the moisture from the ingredients evap- 
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Jeonyak 


Bellflower-root, lotus-root, and radish jeonggwa | 
Rural Development Administration 


orate, they are saturated with sugar. This was a 
useful storage method when there was no re- 
frigeration. Jeonggwa must be made by utilizing 
the characteristics of each ingredient. The sugar 
must saturate the ingredients to make excellent 
Jjeonggwa, and you must slowly increase the sug- 
ar level while slowly simmering it to make soft, 


transparent jeonggwa. 


Jeonyak 


met 
Food made from cow skin 


Cow skin is boiled until it thickens, after which 
honey, dried ginger, dried clove buds, black 
pepper, and the insides of jujubes are mixed to- 
gether. This is then poured into a porcelain bowl, 


hardened, and sliced into pieces. 


Jeonyak was introduced in Dongguk Sesigi, pub- 
lished in 1845, as something eaten in the 11th 
month of the lunar calendar. It was made by 


boiling cow skin, cinnamon, black pepper, and 


Sanja 


honey together. After cow skin is boiled, the 
liquid that remains is called agyo, which seems 
to have been widely used as an ingredient in 
ointments. Every 11th month of the lunar cal- 
endar, the medical center (government office 
in charge of royal medicine during the Joseon 
Dynasty(1392-1910)) prepared and distributed 
Jeonyak as an offering to the nation. 

Jeonyak is a health food eaten in the winter 
in the 11th month of the lunar calendar. An 
ancient text, Dongui Bogam, describes it as quite 
sweet. Because a lot of honey was added and 
it was boiled over an open flame, it was named 
Jeonyak, meaning “brewing medicine.” During 
the Joseon Dynasty, honey was a medicinal in- 


gredient. 


Sanja 
“tat 


Fried rice squares 


A flat confectionery made by frying pieces of 


dough made of glutinous rice flour. 


Sanja is a kind of confectionery that is fried 
and coated with jocheong and covered with 
gomul. Jochung is watery yeot (sweet, sticky 
dish), and gomul is the grain powder that coats 
or is sprinkled on top of to enhance the flavor. 
When making sanja, glutinous rice is soaked in 
water for several days, washed thoroughly, and 
kneaded with various ingredients. Sanja has 
many names depending on the type of gomul or 
dough. 

Sanja is stacked high and served on tables 
for ancestral rites or feasting. For weddings, it 


used to be a dish prepared by the bride’s family 
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for the groom’s family. Intricately colored sanja 
is a celebratory dish, whereas white sanja is 
used in ancestral rites. In modern times, sanja 
is no longer made at home but instead is mass 
produced in factories and distributed. 


Yakgwa 
ofa} 
Honey cookie 


Dough mixed with honey and oil is embossed 


with a mold and panfried in cooking oil. 


Making yakgwa | Institute of Traditional Korean Food 
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Yeot 


Yakgwa is a dish served at rituals that developed 
into a meal for Buddhists. It does not contain 
fish or meat. It was sent to the groom from the 
bride’s family before a wedding. Additionally, it 
was so famous overseas that during the Goryeo 
Dynasty(918-1392) yakgwa was known in Chi- 
na as “Goryeobyeong.” 

Yakgwa was a confectionery that replaced 
fruits served during ancestral rites. It is flour 
kneaded with honey and made into the shapes 
of fruit, such as dates, chestnuts, pears, and per- 
simmons, before being cooked in oil. Its spher- 
ical shape made it difficult to stack on a ritual 
table, which is why the shape was changed to a 
square. 

Yakgwa is a sweet and savory traditional 
Korean confectionery. Korean foods with yak 
in the name include yakgwa, yaksik, and yakgo- 
chujang, all of which include honey and sesame 
oil. It became yakgwa because of the addition 
of sesame oil and honey, which have been used 
medicinally for a long time, and because it is a 
confectionery that replaces fruit. Today, yakgwa 
continues to be served on ritual tables. 


Yeot 


od 


A 


Candy made of fermented grains 


Grains are fermented with malt (barley sof- 
tened by steeping, germinated, and dried) and 
boiled over an open flame to make a sweet and 
sticky confectionery. 


To make yeot, cook dap with grains, ferment 
with malt, boil in water on low heat until the 


bap liquifies, strain it through a cloth, and sim- 


Yugwa 


Corn yeot | Rural Development Administration 


mer it over a fire until it becomes sticky. It can 
be made with rice, grains, potatoes, or sweet 
potatoes. 

Yeot has a long history. A book published in 
the early 6th century mentions malt being used 
to make yeot. Confectionery made with yeot 
also appears frequently in texts of the Goryeo 
Dynasty(918-1392). There is also a record of 
a recipe for white yeot in old books: cook bap 
with rice, add malt to hot water and pour it into 
the Japsoz, let it ferment, strain it through cloth, 
and boil it for a long time over an open flame, 
which will turn it red. If sesame seeds or pepper 
are mixed in, it becomes Aeukdang (dark colored 
yeot), and when it is stretched around a stake, it 
becomes baekdang (white colored yeo/). 

When starchy food like rice, grains, potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, or corn are mixed with malt to 
ferment, this creates a sweet flavor. It is made 
from precious grains, and it requires much time 
and effort to make. It was used not only to 
add a sweet flavor to a dish but also eaten as a 
substitute for candy. Kkwongyeot (yeot to which 
pheasant is added) and dakyeot (yeot to which 
chicken is added) were health foods. 
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Yugwa 


zt 


Deep-fried sweet rice cake 


Glutinous rice is fermented, kneaded, and 
molded into wide, round pieces that are dried 
before being panfried in cooking oil. They are 
then coated with honey or grain syrup (sweet 
and sticky liquid) and rolled in gomu/ (grain 
powder that coats or is sprinkled on a dish), 


producing a confectionery. 


Yugwa is a generic term for confectioneries that 
were fried or panfried in cooking oil. That is 
why the first character is yw, a Chinese character 
that means oil. It is crunchy and melts in your 
mouth. It is best to prepare yugwa in the win- 
ter because the humidity of summer can more 
readily soften the honey or grain syrup, making 


it soggy. 
Yugwa is always served on the first day of 


the lunar year or for ancestral rites. Yugwa was 
thought to be the best food to serve to the an- 
cestors during ancestral rites. 


Yugwa | Rural Development Administration 
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Andongsikhye 


BEVERAGE 


Andongsikhye 


atsAtell 


Andong-syle sweet rice drink 


Hard-boiled glutinous rice or grains (such 
as millet and sorghum) are added to water 
containing red pepper powder, minced ginger, 
shredded radish, and malt (barley softened by 


steeping, germinated, and dried) and fermented. 


There are some in Andong, Gyeongsangbuk-do, 


located southeast of Seoul, who argue that 4n- 


Making Andongsikhye | Rural Development Administration 


lo 


a 


dongsikhye was not eaten by nobles because it 
includes red pepper powder. When red pepper 
powder was first eaten in Korea after the 18th 
century, the red color stood out from the color 
of other dishes. It was completely different from 
those prepared by distinguished families. Sikhye— 
cooked rice fermented with malt to which pine 
nuts and jujubes were added—originally had a 
grayish color. However, Andongsikhye, which uses 
a lot of red pepper powder, has a reddish color. 
Andongsikhye is a beverage that emerged 
after the 18th century, when red pepper powder 


became common. Its recipe is handed down in 


some parts of Gyeongsangbuk-do to this day. 


Baesuk 


Baesuk | Institute of Korean Royal Cuisine 


Baesuk 


mE 


Beverage made by boiling pears 


Whole or sliced pears (4-8 slices) are embed- 
ded with peppercorns and boiled with ginseng, 


sugar, and honey. 


For generations, Koreans enjoyed tea (the 
leaves, roots, or fruits of plants steeped in hot 
water). Therefore, for some time, other kinds 
of beverages were not developed. However, the 
decline of Buddhism during the Joseon Dy- 
nasty(1392-1910) led to a declining interest in 
tea, which is when the development of different 
beverages began in earnest. Baesuk was invented 
during the Joseon Dynasty. Because pears and 
honey were scarce, it was usually consumed 
in palaces. In modern times, it is served after 
meals at restaurants that serve traditional Kore- 
an multi-course meals. 

Pears help treat colds and bronchitis. Paired 
with peppercorns, which have active phenol 
components with anti-inflammatory properties, 
and honey, which supplements calories, baesuk 
has become a beverage that that helps relieve 


fatigue. It also alleviates asthma. 


All beverages in which tea leaves are boiled or 


steeped, including green tea. 


Korea has a long history of cha (tea: leaves, roots, 
fruits, etc., of plants used to make a beverage). 
It is presumed that tea was first made during 
the Silla Dynasty established approximately 
2,000 years ago. During the Goryeo Dynas- 
ty(918-1392), the tea culture reached its peak, 
becoming common to both aristocrats and 
commoners. 

In Korea, cha refers to the young leaves of a 
tea plant used as the “ingredients for a beverage” 
and the beverage made by boiling or steeping 
these ingredients. Tea is divided into various 
types depending on whether it is fermented 
during the manufacturing process. In Korea, 
green tea, which does not go through a fermen- 
tation process, has been used generally. 

In a broader sense, cha can refer to bever- 
ages made with other ingredients aside from 
the leaves of tea plants. During the Joseon 
Dynasty(1392-1910), tea production declined 
with the growing influence of Confucianism. 
Accordingly, two or more ingredients began to 
be used for tea along with tea leaves. Of all the 
teas recorded in Jeungbo Sallim Gyeongje, a book 
on agriculture, three types contain tea leaves 
and two or more other ingredients: gigukcha, 
gugicha, and ganggyulcha. Meanwhile, many teas 
comprise only one ingredient. 

During the Joseon Dynasty, decreased tea 
production somewhat weakened the custom of 


using tea leaves to make tea. Instead, teas com- 


prising persimmon leaves, boxthorn, quince, and 
chrysanthemums evolved considerably. Various 
fragrant beverages with medicinal properties 


were developed as well. 


Hwachae 


shai 
(Fruit)Punch 


Summer beverage made by adding fruits and 


flower petals to omija water or honey water. 


Hwachae is a cold summer beverage. It used to 
be made with seasonal flowers, leaves, and fruits. 
In the past, Awachae was made and offered on 
ancestral ritual tables on September 9th of the 


lunar calendar and was shared with the neigh- 


bors after the ritual was finished. Hwachae is 


Watermelon hwachae | Institute of Traditional Korean Food 


‘4 


ee 


Citron hwachae | Rural Development Administration 
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Jehotang 


tasty, medicinal, and highly nutritious because 
it is made with pomegranates, which are sour 
and have warm properties, pine nuts, which 
protect our energy, and honey, which promotes 
digestion and enhances nutrition. In modern 
times, wachae is made by adding fruits such as 
watermelon to cold soda or water. This beverage 
can be altered based on one’s preferences. 

Hwachae made with pomegranate, omija, 
pears, etc., is recorded in an old text, Jinjak 
Eugwe. Siuijeonseo also has a record of various 
kinds of Awachae. This shows that Awachae was 
prepared and enjoyed by the people of Korea 
during the Late Joseon Dynasty. 


Jehotang 


Ales 


Beverage made with green plums 


Omaeyuk (the flesh of a dried green plum), sain 
(Amomum villosum), chogwa (satin wood and 
evergreens), and baekdanhyang (the seed of 
Alpiniae katsumadai) were made into a powder, 
boiled with honey, and mixed with cold water 


to create a beverage. 


‘The first record of jehotang is in Euibangyuchwi, 
which was compiled in 1443. It states in detail 
how to make, consume, and store jehotang. 
Jehotang was a seasonal beverage consumed 
by the royal court on May 5th of the lunar cal- 
endar. Powder is mixed with honey and boiled 
for a long time until it becomes thick, and then, 
it is stored in a jar. It is mixed with cold water 
to quench one’s thirst. It is said that its aroma 
lingers. It was the perfect beverage for prevent- 


ing people from experiencing heat exhaustion. 


Keopi 


A formal medical book states that jehotang 
was prescribed as a medicine that aids digestion, 
quells heat, and quenches thirst. It also helps 
prevent diarrhea and protects the stomach. On 
May 5th of the lunar calendar, kings provided 
Jehotang to their servants as a gift. In the heat of 
summer, the elderly drank jehotang as a way to 


recover their energy. 


Coffee beans processed from coffee cherries are 
roasted until dark brown. They are then ground. 
Coffee is a beverage brewed by pouring water 


over coffee grounds. 


Coffee’s origins cannot be determined. How- 
ever, it has been established that the place of 
origin is Ethiopia in Northern Africa and that 
coffee was first cultivated in Yemen, located on 
the Arabian Peninsula, where it was consumed 
as it is today. 

It is presumed that coffee was introduced to 
Korea by foreign travelers or missionaries who 
visited Korea around 1876 when ports opened. 


Joa, 


? HELI ax, 
GeLIe 


Maxwell House Coffee mix | 1990s | Arirang Archives 


Good for you 
and good for the purse 


Pride in the family is pride indeed. 
Mother always likes to see Father 
and the children enjoying their meals. 
But at the same time she has to keep 
a very watchful cye on the purse, 
for spending power must be limited. 
All thrifty housewives definitely 
agree that no better value can be 
found anywhere = 


BLUE BAND 

MARGARINE 

“Just like best Butter’’ 

Maxwell House Coffee a iat on 
has a rich flavor all its own. SEOUL 

F. S. Ho & Co. ae 
Seoul, Chosen. Ta ST8ES5 
a & B HE SIAN 


STH TRAD AA qeyets 


Advertisement for Maxwell House Coffee mix | 1930 | Arirang 
Archives 


When it was first introduced, it was a valuable 
product that only the privileged could buy. It 
was only once dabangs that sold coffee were 

widely established and coffee could be made 
at home that coffee became accessible to the 

general public as well. After the Korean War, 
instant coffee and various types of coffee beans 

were brought out and distributed by US mil- 
itary bases at a low price. Subsequently, in the 

2000s, stores that specialized in coffee emerged. 

One cup of coffee is a result of various 

complex processes. The taste and aroma of cof- 
fee differ depending on the type of coffee, pro- 
cessing method, storage conditions, brewing 
methods, etc. 


Misutgaru 


O1A7E 
Powder made with various grains 


Glutinous rice, non-glutinous rice, barley, yw/mu, 
soybeans, etc. are steamed or roasted and made 


into a powder. 


Misutgaru was also called misitgaru. An old text, 
Imwon Sipyukji (published in 1835), explains 
that “mixing misutgaru [and] roasted glutinous 
rice that was ground into powder with water 
and honey made hunger and thirst go away.” In 
Dongui Bogam and Gyuhap Chongseo, it is a bev- 
erage made by mixing honey water with ¢teok 
(grain flour steamed or mashed/kneaded and 
then steamed) that is made with eight medici- 
nal herbs that have been dried and ground into 
a powder for storage. It is said that growing up 
drinking this beverage prevents sickness. This is 
a more developed processing method. 
Misutgaru is mixed with cold water or honey 
water; it is a beverage enjoyed in the summer. It 
is generally made with glutinous rice, but it can 
also be made with barley, yu/mu, black soybeans, 
black sesame, non-glutinous millet, acorns, etc., 
which can be mixed according each person’s 


taste. It is also consumed as a simple meal. 


Nokcha farm | Boseong, Jeollanam-do | National Folk Museum of Korea 
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Nokcha 


at 


Green tea 


‘Tea made from fresh, unfermented teavw leaves. 


Nokcha is made from steeping in boiled wa- 
ter young tea leaves that were picked in early 
spring, roasted or steamed, and dried. The tea 
is green in color, as the tea leaves are, which 
is why it is called nokcha. Tea made from leaf 
buds is called acouchi because the buds look like 
the tongues of sparrows. The Chinese character 
jak means sparrow and seo/ means tongue. In 
the third year (828 AD) of the reign of King 
Heungdeok of the Silla Dynasty, seeds of tea 
plants were imported from the Tang Empire 


and planted on Jirisan Mountain. Tea became 
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very popular later. During the Goryeo Dynas- 
ty(918-1392), the practice of drinking tea be- 
came a national event. 

The benefits of jakseolcha were recorded in 
ancient texts, and so, virtuous men in Korea 
consumed tea not only as a beverage but also as 
medicine. The taste of tea is rich and has cold 
properties. In order to soften this, the tea leaves 
were kneaded into dough to which honey was 
added and made into cookies. Thus, nokcha 
shows the scientific wisdom of the Korean an- 
cestors. 


Sikhye 


Atal 


Sweet rice punch 


After rice is fermented in malt (barley softened 
by steeping, germinated, and dried), pine nuts 
and jujubes are added. 


Sikhye is a traditional Korean beverage that has 
been beloved for ages. It is a beverage with a 
sweet flavor and the piquant aroma of ginger. 
This alcoholic beverage is made by mixing rice 
and yeast and fermenting them. However, if 
malt is used instead of yeast, it becomes sikhye. 
Sikhye has no alcohol content and is a beverage 
with a strong sweet taste. 

Types of sikhye differ according to region. In 
Andong, Gyeongsangbuk-do, located southeast 
of Seoul, red pepper powder is used to make 
sikhye, giving it a red color and a spicy flavor. It 
is different from generally clear or light brown 
sikhye. Sikhye is also made with unfermented 
rice or rice mixed with sesame oil. 


Malt, an ingredient needed to make sikAye, 


Sikhye | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and Flavors of Korea 


contains many enzymes, such as diastase, which 
aid digestion and clean the intestines, the organ 
of digestion. Therefore, after feasts on holidays 
or celebratory occasions, a cup of sikhye served 
as a digestif. There is no exact record of when 
Koreans began making and drinking sikhye; 
however, according to the history, The Heritage 
of the Three States, there is a record of a drink 
called gamju. Gamju was fermented like sikhye 
and was served for the ritual of King Suro, the 
progenitor of ancient Korea—Gaya. This im- 
plies that sikAye was first made and enjoyed a 


very long time ago indeed. 


Sujeonggwa 


Faz 


Cinnamon punch 


Finely minced ginger and cinnamon power are 
boiled in water, to which sugar water or honey 
is added, and then allowed to cool. Dried per- 
simmons (persimmons are peeled, pierced with 
a skewer, and left to dry) are added, and pine 


nuts are sprinkled on top. 


Sujeonggwa is first mentioned in Sujakeuigwe, 
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Sujeonggwa | Institute of Traditional Korean Food 


published in 1765. The ingredients used to 
make sujeonggwa have changed considerably. 
According to Gyugonyoram and Gunhakhoedeung, 
written in the 1800s, ginger was not used to 
make sujeonggwa. The first indication of the use 
of ginger appears in Joseon yoribeop, published in 
1939. Licorice, tangerine peel, and black pepper 
were also added. In modern times, dried persim- 
mons embedded with walnuts are usually added. 

‘The ingredients of swjeonggwa have changed 
with the times. At first, honey was used as the 
sweetener, but now, sugar is generally used. 
Omija juice was used at times as well. When 
consumed cold after a meal, it is effective at 


preventing colds. 


Sungnyung 


Traditional beverage made by 
pouring water over scorched rice 


Traditional beverage made by pouring water 
over nurungji, which is the burnt rice stuck to 
the bottom of the soz. 


The origin of sungnyung can be found in the 


Sungnyung 


development of methods for consuming grain. 
Sungnyung emerged as we moved from us- 
ing siru (earthenware used to steam food) to 

steam grains to cooking rice in iron cookware. 
When rice is cooked in a sof (cookware made of 
iron), the rice at the bottom burns, producing 

nurungi. Vhe cooked rice is served, and the re- 
maining nurungyi is boiled with water to create 

sungnyung. In the past, when serving an elderly 

person a meal or during a ritual, households 

always served sungnyung to mark the end of the 

meal. In other words, sungnyung was like “tea” 
(beverage made by steeping plant leaves, roots, 
or fruit) that was consumed after a meal. 

When cooking rice in a sof, moisture is re- 
duced and the temperature rises, turning the 
rice at the bottom a brownish color. The starch 
is broken down, producing glucose or dextrin, 
and a savory aroma is also produced. This is 
nurungji. In modern times, nurungji is produced 
in factories, so sungnyung can be enjoyed with- 


out having to cook rice in a soz. 


Sungnyung | Rural Development Administration 
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ETC. 


Geoneomul 


aly 
Dried seafood 


Fish or shellfish dried so it can be stored for 


longer. 


Geoneomul generally refers to dried fish, but 
it also refers to dried shellfish, mollusks, and 
crustaceans. Making geoneomul is easy, and it 
can be stored for a long time as it does not go 
bad or rot. China’s book of history The Three 


Geoneomul shop | National Folk Museum of Korea 
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Kingdoms states that “fish was used as a tax 
in Okjeo,” and so, it seems that dried fish has 
been used in Korea for a considerable length 
of time. Okjeo is an ancient country in Korea. 
Goryeo History, a book describing the history 
of the Goryeo Dynasty(918-1392), records 
that dried fish was gifted to the empress dow- 
ager or used for ancestral rites. There were a 
greater diversity of types of dried fish available 
during the Joseon Dynasty(1392-1910), and 
dried options for many commonly caught fish 
and shellfish, such as pollack, yellow corvina, 
shrimp, and mussels, were widely distributed 


inland. 


Gosatteok 


LAPS 


Rice cake for ancestral rites 


Tteok is offered every 10th month of the lunar 


year to the god who protects the ancestors and 
the household. 


The 10th month of the lunar year is when farm- 
ing households harvest their crops. At this time 
of the year, households hold gosa (ritual for the 
gods served by the household) with a happy 
and thankful heart that one year of farming has 


Various gosatteok | National Folk Museum of Korea 


come to an end and their storehouses are once 
again filled with crops. In the village, ancestral 
rites are held, during which patsirutteok (tteok 
flour mixed with boiled red beans, which is add- 
ed between layers of steamed /#eok) is offered to 
the spirits. This is called gosatteok. Tteok is made 
by “steaming grain flour, which is then pounded 
or kneaded,” and siru is a type of steamer. 

When gosatteok is made, the siru is carried 
around the house to where the household altars 
are located. Although the procedure differs 
from region to region and even village to village, 
it is usually carried to the ancestral or house- 
hold altar first and then to other places around 
the house, such as the jangdokdae (jars in which 
condiments etc. are stored) and kitchen. Pieces 
of tteok are taken from the siru and placed in 
the toilets and front gate, and today, they are 
even placed in front of motorcycles or cars. In 
other words, gosatteok is used to wish peace on 
the household. 


Gosa is a household ritual in which a house- 


Jocheong 


hold shares its joy and gratitude for a successful 

harvest with its ancestors and gods, who protect 

the household. The gasa is held with a patsirut- 
teok that has been made using the ingredients 

harvested that year. 


Jocheong 


za 


Fermented grains in liquid form 


Starch or ingredients containing starch are 
saccharified with malt (dried barley sprouts). 


It is a type of yeot in liquid form and does not 
harden. 


Koreans have been using grains to make sweet 
food since ancient times. One such food is 
yeot. Generally, yeot is sticky or hard, except 
that jocheong tastes like yeot but flows like 
honey. Jocheong is a kind of artificial honey. It 
is made by mixing malt with ingredients that 
have starch, such as grains, and concentrating 
it. Such ingredients include rice, glutinous rice, 
millet, sorghum, corn, and sweet potatoes. Al- 
though the color, gloss, and glutinosity may dif- 
fer according to the ingredients, the sweetness 
is almost the same as malt sugar. Kudzu (plant 
commonly grown in mountain fields; its roots 
are used in Korea) jocheong is made by adding 
kudzu juice with pumpkin and malt; persim- 
mon jocheong is made by boiling persimmons, 
fermenting them with malt, and simmering it 
down. The flavors and aromas unique to kudzu 
and persimmon make these products highly 


palatable. 
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Brewed alcoholic beverage 


Sz 
ae 


Spirituous liquor 


Sant 


Customs/ etc. 


/7\Et 
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Sul 


za 


— 
Alcohol 


A beverage with at least 1% alcohol content. 


Traditional Korean alcohol, regardless of the 
type, originates in agricultural life. Therefore, it 
symbolizes grains as well as sacrificial offerings. 
It also symbolizes the delights experienced 
while intoxicated, such as dancing and singing. 
The main ingredient of alcoholic drinks 
was rice. Rice has been the staple food of the 
Korean people for thousands of years. Because 
traditional Korean alcohol was made from food 
people habitually ate, ill effects were minimal, 
leading to its recognition as yakju. Yakju means 
“alcohol consumed like medicine.” Alcohol 
brewed with actual medicinal herbs began in 
the Goryeo Dynasty(918-1392). A social cul- 
ture in which most homes kept an alcoholic 
beverage called gayangju brought about the use 
of yakju to treat diseases and enhance health. 
However, with the beginning of the Jap- 
anese colonial period, the recipes for making 
alcohol became standardized and simplified, 
leading to a sharp deterioration in the quality of 
Korean alcohol. The gokja method had been the 
basis of gayangju, but the introduction of the 
Japanese ipguk method led to a severance with 
traditional Korean alcohol. Gokja consist of mi- 
croorganisms being inoculated and propagated 
in a natural state; ipgwk consists of cultured bac- 
teria (aspergillus) being artificially propagated 
in a sterilized medium. 
The “35 years of Japanese occupation” was 
a humiliating period in Korea’s history. The 


reason that traditional Korean alcohol survived 


these years, despite Japan’s exploitation and 
policies to obliterate Korean culture, is because 
the root of this traditional alcohol is gayangju 
(alcohol made at home). Each household made 
their own, so the flavors and recipes differed de- 
pending on the environment of each household 
or the skills of the person making them. This 
ultimately led to the diversification of the main 
ingredients used to make alcoholic beverages 
naturally. 

For Koreans, alcohol was more than a bever- 
age to consume to become intoxicated. Alcohol 
represented Korean philosophy. It was a sacred 
medium for communication and harmony be- 
tween the gods and humans as well as between 
people. Alcohol was always a part of important 
life events. When a person passed, alcohol was 
placed on the funeral table to comfort the be- 
reaved family and to send off the spirit of the 
deceased. Traditional alcohol also embodies the 
changes of each season based on the distinct 
characteristics of the four seasons. It varies de- 
pending on the geographical environment and 
climatic conditions, as well as the living con- 
ditions of the person making the alcohol and 
that person’s preferences. The main ingredient, 
nuruk (fermenting agent used to make alcohol) 
and the kind of water used differed, as well as 
the time of production, number of rounds of 
fermentation, and the method for processing 
the raw materials. Above all, Korean alcohol is 
made with rice, which was eaten on a daily ba- 
sis; this distinguishes it from alcohol from other 
countries. A claim can be made for the excel- 


lence of Korean drinking culture. 
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Baekhwaju 


BREWED ALCOHOLIC 
BEVERAGE 


asx 
Ho 


Baegilju 


wae 
Alcoholic beverage made over 100 days 


Alcoholic beverage that was aged for 100 days 


or made over 100 days. 


Many pleasant and renown alcoholic beverages 
were called daegilju during the Joseon Dynas- 
ty(1392-1910). There are two meanings behind 
the name daegilju. First, it means alcohol made 
in the winter. In order for fermentation to occur 
over the 100 days, the temperature must be low, 
which is why it was usually made in the win- 
ter. Second, it means that most daegilju is aged 
for a long time at a low temperature and fer- 
mented two to three times. Aged alcohol that 
is fermented again is called deotsu/. In many 
cases, the fermentation period for aged alcohol 
and deotsu/, and sometimes secondary deofsul, is 
about one month each, making it a three month 
process. Alternatively, deosu/ can be added to 
aged alcohol at 12-day intervals, with a fermen- 
tation period of 60—70 days. 

For daegilju, yeast (fermenting agent used 
to make alcohol) is added only once for aged 
alcohol. This means that little yeast is used. If 
the number of times yeast is used increases, 


fermentation is facilitated but it produces an 


unpleasant smell. Samhaeju and hosanchun are 
baegilju that are fermented and aged for an 
extended period. Additionally, daegilju that has 
been fermented three times has a superior flavor 


and fragrance than daegilju fermented twice. 


Baekhwaju 


mhz 


Alcoholic beverage made with 100 kinds of flowers 


Although the main ingredient is grains, bae- 
khwaju contains 100 kinds of flowers as minor 


ingredients. 


Baekwhaju is an alcoholic beverage made with 
100 kinds of flowers. Baek means 100, Awa 
means flower, and jw means alcohol. Flowers 
that bloom from early spring to late autumn in 
Gimje, Jeollabuk-do, the southwestern region 
of Korea, are collected and used. The drink is a 
dark brown color, but it is not cloudy. It is deep- 
er and more bitter than its alcohol percentage, 
15%, would indicate. Because it has a flowery 
aroma, it is like both an alcoholic beverage and 
a decoction of medicinal herbs. An old text, Im- 
won Sipyukji, states that baekhwaju “helps cure 
all diseases and prolong life.” 

Baekhwaju is also mentioned in the cook- 


Bangmunju 
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book Suwunjapbang, or Eumsik dimibang. How- 
ever, the daekhwaju mentioned does not include 
flowers but is brewed with non-glutinous rice, 
yeast (fermenting agent), and rice flour. Baekh- 
waju made with flowers is written with differ- 
ent Chinese characters than baekhwaju made 
without flowers. 

Some daekhwaju actually contain 100 kinds 
of flowers, but those that do not contain exact- 
ly 100 kins still contain a plethora of different 
flowers. Baekhwaju is an alcoholic beverage that 
incorporates the fragrance and functionality of 
plants. It exemplifies the elegance of traditional 
alcohol. 
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Bangmunju 


Alcoholic beverage made in a particular order 


Alcoholic beverage made according to particular 


steps. 


Jubangmun refers to a recipe for making al- 
cohol. Ju means alcohol and dangmun means 
recipe. Bangmunju is alcohol made by precisely 
following a jubangmun. Bangmunju is an alco- 
holic beverage that was already commercialized 
during the early Joseon Dynasty(1392-1910), 
Korea’s medieval period, in neighborhoods with 
large populations. Brewing methods have deep 
roots in older processes that were then system- 
atized as yeast (the fermentation agent) diversi- 
fied and developed. Once the purpose and use 
were determined, the jubangmun was selected 
accordingly. However, duration, amounts, and 
type of alcohol indicated by a jubangmun may 
be tweaked. Therefore, the forms and proce- 
dures specified in a jubangmun for making 
traditional alcoholic beverages have been estab- 
lished as typical, even though methods of pro- 
cessing the base materials vary. These methods 
were disseminated and came to be called dang- 
Bangmunju is an alcoholic beverage that is 
fermented twice. Rice flour, the primary ingre- 
dient of aged alcohol, can be processed in vari- 
ous ways. The flavor and aroma vary depending 
on the number of times the fermentation pro- 


cess is repeated. 
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Cheongju 


Clear alcohol 


Clear alcohol with sediment removed. 


We have cloudy alcohol and clear alcohol. Clear 
alcohol is called cheongju. The main ingredients 
of Korean cheongju are rice, yeast (fermenting 
agent for making alcohol), and water. It is usu- 
ally made with non-glutinous rice, but glutinous 
rice is also often used to create a more savory 
flavor. Steamed fluffy dap is cooled; subsequent- 
ly, the Jap, yeast, and water are placed in a jar 
and fermented for approximately 20 days, cre- 
ating alcohol. When the rice floating on the top 
sinks to the bottom, clear alcohol (cheongju) can 
be obtained through a long, round sieve made of 
bush clover or a strip of bamboo, and that is used 
to strain alcohol or jang. 

Cheongju and yakju were used synonymous- 
ly in Korea. It is said that when alcohol was 
banned in the earlier days, they called alcohol 

“medicine” and wound up calling cheongju “yak- 
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ju.” In the 20th century, during the Japanese 
colonial period, yakju and cheongju began to be 
differentiated. During the Japanese colonial 
period, cheongju referred to “Japanese-style alco- 
hol”; Korean cheongju was called “Joseon yakju,” 
thereby distinguishing the two. Korean cheongju 
is gold in color as it uses yeast made with wheat, 
whereas Japanese cheongju is clear because it 
uses yeast made with rice. The two cheongju 
have different tastes and aromas. 
The dictionary definition of cheongju is 
“clear alcohol.” The historical definition is rare 
fermented alcohol enjoyed by the upper class 
during the Joseon Dynasty(1392—-1910). Ac- 
cording to Jusebeop, it is “alcohol made like 
Japanese-style cheongju.” Cheongju illustrates the 
culture of Korean seondi (the honorific name 
for scholars) and the distorted drinking culture 


during the Japanese colonial period. 


Dongdongju 


Alcohol with grains of boiled rice 


Alcoholic beverage that is the basic ingredient 
in the manufacturing process of all other alco- 
holic beverages. 


Dongdongju is an alcoholic beverage that is 
made with glutinous rice, yeast (fermenting 
agent used in brewing), and water and that 
is fermented once. When the ingredients are 
mixed, fermentation begins; grains of rice float 
to the surface after the third day of fermenta- 
tion and remain there until the alcohol is fully 
aged. “Dongdong” is an expression used to de- 


scribe the way the grains of rice float to the sur- 


Dugyeonju 
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face. After 15 days of fermentation, dongdongju 
turns a little red in color and begins to taste 
good. This process of brewing dongdongju is ba- 
sic to brewing any kind of alcohol. Dongdongju 
can be added to rice and yeast and fermented 
again. Medicinal agents can be added, or the 
residue from draining can be used to brew an- 
other drink called makgeolli. Soju can also be 
made by distilling dongdongju. In this respect, 
dongdongju can be said to be a very important 
alcoholic beverage. 

For fermented drinks like dongdongju, the 
grains of rice float to the surface and then sink 
back down during the process of fermentation 
and aging. Therefore, dongdongju is not a thick 
alcoholic beverage, but cheongju—a clear alco- 
holic beverage. Dongdongju in which the grains 
of rice have settled down to the bottom again is 
well known to cause no hangovers even when a 
lot is consumed. 


Dugyeonju 


FUR 


Alcoholic beverage made with azaleas 


An alcoholic beverage made with azaleas and 


consumed widely, regardless of status. 


Dugyeonju differs slightly between regions and 
households. In ancient texts with recipes for 
dugyeonju, the mixing ratios and brewing pro- 
cesses differ slightly. In modern times, the pop- 
ular dugyeonju is Myeoncheon dugyeonju, which 
was introduced to the public from Dangjin, 
Chuncheongnam-do, a central western region 
of Korea. Myeoncheon dugyeonju is an impor- 
tant, nationally-designated intangible cultural 


heritage, which is made with only glutinous 


nN _ “ae 
bey a 
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rice and is brewed twice. It is different from the 
dugyeonju recorded in ancient texts. In private 
households, dugyeonju was believed to have a 
medicinal effect if one to two small glasses were 
consumed every day before or after meals and 
before going to bed. It was believed to improve 
blood circulation, lower blood pressure, and re- 
lieve fatigue. 

Dugyeonju was a representative alcoholic 
beverage consumed in the spring by all Korean 
ancestors. It is sweet, almost syrup-like, and is 
high in alcohol content. It is the color of azaleas, 
a rich lemon yellow color. It also has a unique 


aroma. 


Gahyangju 


Wee 


Alcoholic drink with aromas 


An alcoholic drink with various aromas from 
seasonal natural ingredients, such as flowers and 


fruits. 


Gahyangju is alcohol made with seasonal flow- 
ers, leaves, and fruit peels. It is characterized 
by seasonal touches. There are various ways 
to make gahyangju depending on its use, and 
this includes alcohol made with various herbal 
ingredients such as ginseng, angelica root, and 
goji berries. Koreans enjoy drinking gahyangju 
because of their habit of consuming natural in- 
gredients that are obtained seasonally. Alcohol 
has not been perceived as merely a beverage, 
and such eating habits have also been recog- 
nized as highly scientific and rational in mod- 
ern society. 


Generally, there are two ways to make gahy- 
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Gukhwaju 


angju: applying a floral fragrance to an already 
fermented drink or adding flowers to a liquid 
and fermenting them together. The names of 
gahyangju are determined by the ingredient 
added to the alcoholic beverage. Methods for 
making gahyangju can be found in several texts. 
It is stated in Sallim Gyeongje that hanging 
chrysanthemum leaves in a jar of a well-aged 
alcohol for two days created a drink that tasted 
like chrysanthemum. In Joseon Mussang Sinsik 
Yori Jebeob, it is stated that drinking beverages 
fermented with various flowers in the summer 
cures 100 illnesses and promotes longevity. 

As the seasons change, flowers bloom in the 
spring, leaves become plentiful in the summer, 
and fruits and roots become abundant. The 
Korean ancestors were wise to incorporate the 
provision of nature into their alcohol, preparing 
and enjoying gahyangju in every season. Gahy- 
angju is refined as it embodies not only the in- 
trinsic functions of alcohol but also the effects 
of aromas and medicine. Gahyangju can be said 
to be a remarkable drinking culture unique to 
Korea. 


Gukhwaju 


aa} 
Chrysanthemum wine 


This wine is very fragrant and sweet and is 
made by fermenting yellow chrysanthemums 
(gukhwa) or infusing them in wine. 


Gukhwaju was a very popular alcoholic drink 
during the Joseon Dynasty(1392-1910). It is 
recorded 18 times in 16 different texts. Gukh- 


waju is mentioned in a poem in the Collections 


Gyeongju Gyodong Beopju 
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of Seong Geunbo, written by Seong Sammun, a 
key civil servant in the early Joseon Dynasty, 
which was a feudal state. This shows how popu- 
lar the custom of drinking gukhwaju was among 
cultured people like poets. It is said that when 
autumn arrived and chrysanthemums were in 
full bloom, people went up to the mountains 
to drink, as it was there that they could find 
chrysanthemums to add to their wine, which 
was drunk from a glass. This also tells us that 
drinking gukhwaju amidst such scenery was 
quite popular. 

Ancient texts that record various ways of 
preparing gukhwaju is evidence of the fact that 
chrysanthemums were loved by many, and that 
many impulsively placed chrysanthemum petals 
in their glasses to enjoy the aroma with their 
wine. As such, gukAwaju not only enlivened the 
mood but also was used to prevent and treat 


illnesses. 


Gyeongju 
Gyodong Beopju 


AFusH 


Liquor of the royal court passed down in gyeongju 


Homemade rice wine passed down in the Choi 


family in Gyeongju, Gyeongsangbuk-do. 


Beopju is a clear rice wine unique to Korea and 
means a “alcohol prepared according to law” or 
“alcohol prepared in temples and passed on to 
the general public.” Beopju was a special drink 
that could only be enjoyed by the royal court. 
During the reign of King Sukjong, the 19th 
king of Joseon (a medieval feudal state), a man 


named Choi Gukseon working in the royal 
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Thwaju 


kitchen shared the secret of how to make this 
drink with a private household. That secret is 
currently passed down to the descendants of 
the Choi family in Gyeongju, Gyeongsang- 
buk-do, which is in southeastern Korea. The 
Choi family lived in Gyodong, where an educa- 
tional institution was located during the Joseon 
Dynasty(1392-1910). This is why this drink is 
called Gyodong Beopju. 

Gyodong Beopju is a rice wine made accord- 
ing to a secret held by the Choi family. It is 
fermented at a low temperature for about 70 
days. Their method shows how the royal court 
and noblemen made alcohol, a method that is 


thought to no longer be practiced. 


Thwaju 


ols} 


Alcohol brewed when pear flowers blossom 


Takju that is made with traditional yeast (fer- 
menting agent) called iswagok when pear flow- 


ers start to blossom. 


Ihwaju is mentioned in a collection of po- 
ems published during the Goryeo Dynas- 
ty(918-1392). Ihwa means flower, and ju 
means alcohol. This alcoholic beverage that was 
made when pear flowers began blooming and 
became highly popular during the Joseon Dy- 
nasty(1392—1910), so much so that high-end 
takju was called iAwaju. In Joseon literature, it 
is stated that “yeast is made when pear flowers 
bloom” or that “yeast is made in the summer.” 
It is assumed that it was consumed from late 
spring through the summer. 

Ihwaju can be mixed with cold water to 


Makgeolli 


drink when one is thirsty in the summer. In 
the past, affluent households served ihwaju as 
snacks to both the elderly and children. How- 
ever, it was difficult for the common people 


to get their hands on because the quantity 


yielded was small compared to the amount 
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of yeast and rice needed to make it, as well as 
the amount of attention it required. [hwagok, 
which is yeast made from rice, was used for 


ihwaju, unlike other drinks. 


Makgeolli 


a2] 


Unrefined rice wine 


Alcoholic beverage that was “just” or “carelessly” 


filtered in a private residence. 


Makgeolli refers to a cloudy alcoholic drink that 
was brewed in private homes. The clear top 
layer of the fully fermented drink was scooped 
out, and the residue on the bottom was strained 
through a sieve. If the sieve was blocked, more 
water was added and it was strained by hand. Be- 
cause of the added water, the alcohol content was 
lower and fine sediments formed, making it a 
murky yet nutritious alcoholic beverage. Because 
it has a lower alcohol content, people who drank 
it did not easily become intoxicated. Additionally, 
because it was filling, it used to be a drink that 
was enjoyed during a break from farming. 

It is a drink that was enjoyed by the Korean 
people for thousands of years. It was the alco- 
holic beverage for commoners and for labor. It 
was easily brewed and enjoyed at home. Mak- 
geolli is a favorite of the Korean people and is 
symbolic of them as an agricultural people. It 
is usually brewed with rice (the staple of the 
Korean diet), has a low alcohol content, is easy 
to swallow, and is rich in nutrients. Because 
makgeolli can be used to introduce someone to 
Korean culture, it is also culturally important 


for Koreans. 
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Oksususul 


S448 


Alcohol made by fermenting oksusu (corn) 


Alcohol developed by people who live in the 
Taebaek Mountains (the highest mountain rage 


in Korea). 


In the Taebaek Mountains of Gangwon-do 
in the central region of the Korean Peninsu- 
la, people farm multiple grains such as oksusu 
(corn), millet, and sorghum rather than rice. 
Oksususul is still passed down for generations in 
parts of Gangwon-do and the Bonghwa region 
of Gyeongsangbuk-do, which is located in the 
south. Oksususul is alcohol made from corn. It 
is also called gangnaengisul. Gangnaengi means 
corn in a regional dialect. Oksususu/ usually con- 
sists only of corn, but depending on the region 
and the circumstances of a household, the reci- 
pe can vary. Sometimes it is made with a mix of 
non-glutinous rice, glutinous rice, or potatoes. 
In many ways, oksususul is not that different 


from yeottakju. Yeottakju refers to alcohol that is 


Omegisul 


as sweet as yeot and is made with ground grains 
like rice or corn. However, the oksususul made 
in the Bonghwa region is a different recipe. The 
yeast (fermenting agent) that is added is first 
panfried; then, cold dap is mixed in, and this is 
placed in a sack. 


Omegisul 


Que 


Alcohol made by fermenting millet 


The traditional alcoholic beverage of Jeju-do 
made by mixing yeast (fermenting agent for 
making alcohol) with omegitteok (tea millet flour 
kneaded with hot water, molded into round 


shapes with a hole in the middle, and boiled). 


Omegisul is the traditional liquor of Jeju-do, an 
island in Korea’s southern sea. When omegisul is 
finished fermenting, it separates into upper and 
lower layers in the jar. The upper layer is cheong- 
ju, which is a dark brown color, and the lower 
layer is cakju. Cheongju is clear alcohol, and 
takju is turbid. Cheongju makes up only 20% of 
the entire omegisul. In other words, omegisul is a 
drink made for sakju. 

Omegisul adapted to the mixed-grain farm- 
ing and living culture of Jeju-do and continues 
to be passed down. It provides the aroma of 
millet and a sweetness, sourness, and acerbity 
that cannot be tasted in alcohol made from 
fermenting rice. Its flavor and aroma are made 
only with grains and no other additives. A well- 
made omegisul has a delightful color and a re- 


freshing and pleasing flavor. 
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Pocheon Samhaeju 
Idong makgeolli waz 


ZHOSHtAel 


Alcohol originated in pocheon region 


Makgeolli made in Idong-myeon in Pocheon, 


Gyeonggi-do. 


Makgeolli, made by fermenting rice, is a popular 
traditional Korean alcoholic beverage. Each 
region makes its unique makgeolli, one of which 
is Pocheon Idong makgeolli. It reflects Pocheon’s 
geographic characteristics. 

Pocheon is adjacent to the military demar- 
cation line that separates North and South Ko- 
rea; thus, there are few sources of pollution in 
the area, and the water quality is excellent. It is 
also a region with a high population of soldiers. 
Idong Jujo, a makgeolli manufacturing company, 
first manufactured various alcoholic beverages. 
With time, it narrowed its focus to makgeolli for 
the soldiers. Makgeolli was a popular drink that 
comforted the soldiers on their bases after a 
hard day of training. 

Pocheon Idong makgeolli first put down roots 
in Idong-myeon in Pocheon around 1956. It 
began with supplying makgeolli to military bas- 
es and developed into a tourism product, which 
was then distributed nationwide and exported 
overseas. It is a makgeolli that represents Korea 


today. 


Alcohol made on the final days of the zodiacc 


Alcohol that is brewed over three dwejinal (fi- 
nal days of the zodiac), beginning in the first 


month of the lunar year. 


Samhaeju was given its name because it is 
brewed over three dwejinal. Sam means the 
number three, Jae means pig, and jw means 
alcohol. There are many records related to 
samhaeju. A recipe for making samhaeju with 
360 liters of rice is recorded in Sanga Yorok, a 
cookbook written by the royal physician of the 
seventh king of Joseon, King Sejo. The oldest 
cookbook written in Korean, Eumsik Dimibang, 
also contains a recipe for samhaeju. 

Samhaeju was the most famous alcoholic 
beverage in Hanyang, the capital city of Joseon. 
It has been designated as Seoul intangible 
cultural heritage no. 8. Samhaeju is a special 
alcoholic beverage because it is brewed only on 


specific days. 


Sanseongmakgeolli 
atastae| 


Alcohol made with yeast from the sanseong region 


Representative makgeolli made in Geumjeong- 


sanseong village in Busan. 


Makgeolli is an unrefined rice wine loved by the 
Korean people. Sanseongmakgeolli is made with 


a unique yeast from the village of Geumjeong- 
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sanseong in Busan, a port city in southeastern 
Korea. Yeast is an essential fermenting agent 
needed to brew alcohol made with grains. The 
yeast of this region is widely known to be of a 
high quality. Because of its special flavor and 
aroma, owing to the yeast, Sanseongmakgeolli 
became famous. The aroma is rich and savory, 
and the flavor is fresh like a plum. Such char- 
acteristics make Sanseongmakgeolli the most 
unique makgeolli in all of Korea. 
Geumjeongsanseong village is the only 
“yeast village” in Korea. Of all commercialized 
makgeolli, Sanseongmakgeolli is the only one that 
has been using the traditional yeast without in- 


terruption. 


Sogokju 


Traditional alcoholic beverage from the hansan region 


Alcoholic beverage brewed in the Hansan re- 


gion of Seocheon-gun, Chungcheongnam-do. 


Sogokju is an alcoholic beverage the recipe for 
which is handed down in a specific region. This 
recipe is recorded in an old text, and in modern 
times, it is widely prepared in the Hansan re- 
gion of Seocheon-gun in Chungcheongnam-do, 
the midwestern region of Korea. Hansan is also 
famous for ramie fabric. Sogokju has been made 
in individual households in small quantities 
in parts of Hansan. In 2009, a certain area of 
Hansan-myeon was designated a traditional 
alcohol production area, and in 2013, it became 
accessible by the public. 

Sogokju is mentioned often in texts of the 
medieval Joseon Dynasty(1392-1910). It is 


Songyeopju 


a traditional alcoholic beverage that is widely 
handed down in the Hansan region. Hansan’s 
sogokju has the potential to be developed into 
a remarkable drink named after a region, like 


cognac in France or mao-tai in China. 


Songyeopju 


Alcohol made with pine needles 


Water in which pine needles have been boiled 
is added to non-glutinous rice flour to create 
a batter. Yeast (fermenting agent used to make 
alcohol) is mixed into the batter, which is then 
put into a large jar. It is consumed 21 days later. 


The longevity of pine trees is widely known. 
Some medical opinions have been put for- 
ward that consuming pine needles is beneficial 
for longevity. According to the medical book, 
Dongui Bogam, pine needles cause the hair to 
grow and relieve the five organs of the body. 
Thus, because of the excellent medicinal effects 
of pine needles, they were used widely in every- 
day life, such as in songyeopju. In Suwunjapbang, 
published in the Joseon Dynasty(1392-1910), 
songyeopju is said to expel phlegm and to be 
effective against palsy. Songyeopju was beloved 
as a homemade drink, but it is gradually disap- 
pearing. 

Songyeopju is made with pine needles and 
is used as medicine. Because the pine tree was 
long known for its medicinal properties, alcohol 
made with pine needles has been brewed for a 
considerably long time. Songyeopju is known to 
be effective for people with weak legs, numb 


hands and feet, palsy, and facial nerve palsy. 


Takju 


Takju 


Cloudy(unrefined) alcohol 


Cloudy alcohol. 


Takju is a cloudy alcoholic beverage because it is 
less processed. Takju is the opposite of cheongju, 
clear alcohol. Cheongju can be obtained if takju 
is strained or left motionless for a long period 
so that the sediment settles to the bottom. If 
you cannot make out the words of a newspaper 
placed behind a transparent bottle containing 
alcohol, this is sakju. 

Takju and makgeolli (alcohol not strained 
and served as is) are often synonymous in Korea. 
However, the two differ. 7zkju refers only to the 
appearance of the alcohol, whereas makgeolli is 
named after the method used to strain it or how 
long it takes to make. Ta&ju is a concept spec- 
ified in Jusebeop; makgeolli is a brand of takju, 
not a legal concept. 

If takju is stored for a long time, the sed- 
iment settles to the bottom. If you separate 
the top portion, it becomes cheongju. However, 
makgeolli is roughly strained using a che and 
mixed with water; therefore, it has a low alco- 
hol content. There are zakju with high alcohol 
content, but makgeolli is generally low. Ihwaju, 
which is an alcoholic beverage pasty like ju, is 
impossible to strain; hence, it is classified as 
takju rather than makgeolli. In this sense, takju 
is used in a broader sense than makgeolli. Takju 
is a white or ivory colored beverage and is also 
nongju (alcohol prepared in agricultural homes) 
that contains ingredients other than alcohol. 

Makgeolli is a type of takju and an alcoholic 
beverage that represents Korea. Until 1988, it 
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was the most commonly consumed alcoholic 
beverage in Korea. It has a low alcohol content 
of approximately 6%. When it was first distrib- 
uted in bottles after the 1980s, it came to have 
the properties of a carbonated beverage as well. 
Beer has a low alcohol content and is made 
with barley, whereas makgeolli has a low alcohol 
content but is made of rice. It can be enjoyed by 


people with extremely low tolerance for alcohol. 
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Bokbunjaju 


SPIRITUOUS LIQUOR 


ee 
oT T. 


Andongsoju 


ear 


Liquor recipe handed down in the andong region 


Liquor made by mixing dry non-glutinous rice 
with wheat yeast, fermenting it for 15 days, and 
distilling it. 


Soju from the Andong region in Gyeongsang- 
buk-do, located in the southeastern part of the 
Korean Peninsula, was passed down as home- 
made liquor in many families until the end of the 
Joseon Dynasty(1392-1910). During the Japa- 
nese colonial period, making alcohol at home was 
prohibited, jeopardizing the continuity of the tra- 
dition. However, Andong Brewery was established, 
which commercialized Andongsoju, spreading its 
name not only throughout Korea but also overseas. 

Soju was almost never used for ancestral 
rites in the Andong region. There is a history 
behind why soju was prohibited, but the prima- 
ry reason is because people seemed to perceive 
soju as a barbaric alcoholic beverage that had 
come from Mongolia. Soju from the Andong 
region was later made in factories in accordance 
with the modern state system and was given 
the name Andongsoju. Although the quality has 
changed along with changes in society, it is still 


considered a local liquor. 


Bokbunjaju 


Sexe 


Black raspberry wine 


Alcohol made by fermenting dokbunja (Korean 
black raspberries). 


Bokbunja are similar to wild berries; they grow 
in the wild in Korea, Japan, and China. Bok- 
bunja is used not only for beverages and tea but 
also as medicine, and alcohol made with such 
bokbunja is called bokbunjaju. Bokbunjaju is 
made with wild-grown Korean black raspber- 
ries collected from the valleys of Jeollabuk-do, 
the southwestern region of Korea. These dok- 
bunja are then placed in a bowl (called an onggi 
in Korean), sealed, and fermented for 2-3 years. 
Bokbunjaju has a clear, red color and has long 
been known to be an energy tonic. Bokbunjaju 
was only brewed under the care and attention 
of women in a room that men were prohibited 
from entering. According to the yin-yang princi- 
ple, Zokbunjaju is said to protect the yang of men. 

Bokbunjaju is an alcoholic beverage made by 
fermenting bokbunja. It pairs nicely with eel, a 
famous food in Seonusan of Gochang-gun in Je- 
ollabuk-do. Bokbunjaju is also a local specialty al- 
coholic beverage that is known to promote health. 
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Gamhongno 


wee 


Liquor produced in the gwanseo region of North Korea 


When dripping soju, honey and the plant Gano- 
derma lucidum are combined in a bowl to make a 


liquor that is scarlet in color and sweet in flavor. 


Hongju from the Jindo region of Jeollanam-do 
in the northwest region of the Korean Penin- 
sula and gamhongno from the Kwanso region 
of North Korea were both famous. Gamhongno 
was famous mainly in Pyongyang in the Kwan- 
so region and was called Gwanseo gamhongno or 
Pyongyang gamhongno. While hongju was sim- 
ply colored soju to which Ganoderma lucidun’’s 
red coloring had been added, gamhongno used 
already fermented liquor to create liquor with 
a higher alcohol content. When it has been dis- 
tilled more than two times and the percentage 
of alcholol reaches 55%, gamhongno has a vivid 
scarlet color. “Gamhong” means sweet and red, 
and “ro” originally meant dewdrops, but in this 
case, it means liquor. 

Gamhongno has a high alcohol content, 
which increased concerns about alcoholism. In 
order to eliminate the potential for alcohol poi- 
soning, honey was added, which relieved con- 
cerns about alcoholism and softened the flavor. 
As a result, it was named gamhongno, meaning 
“sweet, red liquor.” 


Geumsan Insamju 


aaron 


Alcoholic drink from the geumsan region 


Wine made with ginseng, yeast (a fermenting 


agent), and rice fermented at a low temperature. 


Insamju was first recorded in Korea in Imwon 
Sipyukji, published in 1835. At the time, insam- 
ju was regarded as medicine rather than wine 
and thus was mainly consumed by the wealthy. 
With the development of ginseng cultivation 
technology, it became ordinary for common 
households to drink insamju. 

Geumsan insamju only uses ginseng that is 
more than five years old and which is of ex- 
cellent quality. Geumsan-gun, Chungcheong- 
nam-do, is located in the midwestern region of 
the Korean Peninsula; it is famous for its deli- 
cious water and is a major ginseng-producing 
region. As it uses high quality ginseng and water, 
geumsan insamju’s flavor and aroma are excellent. 

Geumsan insamju is yellowish-brown in 
color. It has more acidity than sweetness on the 
tongue, and it is easily swallowed. The slight 
bitterness that lingers in the mouth after a shot 
enhances the appetite. 

Geumsan insamju mixes crushed ginseng 
with rice and yeast and ferments it at a low 
temperature, rather than the method used by 
common households, in which ginseng and soju 


are put into a jar for infusion. 
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Jejugangsul 


Iganggo 


Liquor with an elevated alcohol content 


Traditional soju made as yakju is boiled again to 
make soju with more than 50% alcohol. Pears, 
ginger, turmeric, and cinnamon are added to 


make liquor with more than 38% alcohol. 


Iganggo is a traditional yaksoju (soju consumed 
as medicine) with more than 38% alcohol. First, 
soju with around 35% alcohol is made; this is 
then boiled to make soju with more than 50% 
alcohol. Pears, ginger, turmeric, cinnamon, and 
honey are added, and this mixture is fermented 
to make iganggo. Igang means pear and ginger. 
It is called go rather than ju because it is soju 
made with a special recipe to raise the alcohol 
content. Ju is a Chinese character that means al- 
cohol, and go is a Chinese character that means 
boiled and hardened oil. 

Characteristics and Significance The in- 
gredients added to the soju to make iganggo 
are medicinal herbs. Ginger and cinnamon 
strengthen the stomach, and turmeric provides 
mental stability and relieves hangovers. Iganggo, 
made by fermenting with medicinal herbs, has a 
light yellow color and a very strong aroma. The 
refreshing flavor of the pears and the piquant 
flavor of the ginger harmonize with the honey 


and create a unique aroma. 


Jejugangsul 


AFSS 


Alcohol from jeju, made with millet 


Alcohol made with glutinous millet produced 


in Jeju-do and fermented for a long period. 


In Korea, alcohol is usually made with rice, but 
Jejugangsul is made with millet. When millet 
was unavailable, barley could be used. However, 
considering the level of agricultural develop- 
ment in Jeju, in Korea’s southern sea, millet 
takes precedence over barley. 

Millet is divided into non-glutinous and 
glutinous millet. Non-glutinous millet is not 
sticky, has thicker grains, and is yellow. Glu- 
tinous millet is stickier and is an appropriate 
ingredient for making alcohol. The people of 
Jeju, who worked on farms around Mount Hal- 
la, altered their dishes to fit their “on-the-go 
lifestyle.” Jejugangsul is a reflection of that life. 
Unlike other alcohol made at home, jejugangsul 
was created to be made on the move. 

Jejugangsul is made with almost no water. 
It is fermented for a considerably long time; 
therefore, it could be stored for long periods. It 
is also extremely strong. Further, it is easy to 
transport, and shepherds mix it with water and 
drink it as they follow their flocks. Jejugangsul 
is made from glutinous millet, a grain that 
forms the basic culture of Jeju, and was first 
made with barley when that grain was intro- 
duced to the island. 
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Jungnyeokgo 


530 


Alcohol made from boiling bamboo sap 


Alcohol made with non-glutinous rice, yeast, 
jungnyeok, bamboo leaves, ginger, sweet flag, and 


cassia cortex interior. 


Jungnyeokgo is a traditional alcoholic bever- 
age made with jungnyeok—a liquid extracted 
from fresh, heat-treated bamboo. Bamboo is 


heated at a high temperature, extracting the 


liquid present; this liquid is then boiled again 


to make a drink with 30-35% alcohol. When 
the alcohol content of a drink has been elevated 
by heating it, it is called go instead of ju. Ju is 
alcohol, and go means oil that has been boiled 
and has hardened. In other words, jungnyeokgo 
is soju mixed with jungnyeok (bamboo sap) and 
heated. Ohagimun, published in the late Joseon 
Dynasty, contains a record of “a person who had 
been tortured [who] regained his strength after 
drinking three shots of jungnyeokgo given to 
him by villagers.” This means that jungnyeokgo 
was consumed as yakju (alcohol consumed as 
medicine) to strengthen the body. 

Studies have confirmed that jungnyeok af- 
fects the heart, blood pressure, fever, and blood 
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sugar levels. It was used to treat cardiovascular 
diseases, bronchial asthma, and strokes, to lower 
blood pressure and fevers, and as a disinfectant. 
It is also actively used as a treatment for high 
blood pressure and diabetes. Accordingly, jun- 
gnyeokgo is reemerging as medicinal. 


Munbaeju 


BW 


Liquor with a wild pear aroma 


Liquor from the Pyongyang region made with 
water from the Taedong River and non-gluti- 


nous millet and waxy sorghum. 


Munbaeju is referred to as “a drink that symbol- 
izes a country.” With an alcohol concentration 
of 40%, munbaeju is a distilled liquor. Distilled 
liquor is made by heating alcohol and then cool- 
ing it. Munbaeju originated in Pyongyang, the 
central city of North Korea, but a South Korean 
took over a family brewery and put down roots 
in Seoul. Later, munbaeju was designated as na- 
tional intangible cultural heritage no. 86. 

In modern times, very few traditional alco- 
holic beverages mix millet and sorghum. Mun- 
baeju is the only soju made with the “samyangju 
method,” which only uses mixed grains. The 
samyangju method consists of three rounds of 
fermentation. Munbaeju can be differentiated 
from other soju because it is brewed with mixed 
grains and is distilled. Though the brewing pro- 
cess is long and complex, it tastes delicious. 

It became even more famous for being used 
in a toast at a summit when Gorbachev, former 
president of the Soviet Union, visited Korea. 


Munbaeju proves that banghyangju is a tra- 


Munbaeju 


ntact eS 


Making munbaeju | Moonbaesoo! Distillery in Kimpo, Gyeonggi-do | 
2018 | National Folk Museum of Korea 
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ditional Korean liquor. Banghyangju is a liquor 
made of starch that smells of fruit instead of 
yeast (fermenting agent used to brew alco- 
hol). Munbaeju does not contain fruit, but it is 
named munbaeju because it was said to smell 
like munbae (wild pear). Munbae is a naturally 
occurring fruit that is hard. It has a fresh taste 


and a unique fragrance. 


Soju 


An alcoholic beverage that has been heated 
to increase the alcohol content 


Already prepared alcohol is put through a 
distiller to make liquor with a higher alcohol 


content. 


Soju is liquor made using the principle that the 
boiling points of pure substances (alcohol) differ. 
Liquor is made through distillation—heating 
brewed alcohol and condensing the resulting 
gas into a liquid. It has a high alcohol content. 
To overcome the shortcomings of fermented 
alcohol, liquor is distilled to increase the alco- 
hol content. Generally, fermented alcohol has a 
low alcohol content, which is why its properties 
change or spoil easily when left at room tem- 
perature. It sometimes becomes vinegar. 
Alcohol that has been distilled is called noju 
because this high alcohol-content liquor looks 
like dew drops in the distiller. Noju is a combi- 
nation of no, which means dew, and ju, which 
means alcohol. It is also called Awaju because it 
is heated with fire or daekju because of its white 
color. Hwa means fire, and baek means white. 


Traditional soju is classified according to the 


main ingredient, such as with rice soju, wheat 
soju, barely soju, and sorghum soju. Such ingre- 
dients are used independently or two or three 
ingredients are sometimes mixed. When two or 
more ingredients are mixed, this is called by the 
name of the ingredient with the highest ratio. 
That is why they are sometimes named accord- 
ing to their characteristics and unique features. 

It is also divided into sungok soju, medicinal 
soju, and Aonseongju. Sungok soju is made with 
rice, barley, millet, sorghum, etc., as well as yeast 
(fermenting agent used to make alcohol) and 
water. No other ingredient is added. Medicinal 
soju is made by distilling fermented alcohol 
and adding herbal medicinal ingredients, such 
as grass roots, and bark to the main ingredients, 
such as rice. Gahyang soju is distilled gahyangju, 
fermented alcohol made with the addition of 
flower petals or fruit skins. It has a fresh and 
mild aroma. Honseongju is made to obtain the 
medicinal properties, aroma, and color of the 
minor ingredients. It is called yaksoju in Chi- 
nese characters because it is soju with medicinal 
herbs in it. It is called a liqueur in English. It is 
a liquor that is enjoyed worldwide. 

The preferred main ingredient of soju was 
glutinous rice, but it is also made with non-glu- 
tinous rice, millet, and glutinous millet. In the 
past, the season to drink soju varied according 
to regional climate and land conditions because 
it was hard to preserve grains that spoiled easily. 
In the southern part of the Korean Peninsula, 
people actually only drank soju during the sum- 
mer, when it was difficult to make fermented al- 
cohol. On the other hand, the northern regions 
enjoyed soju year-round because the temper- 
ature difference between day and night was so 
great even in the summer. In the central regions, 
including Seoul, soju was said to be consumed 
between May and October. 


Making soju | Korea Studio Soo! 
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Songnoju 


Songnoju 


2% 


Alcohol made with ingredients obtained from pine trees 


Name given to clear soju with a high alcohol 


content and made with parts of pine trees. 


There are various ways to make alcohol using 
pine trees. The most widely known alcoholic 
beverage that uses pine needles is songyeopju. 
Songsunju is made with the fresh sprouts of pine 
trees, songhwaju is made with the flowers of 
pine trees, and songryeongju is made with pine 
cones. In public, these drinks are collectively re- 
ferred to as songnoju. In other words, songnoju is 
not alcohol made with special recipes; rather, it 
means “alcohol with dew-like purity and clarity” 
made with ingredients from pine trees. 

Korean alcoholic beverages ending in ro 
(or no) or -go instead of ju include gamhongno, 
eganggo, and jungryeokgo. Their commonality 
is that they have a high alcohol content, which 
was increased by repeating the heating and 
cooling process two or more times. The purpose 
is to increase the purity and concentration of 
the alcohol and enhance the flavor. 
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CUSTOMS / ETC. 


38/7 Et 


Changpoju 


gue 


Liquid made with iris 


Juice made by crushing iris roots with godubap 
(Lap used for making alcohol) is fermented with 
yeast (fermenting agent used for making alco- 
hol), or thinly cut iris leaves are placed in a jar 


or cup of alcohol. 


Changpoju is a representative springtime alco- 
holic beverage consumed around May 5th of 
the lunar calendar, which is a Korean holiday. It 
is made with changpo (iris), but it also refers to 
when irises were plucked from the ground and 
placed in one’s cup while drinking at a tower, at 
a pavilion, or by the water. It is a product of the 
fashionable drinking custom of enjoying the 
holiday (May 5th of the lunar calendar) while 
appreciating the aroma of irises. 

When iris leaves are rubbed between one’s 
hands, it produces a unique, refreshing scent. 
Additionally, the roots of irises are known to be 
effective in managing iji/, punghan, and seupbi. 
Tjil is dysentery which is legally categorized as 
an infectious disease and causes colitis. Punghan 
is an illness of the respiratory system caused by 
cold air, and seupdi is pain in the joints caused 
by humidity. Dongeui Bogam, the best medical 


Making changpoju | Korea Studio Sool 


book in the East, also discusses the medicinal 


benefits of changpoju. 
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Gwibalgisul 


AHS 


Custom of praying to the full moon for good fortune 


Rice wine that was believed to enhance hearing 
before the sun rises on the day of the first full 


moon. 


In Korea, there are numerous shamanistic cus- 
toms in which one prays for good fortune on 
Jeongwol Daeboreum (the 15th day of the new 
lunar year). Koreans who lived by the lunar 
calendar believed that the first full moon of the 
new year had magical powers. On this day, Ko- 
reans performed various shamanistic actions to 
pray for health, peace, abundance, and fecundity 
for the year ahead, which included gwibalgisul. 
Gwibalgisul must be consumed before the sun 
rises on the day of the first full moon. It had to 
be a clear alcoholic drink and had to be con- 


sumed cold, rather than warm or hot. They be- 


gwibalgisul | Lee Eok-yeong | National Folk Museum of Korea 


Haphwanju 


lieved that clear alcohol would be more effective 
than opaque alcohol at enhancing hearing, and 
that it was most effective if consumed in the 
fresh energy before sunrise. The reason it had to 
be consumed cold was because they believed it 
would help stimulate a fresh and positive energy. 
Gwibalgisul has been passed down to this day 
because it also signifies hearing only good news 


and good words. 


Haphwanju 


ah 


Alcohol consumed when getting married 


In a traditional wedding, a glass of this alcohol 
is exchanged between the bride and groom on 


their wedding day. 


There are many activities in a traditional Korean 
wedding ceremony. Hapgeunrye is when the 
bride and groom exchange a cup of alcohol and 
make vows and promise to live happily ever af- 
ter. The alcohol they drink is called haphwanju. 
During Aapgeunrye, the cup of alcohol is usually 
exchanged three times. The cup used on the 
third round of exchanges is made from a single 
gourd dipper (small dagaji made by cutting a 
gourd or dipper in half). This signifies that the 
bride and groom promise to care for and love 
their one and only spouse. 

According to folklore, the alcohol the bride 
and groom drink has the same meaning as 
purified water drawn up from a well early in 
the morning. Water has always been a source 
of life and was considered sacred because of its 
tremendous power of destruction and purifica- 


tion. Therefore, newlyweds pour sacred water 


Horaengisul 
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Haphwanju | National Folk Museum of Korea 


(alcohol) into the half-gourd dippers, exchange 
them, drink, and make their wedding vows. This 
is highly meaningful because no two gourds are 
alike, and the pair of gourd dippers they drink 


from match one another uniquely. 


Horaengisul 


sdols 


Secretly brewed alcohol(slang) 


A term used to refer to moonshine (alcohol 
made illegally) from Jeongseon, Gangwon-do. 


In Jeongseon, Gangwon-do, located in the 
central eastern region of Korea, the word “hor- 
aengi’ referred to tax officials or police officers 
who cracked down on moonshine. Horaengi 
is a regional dialect for the world horangi (ti- 
ger). Moonshine came to be called horaengisul 
because it was sw/ (alcohol) searched for by ho- 
raengi. It is said that in those days, people who 


made moonshine were less scared of coming 


across a tiger than they were of Japanese police 
officers barging into their homes. 

In 1909, the process for making alcohol that 
had been handed down from one generation to 
another within a family in the form of gayangju 
(alcohol made at home) was utterly prohibited 
by Japan. People who made alcohol were fined. 
However, each household had their own tradi- 
tions for making alcohol, and hoping to con- 
tinue this tradition, people made it secretly. Ac- 
cordingly, a terminology to deceive the eyes and 
ears of those officials who would crack down 
on moonshine was created. “Do you have any 


alcohol?” was replaced with “Is there a horaengi 
here?” 


Jeju 
Al (SB) 


Sacred alcohol that connects the gods and humans 


Alcohol poured on the ground or served to the 


spirits to call upon them during rituals. 


Ancient people were fascinated that the foamy 
substances produced by natural alcoholic fer- 


mentation had intoxicating properties, and 


Ritual conducted using alcohol | 2001 | National Folk Museum of 
Korea 


they attached magical significance to it. Such 
intoxicating beverages became sacred as they 
connected the gods to human beings. This 
sanctity of alcohol created a ritual in which an 
elder made an offering of alcohol to the ground 
during all manner of events, such as ceremonies, 
banquets, and meetings. This act was called jeju. 

As each village worshiped a different spirit 
or god, the ritual practices or food offerings 
differed depending on the deity, but the basic 
alcohol used was a grain wine. Among the vil- 
lagers, a reputed older man is chosen to partic- 
ipate in the ritual. He receives a cup of alcohol 
from the person officiating the ritual, divides it 
into three portions, pours these into the mosa 
(bowl of sand with a red string in it), and per- 
forms a Confucian ritual. The alcohol used for 
this is usually clear. However, in a larger ritual 
in which a shaman participates, zakju (unrefined 
alcohol) is often used. 


Maekju 


livelihood, including production and econom- 
ic activities. However, a young man from a 
poor household that could not afford a rite of 
passage (a ceremony held for men when they 
become adults) received a child’s wage rather 
than an adult’s wage no matter how hard he 
worked. 

Therefore, the parents or adults of the 
neighborhood would make them go through a 
rite of passage. The parents of the young adults 
would make alcohol, which might taste bad, 
and serve it to people in the neighborhood to 
gain the recognition that their child was an 
adult. Because this alcohol was served by a kko- 
maengi, it was called kkomaengisul. Those who 
drank the kkomaengisul would acknowledge the 
ones serving as adults and give them an adult’s 
wage. Kkomaengisul is an alcoholic beverage 
that embodies recognition in and agreement 
with society. 


Kkomaengisul 


ude 


Alcohol used in coming-of-age ceremony 


Alcohol served to neighbors in order to be 
treated as an adult. 


The slang for children who are not yet fully 
grown is kkomaengi. In agrarian society in the 
past, a rite of passage had to be performed 
in order for one to be recognized as an adult. 
Working class people over the age of 30 who 
had not undergone such a rite of passage often 
suffered socially. In agrarian society, pumasi, 
people exchanging labor to help one anoth- 
er with difficult tasks, was directly related to 


Maekju 


z= 
mz 


Beer, an alcoholic beverage made by 
fermenting barley and yeast 


Fermented alcoholic beverage, the main ingre- 
dients of which include barley, hops, yeast, and 


water. 


In 1933, Japan’s Dainippon Brewery Company 
established the Joseon Brewery Company in 
Korea. In the same year, Japan’s Kirin Brewery 
Company established the Showa Kirin Brewery 
Company in Korea. After liberation, the two 
companies were managed by the US military 


administration until 1951, when they were sold. 


Nuruk 


Brewery | 1957 | National Archives of Korea 


The two were then renamed Joseon Brewery 
(currently HiteJinro) and Dongyang Brewery 
(currently OB Beer).’These two beer companies 
monopolized the Korean beer market for about 
80 years until 2014, when Lotte entered the 
beer market with Cloud Beer. 

Maekju (beer) is made with barley, hops, 
yeast, and water, and it is broadly divided into 
lagers or ales depending on the fermentation 
process. Beer produced by large beer companies 
in Korea are primarily lagers. When a variety of 
beers were imported from the US, Japan, and 
Europe beginning in the early 2010s, consum- 


ers were able to step away from “lager-style” 


beer with no personality and enjoy the true 
meaning of beer. Additionally, as women’s 


alcohol consumption and the number of beer 
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lovers increased, especially among the younger 
generation, the types of beer imported exploded 
within a few years. In addition, home brewing 
culture, where beer is made at home with sim- 


ple brewing equipment, has also spread. 


Nuruk 


73 


Yeast, Fermenting agent for making alcohol 


A fermenting agent with diastatic enzymes tak- 


en from mold that grows on grains. 


Nuruk is a fermenting agent used when making 


alcohol. Nuruk mold is grown on grain to make 
alcohol. Nuruk is also referred to as guk, guk- 
Ja, gokja, or jumae. Guk is an abstract concept, 
whereas gukja refers to the nuruk material or 
unit. Nuruk was also referred to as gokja because 
gok was the abbreviation of guk. This is also why 
nuruk companies were called gokja companies. 
Gokja means both malt, which is germinated 
frozen grain, and nuruk, which is mold grown 
on grain. Jumae is the fermenting agent that is 
the medium for making alcohol. 

Traditional nuruk is made by mixing ground 
grain with water and molding it into a round or 
square lump. This lump contains enzymes made 
by mold and the yeast needed for fermentation. 
As alcohol preparation developed, a nuruk was 
created for each variety of alcohol. Currently, 
various fermenting agents have been developed, 
expanding the concept of nuruk. Each country 
and region has a different fermenting agent, 
which shows the variety of regional culture and 


fermentation science. 


Nuruk | Jeongeup, Jeollabuk-do | Taein Korean Winery 


Yakju 


Yakju 


oF 


Alcoholic beverage with medicinal effects 


An honorific term for alcohol, another word for 
clear alcohol, or alcohol that is believed to have 


medicinal properties. 


Su/ is a Korean word that refers to a beverage 
that contains alcohol and leads to intoxication 
when consumed. Yakju is one such sw/ that al- 
lows the medicinal properties to be extracted 
by the alcohol. Various types of yakju are passed 
down, such as well-known songsunju, gukhwaju, 
and insamju. Songsunju is alcohol made with 
pine shoots, gukhwaju is made with chrysan- 
themum (gukhwa), and insamju is made with 
ginseng (insam). 

The meaning of yakju has varied over time. 
The language, systems, and rituals have differ- 
ent meanings, so there are a variety of images 
for this alcoholic beverage. A health-conscious 
drinking culture can be observed in yakju, 
which emphasizes its function. 

In addition, in Korea, yakju is a term of re- 
spect used when referring to alcohol but means 
clear alcohol. 
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cooking utensil 
aA 


Grinder 


2S 3 eat 717 


Tool to stamp shapes or patterns 
SF HE 71 


Bowls 


ge 7I7(a5) 
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COOKING UTENSIL 


aAaT 


Bapsot 


we 


Rice cooker 


Piece of equipment used to cook rice with grains. 


A sot is a piece of equipment used to boil some- 
thing. A bapsot is a sot used to cook rice. In 
Korea, rice was cooked in gamasot made of cast 
iron for a very long time. However, using a ga- 
masot was inconvenient. Then, in 1965, electric 
bapsot were introduced to Korea, which gradu- 
ally came to be found in all general households. 
Pressure apsot developed in the late 1970s were 


also used frequently. 


Pressure bapsot 


Bapsot | National Folk Museum of Korea 


The production technology for electric bap- 
sot has continued to develop. Recently devel- 
oped are electric pressure 4apsot that heat the 
entire interior sof placed inside the appliance. 
The material ranges from cast iron to brass 
and gold, depending on the trend. These dapsot 
are equipped with various functions to make 
steamed and other dishes. In modern times, 
electric dapso¢ are an essential daily cooking aid. 

The invention and evolution of the electric 
bapsot was revolutionary for the people of East 
Asia, where rice is the staple food. Cooking rice 
required much labor and time, and managing 
the dapsot has become considerably easier than 


it was in the past. 


Electric bapsot | Height 27 Width 36 | 1986 
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Jugeok 


Beoncheol 


ae 


Circular cooking implement 


A circular, flat cooking implement used to stir- 


fry or panfry food. 


Beoncheol is a circular, flat cooking implement. 
It is about 30-40 cm in diameter, made of cast 
iron, and used to stir-fry or panfry food. The 
bottom is flat so that it can be placed on a bra- 
zier, but the center of gravity is near the center 
so that oil pools. Some have legs on the bottom 
to keep them steady, others have handles, but 
still others have neither. 

Beoncheol have their own uses, but because 
they are shaped like the upside-down lid of 
a cauldron (large, hollow pot), they were fre- 
quently used as lids as well until recently. So, it 
is estimated that Jeoncheo/ have been used for 
panfrying food since the Three Kingdoms pe- 
riod—Goguryeo, Baekje and Silla (early fourth 
century to mid-seventh century), when cast 
iron pots were first being made. Today, beoncheol 


made of stainless steel are used. 


Beoncheol | Diameter 43 | 1950s | National Folk Museum of Korea 


Gukja 


=a 
Ladle 


Tool used to scoop up gue or liquid. 


A gukja is a kitchen tool made by attaching a 

handle to a bowl. The depth prevents liquids 

from overflowing, and the long handle allows it 

to safely contain hot guk. Gukja came into use 

as methods for cooking food developed. There 

is also a sulgukja used to scoop Cheongju into a 

jar. Sulgukja is characterized by markings on its 

side that measure volume so that a single por- 
tion of alcohol can be scooped at a time. Other 
similar tools include ewnsoa, used in royal wed- 
dings, and yongjak, used with ritual food during 
the Joseon Dynasty(1392-1910). Eunsoa made 

of silver is a ritual gu&ja used for festivals as well 
as to stir-fry, grill, or scoop up food. Yongjak is a 
type of sulgukja used to scoop alcohol or water 
during jakheon (pouring alcohol at an ancestral 
rite and offering it to the ancestors) or gwanse 
(washing of the hands and feet). 


Jugeok 


4 
Rice paddle 


a cooking tool used to stir food or scoop it up 


and put it into a bowl. 


Jugeok is a tool used to stir or scoop out food. It 
is wide and round, with a slim handle. It is also 


used to scoop the rice out of a sof and place it 
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the development of manufacturing technology. ing to the creation of olla, nickel naembi, porce- 


Jugeok | Length 51 Width 13 | Post-liberation | National Folk 
Museum of Korea 


in a bowl. Depending on the size of the sot or 
use of the jugeok, different shapes and sizes of 
jugeok are used. To scoop large quantities of rice 
out of a sof, a slightly larger jugeok with a long 
handle is used. To put rice into a bowl, a small 
jugeok with a short handle is used. There are 
large jugeoks with a large oval shape and a long 
handle that make it easier to mix or scoop large 
quantities of food. These are usually used when 
making gochujang, mixing kkakdugi, or making 
yeot. Jugeok is also used to mix or scoop out 
forage for livestock. The handles are long and 
thicken toward the broad oval surface. 

Modern jugeok are used in the kitchen to 
mix or scoop food. The handles are short. They 
are made of various materials, such as stainless 


steel, synthetic resin, and plastic. 


Kal 


Z 
Knife 


An implement with an iron blade used for cut- 


ting, slicing, and mincing ingredients. 


Knives are made out of various materials with 


Kitchen knives are made with moisture-resist- 
ant stainless steel, and plastic knives are used to 
cut soft bread, such as castella and other cakes. 
There are largely two kinds of kitchen 
knives: general kitchen knives are used for meat, 
fish, and vegetables, and changkal are used for 
vegetables and fruits. The blade is used to cut or 
mince ingredients, and the sharp end is used in 
various ways depending on the situation. The 
heavy back end can be used to cut out potato 
eyes. When slicing ¢teok (steamed grain flour or 
food made by kneading and pounding steamed 
grain flour), wooden knives were used instead 
of metal knives to avoid spoiling the taste. This 
was called ¢teokkal, which was especially com- 
mon in Gaeseong, North Korea. It was polished, 
and numerous ¢feokka/ were hung on walls as 


decoration. 


Kal | National Folk Museum of Korea 


Naembi 


aH] 


Cooking tool used in the kitchen 


Cooking tool used to heat or boil food. 


Naembi is a cooking tool used to heat, boil, fry, 
or stir-fry food. It is usually short, with a se- 
cure handle and flat bottom. It is convenient to 
move around and is used when cooking small 
amounts of food. It is usually placed directly 
above a fire pot. 

Large naembi are used to make larger amounts 
of meat broth or steamed foods. The material 
is thick, and it is deep with a small diameter, 
which reduces evaporation when heating ingre- 
dients over a long period. There are two types 
of medium-size naembi used for cooking in 
general: naembi with one or two handles. Steam 
naembi are used to steam food. In modern times, 


various materials and uses have developed, lead- 


Jeongol Naembi | Height 9 Diameter 27 | Joseon 


Naembi | National Folk Museum of Korea 


lain naembi, and aluminum naembi. 


Saeong 


MS 
Small, old-fashioned pot 


A small pot made of brass. 


Saeong is a small sot used to cook a small amount 
of rice for one or two people. Sof is a piece of 
equipment for cooking rice. It is also called 
nogusot because it is made from notsoe (brass) or 
gurisoe (copper). A saeong made with cast iron, 
brass, and clay is shaped similarly to an ordinary 
sot, but it has a flatter bottom and squatter belly. 
It is shaped like a sof, but its smaller size is its 
defining characteristic. 

Sometimes, handles were attached to the 
wide edge to make it easier to lift. Above all, 
saeong’s small size and light weight allowed 
hunters, merchants, and travelers to carry them 
around and hang them somewhere appropriate 
to cook rice or other food. It is said that in the 
past, saeong were portable so¢ that could be used 
outdoors, just like the portable pots and pans 
that modern people use for camping. 

When performing ancestral rituals to the 
gods, rice was cooked in a saeong, which was 
then served on the table directly in the saeong. 
‘This was a process of wholeheartedly preparing 
me (rice served to the gods). When washing me 
in water, people did not use their hands, and the 
lid of the saeong was never lifted until the me 
was fully cooked. Intuition and sincerity were 
all that was used to judge whether the rice had 


cooked properly. Simmani are people who hunt 


Seoksoe 


ay RSA 


Using a saeong | National Folk Museum of Korea 


for wild ginseng or rare medicinal herbs in the 
mountains. Before they hiked up a mountain, 
they would always perform a ritual to the gods 
of the mountain, for which saeong were also 
used to cook and serve me. 

In ordinary households, saeong were used 
when guests suddenly dropped in for a visit 
and small amounts of rice were needed because 
cooking rice in a large sot took longer, not to 
mention that it was difficult to cook small 
amounts of rice in a sot. The cooked rice was 
served not in a separate bowl but in the saeong 
itself. In order to cook rice properly in saeong, 
the flames needed to be carefully controlled. 
‘The size of the saeong was small and the amount 
of rice was small, which meant greater risks of 
either burning or undercooking the rice. This is 
why saeong were cooked over a small fire, which 


was easier to control. 
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Seoksoe 


A424 


Gridiron 


A cooking implement made of wire or copper 


that is woven like a net and used to grill meat. 


Seoksoe (gridiron) is an implement placed over 
an open flame to grill meat, seafood, seaweed, 
etc. The frame is square, and wires are woven 
either in parallel or are densely interwoven 
like a fishnet. Some have two identical frames; 
ingredients are placed between the two frames 
and cooked evenly front and back, while con- 
tinuously being flipped. A semi-circular handle 
is attached to the frame to make it easier to flip 
or move. The handle is also used to hang the 
seoksoe on the kitchen wall when not in use. 
Grilling with the seoksoe prevents ingredi- 
ents making direct contact with the fire and 
helps the ingredients cook evenly. The size of 
seoksoe have gradually decreased, and their us- 
age has also diminished with the emergence of 
grill pans and frying pans, which allow greater 
quantities of ingredients to be cooked in a 


shorter time. 


Seoksoe| Length 45 Width 27.5 | National Folk Museum of Korea 


Siru 


AL 


Steaming equipment 


Piece of kitchen equipment used to steam grains, 
as well as a ceremonial vessel placed directly 
on a table and containing ¢teok that has been 


steamed as a devout offering. 


The Korean people’s dietary customs are found- 
ed on an agrarian culture. Most grains were 
obtained through farming, and cooking equip- 
ment was invented to turn these grains into 
food. A siru, which is used for steaming ground 
grain, is one such invention. It seems that siru 
were used as part of farm life as well. 

There are handles on the body of a siru. 
There are also holes in the bottom to allow the 
steam through to the grains. The shape of the 
body, the shape of the handles, and the size and 
shape of the holes in the bottom have changed 
over time. 

Siru were used to steam food. They were 
essential when making ¢teok (food made by 
steaming grain flour, which is pounded or 
kneaded), which is why every household in the 
past owned one. Siru were also used to steam 
bread, meat, and fish. Additionally, making use 
of the holes in the bottom, they were used to 
grow bean sprouts. 

Because siru cannot be placed directly over 
an open flame, they were used with another 
piece of equipment that boiled the water and 
provided the steam. When used with a sof, 
which is used to cook rice, this combination is 
called a sirusot. It seems that sirusot were made 
with clay in prehistoric times but began to be 


made with cast iron after the Three Kingdoms 
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Sojutgori 


Siru | Height 30 Diameter of top 55 | Joseon Dynasty | National Folk 
Museum of Korea 


period—Goguryeo, Baekje and Silla (the early 
fourth century to the mid-seventh century). 

In modern times, siru are gradually disap- 
pearing from Korean society. Tteok and bread 
are almost never made in individual homes 
anymore, and various steamers have emerged to 


replace the siru. 


Sojutgori 
AFDz| 


Distiller 
Conventional distiller used to make soju. 


Onggi sojutgori used to distill soju were generally 
made of clay. However, there is a notsoe sojutgori 
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Sojutgori | Diameter 28 Height 31.3 | Early 20th century | National 
Folk Museum of Korea 


made of copper. Households that had neither 
used sof to distill soju, which are called neunji. 

A neunji is the simplest and most primitive 
distiller in Korea. Ingredients for the liquor are 
put into a sot, which is used to cook rice, and a 
bowl is placed in the middle. The lid is placed 
upside down so that the steam rises toward 
the handle. When the sof is heated, the alcohol 
boils and the steam reaches the lid. Cold water 
is then poured into the upside-down lid, caus- 
ing the steam to condense into liquid, resulting 
in soju. The condensed liquid flows down the 
lid’s curved surface, reaches the handle, and 
drops into the bowl placed in the middle. 

Sojutgori is an apparatus based on the prin- 
ciple behind neunji. The bottoms of two wide, 
round bowls are placed together, and a gutter 
is made inside so that the top and bottom 
bowls connect. The condensed liquor flows out 
through a drain. A sojutgori is installed on top 
of a sof containing the basic ingredients for liq- 
uor, which is then heated. The soju flows out of 
the drain. 


Sot 


z= 
[3 


Caldron 


Cooking equipment used to cook rice or boil guk. 


Sot are made with cast iron. A good quality sot 
makes a clear sound, like a jar, when drummed. 
If the iron is of poor quality or the sot is dam- 
aged somehow, the sound is dull. To season a 
new sot, water is boiled on low heat two or three 
times, after which fatty meat is stir-fried so that 
the oil is absorbed into the sot. Then, water is 
boiled again, four or five times. By this means, 


the sot can be used for a long time. Occasionally, 


if the black substance on the bottom is applied 


Sot | National Folk Museum of Korea 


to the lid of the sof, which is also made with 
cast iron and rubbed with oiled cloth, it will last 
longer. 

In Korea, sot represent domestic life. When 
moving or building a new home, the act of 
placing a so¢ in the kitchen of the new home 
marked the commencement of inhabiting that 
new home. Thus, removing a sof from a kitchen 
represented the end of caring for that home. 
When the son of a household bought his own 
sot, it signified that he was moving out. When 
a woman married into a family, she had to step 
over the threshold of the main room by step- 
ping on a sodaeng, which represented the first 
encounter between the so¢ and the person who 
would be cooking for the family in the future. 

In Korea, the so¢ was used as a symbol of 
nation building as it was regarded as a sacred 
object with a spiritual capacity to ward off 
evil. That is why it was also a symbol of a good 
harvest, family, and domesticity. The custom of 
serving a meal in a sof or sodaeng is unique to 


Korea and does not occur in China or Japan. 


Ttukbaegi 


S5HH7] 
Earthenware bowl 


Earthenware bowl used to grill or boil a small 


amount of food and that is set on the dinner 


table. 


A ttukbaegi is made of clay. It is usually used to 
cook guk. It is especially useful when plating for 
one. However, there are various sizes, ranging 
from one to four or five servings. Small ones 


can fit in your hand. A/ttukbaegi is a ttukbaegi 
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Ttukbaegi 


Height 5 Diameter 11 | Joseon 


Post-liberation 


Ttukbaegi | National Folk Museum of Korea 


in which eggs are steamed and served as is, and 
they are usually simple and unattractive. This 
is the reason for the Korean saying, “the taste 
of paste over the ¢tukbaegi,” which means that 
although ¢tukbaegi do not look fancy, the paste 
condiments cooked in one taste delicious. 
Ttukbaegi can be put directly into a fire to 
cook. The cooked food is served hot. Trukbaegi 
are great at retaining heat, which keeps the food 
warm. Accordingly, it is used to cook food that 
tastes better hot. It is suitable for cooking food 
that is eaten immediately after cooking. Be- 
cause ¢tukbaegi are moved to the table hot, they 


usually have handles. 
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GRINDER 


EX gl 


Hwak 


3} 


Grinder for condiments or grains 


Seasoning, such as red chili pepper, garlic, and 
salt, as well as grains and fish bones, were 
ground with a Awak. 


A hwak is a hollow rock attached to the ground 
and used to grind grains. It is an implement 
used to grind seasoning or grains to the extent 
needed. 

A hwak made by hollowing out a rock is 
called a dolhwak; a hwak made with clay is 
called a onggihwak. Dolhwak were usually used 
in the Honam region located in southeast- 
ern Korea and parts of Gyeongsang-do and 
Chungcheong-do to the east and north. If a 
hwak was unavailable, a jeo/gu (implement made 


Hwakdok and hwakdol | Height 14 Diameter of top edge 45 | Post- 
liberation | National Folk Museum of Korea 


weal 7a 


by hollowing out a log, rock, or steel to crush or 
grind grains) would be used instead. 
Onggihwak, which were usually found in 
the coastal areas of Jeollanam-do, were made 
with rough bumps on the bottom of the bowl. 
The middle of the body is slim, making it easier 
to hold with one hand. Compared to do/hwak, 
which are usually fixed to a pedestal on one side 
of a kitchen or in the courtyard, onggihwak are 


more convenient as they can be carried around. 


Jeolgu 


a> 


Large mortar 


An implement used to grind grains such as 
rice, millet, sorghum, and barley, as well as red 
peppers and sesame seeds. It was also used to 


pound steamed grains to make them chewy. 


Jeolgu is made from wood, stone, or iron. Wood 
Jeolgu are usually the same thickness at the top 
and bottom, but in southern parts of Korea, 
ones with a narrower waist are found. In the 
central regions, bumpy iron plates were placed 
on the bottom to increase efficiency. 

To make jeo/gu out of wood, a hot coal is 


placed in the center of a pine trunk of adequate 


Stone jeolgu for hands | Height 10.3 Diameter 13.5 | Late 19th 
century | National Folk Museum of Korea 


Jeolgu | Gisanpungsokdo (2002 replica) | National Folk Museum of 
Korea 


thickness and length, and it is left to burn for 
a while. Then, the hole burned into the trunk 
must be scraped out with a tool. To make jeolgu 
out of stone, the bottom is carved into a round 
shape and many patterns are carved into it. Je- 
olgu made out of iron is used to grind sesame 
seeds and seasoning such as pepper, which is 
why it was also called yangnyeom (seasoning) 
Jjeolgu. Affluent households used different jeolgu 


for mashing medicine and mashing tea leaves. 


Maetdol 


Jeolgu used to grind grains represented a 
good harvest year. On the last day of the lunar 
calendar, if a straw mat was lifted and under- 
neath one saw rice, then it was thought that the 
next year’s rice harvest would be bountiful; if 
one saw millet, then the millet harvest would be 
plentiful. Additionally, in some regions, it was 
believed that if on January 14th of the lunar 
calendar a farmer took a pestle (long stick used 
to pound grain), pounded on every bit of his 
land while shouting “This is my land, and this 
is my land,” and urinated on the ground, that 
farmer would grow rich that year. Furthermore, 
around midnight (11 p.m.-1 a.m.) on the first 
day of the lunar year and the first day of the 12- 
day zodiac cycle, a pestle was used to pound the 
front yard, back yard, and fields to scare away 


mice and moles. 


Maetdol 


XS 


Millstone 


The top and bottom stones come into contact, 


peeling or grinding the grains. 


Maetdol consists of a top and bottom. In the top 
stone, there is a hole into which the grains are 
placed; in the bottom stone, a groove or hole 
is carved so that the grains are ground thor- 
oughly. When not in use, the top and bottom 
are switched for storage because of the belief 
that since maetdo/ is used for grinding grain, if 
stored in the normal way, it will grind all the 
grain in the house, leading to poverty. 
Depending on the size of the maetdo/, there 
are different ways to turn them. To turn a small 


Tteongme 


Maetdol | National Folk Museum of Korea 


Man using a maetdol | Japanese colonial period | National Folk 
Museum of Korea 


maetdol, you must be seated and use your arms. 
All households owned at least one small maetdol. 
A medium maefdol with a radius of about 60 cm 
was uncomfortable to turn with the arms when 
seated. So, it was turned while standing. The top 
stone has another hole on the edge other than 


the hole into which the grains are placed. A 
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stick with two branches is inserted into the hole, 
and both branches of the stick are held with 
the hands to push and pull, turning the maetdol. 


Such maetdo/ were used in dubu factories. 


Tteongme 
E=f| 


Solid wooden mallet used when pounding rice cake 


A wooden mallet used to pound /teok to create a 


chewy texture. 


Koreans love ¢teok; it is made by steaming grain 
flour or by mashing or kneading the steamed 
grain flour. Some of the various types of tteok 
require using a ¢teongme. Tteongme is a wooden 
mallet needed to mash the steamed grain flour. 
‘The ¢teongme is coupled with a ¢teokpan, which 
is a board on which the ¢feok is pounded. At 
times, a grain-grinding mortar was used in- 
stead of a tteokpan. A tteongme is made with a 
heavy, hard wood, such as that of jujube trees, 
oak trees, or zelkova trees. Tteongme, also 
called gongi, are made by adding a long han- 
dle to the center of a large log. 

Although freongme and tteokpan are not 
used in modern times, as machines are used to 
pound and make /teok, during the Joseon Dy- 
nasty(1392-1910), a feudal state that existed 
before Korea, every household had a ¢teongme 
and ¢teokpan. This is because ¢teok was the 
main dish of the Korean people after the de- 
velopment of rice farming. Cha/tteok is made 
by pounding glutinous rice on a ¢teokpan with 
a tteongme. It was also made using a tteongme 
with a mortar or flat stone or piece of wood. 


The pounded ffeok, called dobyeong, is classified 
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Tteongme| Part of Gyeongikdo | Lee Eok-yeong | National Folk Museum of Korea 


Tteongme 


Dasikpan 


Tteongme | Length 92 Diameter 18.5 | 1800s | National Folk 
Museum of Korea 


as glutinous rice dobyeong or non-glutinous rice 
dobyeong, depending on the main ingredient. 

Glutinous rice is pounded with a treongme 
not only when kneading ¢teok but also when 
preparing glutinous rice to make gochujang 
(spicy condiment made with red chili peppers). 
Chajotteok (tteok made from glutinous millet) 
is also made by pounding chajo (glutinous mil- 
let) with a ¢teongme, and injeolmi (tteok made 
from kneading steamed glutinous rice, cutting 
it into squares, and coating it with soybean 
power or sesame powder) is also made by 
pounding glutinous rice with a ¢teongme. Tteok 
was made frequently in people’s daily lives, 
which is why there are many proverbs related 
to ¢teok. 
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Dasikpan 


cst 


Stamping utensil for shaping tea confectioneries 


A frame used to stamp various shapes on dasik 


(tea confectionery). 


Dasik is a confectionery made by kneading 
roasted grain powder and honey or grain syrup 
(a sweet, sticky liquid). It is always served on 
the ritual table or at feasts in the royal court as 
well as in ordinary homes. Various shapes were 
stamped on dasik. The company that hosted the 
wedding of King Yeongjo (the 21st King of Jo- 
seon) and Queen Jeongsun created a new dasik- 
pan to make dasik for the wedding. In order to 
express various shapes accurately on a dasik, the 
craftsmanship and devotion of a dasikpan man- 
ufacturer were essential. One dasikpan was 90.9 


Dasikpan | National Folk Museum of Korea 
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Guksuteul 


TOOL TO STAMP 
SHAPES OR PATTERNS 


BS We 7/7 


cm long and 9.09 cm wide. The dasikpan used 
in ordinary homes, however, were usually 30-60 
cm long and made of one or two plates. In most 
households, dasikpan were handed down to the 


younger generation as a daily necessity. 


Guksuteul 


A 
T= 


Noodle maker 


Wheat, buckwheat, or potato flour dough is 
placed in this mold and pressed using a lever to 
extrude guksu. 


Guksuteul is a tool into which dough is placed 
and out of which guksu is extruded. It utilizes 
the principle of leverage so that a lot of guksu 
can be created with little effort. 

Guksuteul consists of three parts: base, lever, 
and container. The container is located in the 
center of the base, and guksu is placed into it. 
The bottom of the container is a metal plate 
with holes. The dough is placed into the con- 
tainer and the lever is lowered. The dough be- 
comes guksu as it comes out of the small holes 
and falls into boiling water. This is the origin of 
the phrase “pressing guksu.” People hang or step 
on the lever to apply greater force. If a guksu- 


Korea 


Pressing guksu | 1997 | National Folk Museum of Korea 


Tteoksal 


teul is used for a long time, the container may 
sometimes explode because it cannot handle 
the pressure. This is the origin of the Korean 
phrase “my duntong [container] is going to 
explode,” which expresses frustration at things 
going wrong. 


Tteoksal 


mat 


Wooden rice cake pattern 


Tool used to stamp patterns on ¢feok made 


from grains. 


rs ta 


Tteoksal | National Folk Museum of Korea 


Tteok is a representative Korean food that is 
made by steaming grain flour or pounding or 
kneading the steamed grain flour. Patterns were 
added to some #teok, for which a ¢teoksal was 
needed. Treoksal consist of a mold with pat- 
terns, frame that includes the mold, and handle. 
Tteoksal are classified according to the material 
and shape of the mold. The material used is 
either wood or clay. Although rare, some are 
made with radish and potatoes. 

‘The shapes that the molds give to the ¢teok- 
sal can be classified as a circles, flowers, squares, 
or other shapes. The frame and handle facili- 
tate applying the force needed to imprint the 
patterns. The patterns of ¢teoksa/ are not simply 
for decoration but contain various hopes and 
wishes of the people, including longevity, abun- 
dance, fecundity, repelling spirits, and riches 
and honors. T7eoksa/ patterns can be classified 
based on this. T7eoksal were also called ¢teokson 
or dojang. 
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SKIMMER 


Ale AP/ASE iF 


Che 


al 


Sieve 


Implement used to extract fine powder or strain 


liquid. 


The bottom of a che looks like a net with ex- 
tremely small holes through which fine pow- 
der is sifted out and liquid is strained. Che 
comprise a chetbaqwi, adeulbaqwi, and chetbul. 
Chetbaqwi refers to the body of the che. Thinly 
sliced wood is bent into a circle and sewn with 
a thread on one side. Chetbul refers to the net 
beneath the chetbaqwi, and adeulbaqwi refers to 
the two narrow frames that connect the chetbul 
and chetbaqwi. 

Che strain more easily when they are tapped 
against crossed sticks. Additionally, an illness 
that causes the head to shake is called chemeori, 
named after the way che are shaken to sift fine 
grain powder. A daily routine repeated without 
change is called “going around the chetbaqwi.” 

As a che was considerably important for 
household chores, all homes owned one. Afflu- 
ent homes used four or five different che. More- 
over, che were regarded as numinous objects and 


hence used to ward off bad spirits. 


Che | Post-liberation | National Folk Museum of Korea 


I EY P 
Sifting out red pepper powder with a che | National Folk Mus 
of Korea 


Che 


eum 


Inambak 


Inambak | Diameter 40.7 Height 10.5 | Post-liberation | National 
Folk Museum of Korea 


Inambak 


ott 


Tool for sifting out impurities from grains 


A bowl with many rows of ridges on its interior. 


Bagaji is a bowl used to scoop water or hold 
items. Inambak is a bagaji that removes impu- 
rities in ingredients using the friction created 
by the ridges. Wood is carved, and many ridges 
are carved into the inside to remove impurities. 
When grains are washed and rubbed against 
the ridges, tiny pebbles or impurities are re- 
moved from the friction. It removes impurities 
from other ingredients as well. For example, 
when making jeot with oysters, the shells can be 
removed if washed in an inambak. 

In the 1960s, a Korean newspaper intro- 
duced a new product, paninambak, which was 
made from aluminum and “lightweight and 
unbreakable, making it easy to manage.” Pan 
refers to aluminum. As various materials were 
developed, inambak made with wood were re- 
placed with those made with aluminum with 


small bumps or plastic with a rough surface. 
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Jori 


2 


Tool for removing impurities from rice 


An implement used to shake rice to remove im- 


purities from rice that has been rinsed. 


Rice that has been rinsed was shaken with jori 
to remove impurities. Jori were usually made 
with bamboo or bush clover. They look like a 
ladle for scooping up gus, but they are made 
to strain water easily. If the rice and water are 
shaken in a consistent direction, the rice grains 
are collected in the jori, and heavy stones sink 
to the bottom. 

In the past, jori were a necessary kitchen im- 
plement. However, with the recent development 
of rice-polishing technology, there was often no 
need to remove rocks from rice, leading to a de- 
crease in the frequency of use of jori. In modern 
times, jori have become a religious implement 
used to pray for a household’s good fortune. As 
it was used to remove rocks, it came to symbol- 
ize the removal of negative things. In the hope 
of the household receiving good fortune, people 


would tie jori in pairs, put a couple of coins, rice, 


Jori | Length 35 | National Folk Museum of Korea 
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Ki | Length 72 Width 65 | Post-liberation | National Folk Museum of Korea 


or ice, or yeot in them, and hang them in the 
house. This was called dokjori. 


J| 
Winnowing basket 


Implement to toss grains to sift out impurities. 


Ki are made with long bamboo strips or wicker. 
The edge is fixed by tightly winding arrowroot 
or pine tree roots. In Haedongnongseo, an ancient 
book on farming techniques, it is stated that 
“ki made with bamboo is used in the southern 


regions, whereas 4i made with wicker is used in 


Ki 


the northern regions.” This means that &i was 


made with materials that were easily obtained. 
There are various sizes for different uses, but 
generally, bamboo 4/ are larger than wicker Ai. 

‘The front of the £7 is wide and level, but the 
back is narrow and concave. When you shake 
grains in a Ai, the lighter grains bounce off or 
remain at the front, and the heavier ones begin 
to collect at the back. Using this principle, im- 
purities were sifted out. This principle was used 
to prepare ingredients. In Chungcheong-do, 
located in central southern Korea, 4 are used as 
a representation of spirits and signify unlucky 
things being sifted out, thereby solving various 
problems for a household. 


Chanhap 


PORTABLE CONTAINERS 


2 lz 


Chanhap 


eet 
Stackable food box 


A multi-layer container in which food can be 


stored or transported. 


Chanhap | National Folk Museum of Korea 


Chanhap was introduced into Joseon through 
exchanges with China and Japan. Joseon adopt- 
ed chanhap through various channels with 
China and Japan. Chanhap were used for royal 
ceremonies and food transportation during the 
Joseon Dynasty(1392-1910). For the upper 
class, they were more than a practical tool and 
were admired. 

Chanhap that contain food are made from 
wood or porcelain. To store food and prevent 


spoilage, wood with excellent ventilation prop- 


erties was used, such as the wood of royal fox- 
glove and ginkgo trees. High-end chanhap were 
made with porcelain. 

Chanhap were made as a structure that could 
be stacked or were like drawers, with several 
square “drawers” fitting into a “chest.” The name 
of the dish or the order of consumption were 
carved into each layer or written in ink. In 
modern times, they are made of not only wood 
and porcelain but also plastic, enhancing the 


ease of transport. 


Dosirak 


EA 


A container used to transport food 


A container that makes meals portable or a gen- 


eral name for lunch. 


Dosirak is a purely Korean word. In Cheonggu- 
yeongeon (a collection of songs compiled by Kim 
Cheontaek and published in 1728), some song 
lyrics portray men eating dosirak and smoking 
by a spring after a day of hard labor. In ancient 
texts, dosirak refers to portable meals. In other 
words, it refers to steamed rice and banchan in a 
portable container. 

Dosirak includes a lid to make it easier to 
carry. To enhance portability, the dosirak was 
put in a bag and handles were added to the 
dosirak. The donggori and chanhap used by the 
lower class were dosirak. Donggori refers to small, 
oval-shaped baskets made by weaving bamboo 
strips or wicker. Usually, the top lid completely 
covered the lower container. If rice was being 
stored, it was called a bapgori. If banchan was 


being stored, it was called a wicker chanhap. 


Hamjibak 


Dosirak | Length 27 Width 15 | Post-independence | National Folk 
Museum of Korea 


Dosirak | Part of Daekwaedo | Yu Suk | Seoul National University 
Museum 


Hamjibak 


axle 


Bowl made out of a log 
A bowl made by cutting up and carving out a log. 


A hamjibak is an everyday container generally 
used to wash food, mix ingredients, or knead 
dough. Hamjibak are also used to transport food 
or store it for a certain period. 

Hamjibak, a useful kitchen implement, are 


made from a log and thus heavy and sturdy; 


Hamjibak 


Hamjibak | Jeojatgil | Sin Yun- 
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bok | National Museum of Korea 


2595 Heobeok 


and transport water before water from taps 
became common. Heobeok were made with clay 
from the Jeju region and carried on the shoul- 
ders in a bamboo basket. 

As the soil in Jeju-do is basalt formed by 
volcanic eruptions, water seeps into the ground 
when it rains. It was not easy for the people of 
Hafhjibak | Length 49 Width 47.6 | Joseon Dynasty’ Jeju to find drinking water because the volcanic 
Weave ie MGselinet sore ash in the air accumulated on the ground or in 
water. They had to haul water individually from 
it was passed down to the next generation. It underground sources to the surface. 
is made by soaking a log in flowing water for 
a long period, drying it, and then working it; Heobeok placed ona rock 
hence, it would never be distorted or chapped. 
‘The craftsmen made Aamjibak in various shapes 
and sizes. They would carve slices from a log or 
cut the log using jagwi. As jagwi or kkeul were 
used to carve natural wood, some hamibak still 
evince the marks made by such tools. A jagwi 
is a tool used to cut or refine wood, whereas a 
kkeul is a tool used to carve a hole in or work 
wood. There are also hamjibak made from paper, 
which were usually used when handling dry 
food. Their light weight made them extremely 


manageable. 


Heobeok 


als 


Water hauling jar 


An apparatus for transporting water, with an 
outwardly protruding mouth, a narrow neck, 
and a fat body from the shoulders down. 


A heobeok is a quotidian apparatus that repre- 
sents the lives of the people of Jejudo. It was 


used in Jeju-do, in Korea’s southern sea, to haul 


Jabaegi 


Heobeok has a shiny reddish color because 
it was made with the region's volcanic soil and 
was heated at high temperatures in a stone 
kiln constructed of basalt. While the mainland 
bowls were coated with lye, the people of Jeju 
heated the bowls without coating them with lye. 


Jabaegi 


AtHH| 


Bowl with a wide, round rim 
Bowl made of clay with a wide, round rim. 


A jabaegi is earthenware used for transporting 
or cooking food. The circumference and height 
of the rim of a jabaegi is between those of a 
danji and a soraegi. The height of a danji, from 
base to rim, is greater than the diameter of its 
base. But the height of a soraegi is less than the 
diameter of the base, making it appear wider. 
For a jabaegi, then, the height of the bowl and 
the diameter of the base are about the same, 
with the base possibly being a little wider. The 
wide opening makes putting things in such 
containers very easy, and the handles make 


them convenient to carry. 


Jabaegi | Height 26.3 Diameter 54.4 | 1941 | National Folk Museum 
of Korea 


The uses for jabaegi are more diverse than 
those for danji or soraegi. They were useful 
in everyday life, such as when washing and 
pickling vegetables or soaking grains in water. 
They came in a variety of sizes, depending on 
their use. Many were of a particularly large 
size. In Gangneung, Gangwon-do, located in 
the central eastern region of Korea, they used 
a large jabaegi with a circumference of about 
two areum to collect and store seawater in order 
to obtain bittern for making dubu. An areum 
is equivalent to the circumference of a circle 
formed by two arms. 


Sokuri 


Az 


A basket used to drain water 


When viewed from above, the shape of a sokuri 
is circular, but when viewed from the side, it is 
a half-moon shape with an open top. This is a 
basket for holding things. 


Sokuri are usually used to dry or strain ingre- 
dients after they have been rinsed. At times, it 


is used to hold grains or other food items or 


Sokuri | Height 16 Width 41 | Early 20th century | National Folk 
Museum of Korea 
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Sokuri 


Sokuri | Haengsang | Kim Hong-do | Late Joseon Dynasty | National Museum of Korea 


to transport food. In farm houses, boiled food 
items were placed in a sokuri, and it was covered 
with a cloth and placed in a well-ventilated 
place to keep the items from spoiling in the 
summer. 

Sokuri are made with bamboo, which is 
excellent for ventilation, and come in a variety 
of sizes. Small ones are about 30 cm in diam- 
eter, whereas big ones have a diameter of 1 m 
or more. Compared to baguni, sokuri have a 
shallower depth, wider body, and rounder shape. 
‘The bottom is also round, with no angled parts. 


The edges are made so that it can be held in 
one’s hands, and it is finished so that no one 
gets splinters from handling it. 

Items made from bamboo, such as sokuri, 
were crafted by artisans in areas where bamboo 
was abundant and sold throughout the country. 
However, the use of sokuri has drastically dwin- 
dled today because of the mass-production of 


factory-made plastic and metal bowls. 


Bansanggi 
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BOWLS 


Be 7IF(aAR) 


Bansanggi 


Braty| 
A set of bowls 


A set of bowls used when setting a formal din- 


ner table. 


The dinner table on which the elderly of a 
household are served is called dansang, and the 
bowls used to plate the food are called bansang- 
gi. Bansanggi reflect a distinct feature of Korean 
cuisine, namely that it distinguishes between a 
staple food and side dishes. The aim is to create 
a harmony on the dinner table between various 
flavors by evenly mixing different foods. 
Bansanggi are made from various materials, 


including silver, brass, porcelain, and wood. Re- 


Blue and white porcelain bansanggi | Joseon Dynasty | 
Ewha Womans University Museum 


cently, some have begun to be made of stainless 
steel and even plastic. The old text Imwon Gyeo- 
ngjefi states that “porcelain is used in the summer 
and brass in the winter. Brass was used in the 
winter so that the food in the bowls would not 
easily lose heat. Today, food is served in brassware, 
regardless of the season.” Additionally, “brassware 
was used in Seoul households that were finan- 
cially affluent, but today, households in small, iso- 


lated villages own two or three sets of brassware.” 


Other texts state that “porcelain was used in the 
summer, whereas brass bansanggi were used in 
the winter.” A recent folk study also found that 
brassware was primarily used in affluent house- 
holds, and it seems that households used both 
types of bansanggi if they could afford it. The cus- 
tom of using different kinds of bansanggi accord- 
ing to season vanished during the late Japanese 


colonial period and after the Korean War. 


Stainless steel bansanggi | Post-liberation | National Folk Museum 
of Korea 
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There was once a custom in which do/ 
bansanggi, which consists of a rice bowl, guk 
bowl, spoon, and chopsticks, were given on the 
occasion of a baby’s do/ (first birthday). Addi- 
tionally, there was a custom of the bride’s side 
preparing rice bowls, guk bowls, spoons, and 
chopsticks for the wedding. Therefore, a person 
with the status to receive ansanggi was some- 


one who was becoming the head of a family. 


Bosigi 
HAZ 
Bowl for holding watery food 


Small bowl-shaped dishware that holds kimchi 


or jim. 


Bosigi is similar to sabal, a bowl for rice, but 
is smaller. Kimchi or jjim are placed in dosigi, 
which are a part of a set of bowls designed to 
serve food on a formal meal table. 

A text from the Japanese colonial period 
states that “a dosigi, also called do or boa, is 
smaller in size than a sabal for steamed rice and 
bigger than a jongji for condiments. It is used to 
serve kimchi on the table.” Another text states 
that “the diameter of a Josigi is about 5-10 cm.” 
In summary, a dosigi is a bowl with a diameter 
of about 5-10 cm, shaped like a small, hollow 
sabal that is used for holding watery pickled 
vegetables that are served to adults. 

In the Veritable Records of the Joseon Dynasty, 
a Korean national treasure, Josigi is mentioned 
often as a container for juk or mieum or for 
drinking alcohol, tea, or herbal decoctions. Juk 
is grains boiled for a long time until they are 


softened, whereas miewm is a more watery ver- 


Daejeop 


Bosigi | National Folk Museum of Korea 


sion of juk. Depending on what it holds, it was 
called a medicine doa, tea boa, tarak boa, or chim- 


chae boa. 


Daejeop 


oa 
Wide bowl 


Squat, wide bowl with no lid. 


A daejeop is a squat, wide bowl with no lid. 
Generally, the upper diameter is wide, and the 
lower diameter is narrow. It is usually used for 
guk, sungnyung, and noodle dishes. Sungnyung 
is a traditional Korean dessert of scorched rice 
boiled in water. In Joseondojamyeonggo, written 


during the Japanese colonial period, daejeop, 


Jeopsi 
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daejeop | National Folk Museum of Korea 


also called daecheop, is mentioned as “a bowl for 
guk or noodles that is larger than saba/. Usually, 
they are about 9.1 cm in height and 18.2 cm in 
diameter. They are typically used for sungnyung 
that is drunk after meals.” Here, saba/ refers to 
a rice bowl made of porcelain. In other texts, 
daejeop and tanggi, a bowl for guk, were in some 
cases used as a set when preparing a formal ta- 
ble of food. However, gradually, daejeop came to 


Daejeop | National Folk Museum of Korea 


replace ¢anggi as the bowl used for guk. It was a 
bowl used for serving sungnyung at the end of 
a meal, but it seems to have gradually replaced 
tanggi and become the bowl used for gu, form- 


ing a pair with a rice bowl. 


Jeopsi 
AA 
Flat plate 


Shallow, flat plate on which one serves banchan, 


fruit, or confectioneries. 


Jeopsi are also called cheopsi. They are have al- 
most no height and so are basically flat and 


come in various shapes and sizes. They are also 


Patterned jeopsi made with a grayish or powder-blue celadon | 
Height 4.7 Diameter of rim 21.5 | Joseon Dynasty | National Museum 
of Korea 


Jeopsi | Height 3 Diameter 24 | Post-liberation | National Folk 
Museum of Korea 


made with various materials such as gold, silver, 
brass, porcelain, wood, glass, stainless steel, and 
plastic. Depending on the size, they are classi- 
fied as daedae jeopsi, dae jeopsi, jung jeopsi, or so 
Jeopsi. Dae means large, so means small, and jung 
is in between. 

Imwon Gyeongjeji explains the various jeopsi 
imported from China in the late Joseon Dynas- 
ty as follows: “T saw a large jeopsi once. It was 
square and about 1 chuk (30.3 cm) long. The four 
corners were round and pointed upward, and 
in the middle was the drawing of a large carp 
jumping up through some water plants. It was 
a jeopsi for serving fish jim.” Additionally, jeopsi 
imported from Japan were said to be more del- 
icate and beautiful than those imported from 
China. Korean porcelain jeopsi mostly have bases, 
but in modern times, many plates that do not 


have bases are used because of Western influence. 


Jongji 


Jongji 
SA 


Small bowl 


A small bowl placed on a table used to serve con- 


diments such as ganjang, choganjang, or gochujang. 


A jongji is a bowl placed on a table to serve 
traditional Korean condiments such as ganjang, 
choganjang, or gochujang. It can hold approxi- 
mately 20-30 cc. Most have lids, but some do 
not. They are usually made of porcelain, brass, 
silver, or wood. 

In Wonhaeng Eulmyo Jeongri Uigwe, pub- 
lished during the late Joseon Dynasty (medieval 
Korea), it is stated that if there are five or seven 
dishes, there must be three jongji for various 


condiments such as ganjang, choganjang, or go- 


Jongji | National Folk Museum of Korea 
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chujang. Imwongyeongjeji, another ancient text, 
states that two jongji containing condiments are 
set with four bowls (one bowl each for rice, veg- 
etable guk, and meat guk, one jongji for watery 
banchan, and one bowl each for slices of meat 
or fish, ywkjang, namul, or gui), according to the 
bansanggi configuration. Bansanggi refers to ta- 


bleware set for a formal meal table. 


Jubal 


Fat 
Brass bowl for bap 


A bowl for dap made of brass. 


Jubal is a brass bowl for dap. At times, a tall, 


straight bowl made for men was called a jubal, 


Jubal | Joseon Dynasty | National Folk Museum of Korea 


whereas a rounder bowl made for women was 
called a dari. However, jubal is also a generic 
term for a rice bowl, regardless of the compo- 
nent with which it is made. 

Anseong, located south of Seoul, was fa- 
mous for producing brass (brassware) to the 
extent that the phrase “Anseong matchum’” (lit- 
erally “tailored in Anseong”) was used for solid 
and sound products, like the brassware from 
Anseong. Brassware made by pounding was of 
high quality, whereas that made by heating and 
casting was of lower quality. Juba/ were widely 
used in Korea until the Japanese forced jubal to 
be sacrificed for military purposes during the 
Japanese colonial period. 

According to the text Study of Tradition- 
al Lifestyles, the different shapes for men and 
women symbolized the concept of geongon. 
Geongon means the sky and the earth. Consid- 
ering that the term juba/ was used regardless of 
gender, it seems that bowls began to be differ- 
entiated by gender toward the end of the Joseon 
Dynasty(1392-1910). 


Sabal 


A 


Bowl for steamed rice 


An earthenware rice bowl. 


Bal refers to the bowl Koreans used for their 
staple food, dap. A rice bowl made out of clay is 
called a sabal, and a rice bowl made out of brass 
is called a jubal. Cool earthenware was used in 
the summer, whereas brassware that retained 
the temperature of the food was used in the 


winter. 
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Sabal | Saecham | Kim Hong-do | Late Joseon Dynasty | National Museum of Korea 


Sabal 


Yangpun 2 64 


White porcelain sabal | Height 15 Diameter of top edge 13 | Joseon 
Dynasty | National Folk Museum of Korea 


In the ancient text Jeungbo sallim gyeongyje, a 
rice bowl was called a danwu and a guk bowl 
was called a ¢anggi. It also records that brass- 
ware was used in the winter, whereas earthen- 
ware was used in the summer. In Imwon gyeong- 
Jejiy it is stated that “rice bowls are called banwu, 
and guk bowls are called gaengwan. In the past, 
porcelain bowls were used in the summer, and 
brassware were used in the winter. Food placed 
in brassware does not lose its heat as readily. To- 
day, brassware is used regardless of the season.” 

The text Korean Food Customs makes a 
distinction between bowls used to serve male 
elderly (jubal) and female elderly (dari). Bari 
is a sabal with its edges flared in the shape of a 
morning glory. Jubal and dari are both brassware, 
both those for men and women are shaped dif- 
ferently. On the other hand, earthenware sabal 
are shaped the same with no distinction for 


men and women. 


Yangpun 


Sz 
Big bowl used to hold food 


Brass bowl used to hold or heat food. 


Yangpun are low and wide. They are similar to 
guk bowls, banbyeongduri, but much larger. In 
Imwon gyeongje/i, it is stated that yangpun is “a 
thin brass bowl made to heat alcohol or food.” 
Because brass (brassware) is a valuable material, 
yangpun were also valuable and useful bowls, so 
much so that in the past, a crack in a yangpun 
was patched with the same material rather than 
thrown away, even in households that had been 
prosperous for four generations. Toward the 
end of the Joseon Dynasty, brassware became 
essential for the common people as well. Small 
pieces were mass-produced using a casting 
mold. Even then, yangpun continued to be 
made via the dangjja method, a metalworking 
technique unique to Korea. Bangjja is a tech- 
nique that entails shaping a brass bowl with a 
hammer. Such small brassware was developed 
in the south, whereas large yangpun were pri- 


marily developed in the northern region of the 


Korean Peninsula. 


Yangpun | Diameter 37.2 Height 12 | Post-liberation | National Folk 
Museum of Korea 
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Danji 


CONTAINER 


+l 


Chaeban 


met 


Bowl made by weaving thin wood 


Round, wide bowl made by weaving birch, bam- 


boo, or willow wood. 


A chaeban is a bowl used to dry, store, or trans- 
port food or ingredients. The chae in chaeban re- 
fers to thin, long pieces of wood such as peeled 


birch. Ban refers to a bowl or soban used as a 


Chaeban | Post-liberation | National Folk Museum of Korea 


container. In regions where bamboo was abun- 
dant, chaeban was made with thin bamboo piec- 
es. In these regions, chaeban made with birch 
and bamboo were used. 

Chaeban was used in various ways. It was 
used to strain water from food or ingredients 
or dry, store, or transport food. As it is woven, 
it has a rough surface, which aids ventilation, 
preventing items from becoming moist and, 
to a degree, spoiling. It was also used to con- 
tain food pan-fried in cooking oil. Vegetables 
washed in water were placed in chaeban to dry, 
whereas hot food was placed on it to cool. Guk- 
su was also rolled into a ball after it was cooked 
to strain out the water. 


ee 
Danji 
ras 
A large bowl with a fat body 


A clay pot with a short neck, wide edges, and a 
fat body. 


Danji were generally used to store water or food. 
‘They were used for a variety of purposes, which 
explains the variety of sizes. Small ones were 
a few hop big and used to store condiments. A 


honey danji was one dwe big and used to store 
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Danji for storing condiments | Height 16 Width 19 | Joseon Dynasty | 
National Folk Museum of Korea 


Danji for storing vinegar | Height 20 Width 24 | Post-liberation | 
Tteok Museum 


honey. Gamju (sweet rice wine) danji were 
about one mal big. There are bigger danji with 
many names. Hop, doe, and ma/ are units used to 
count the volume of grain or liquids, and each 
is 10 times larger than the aforementioned unit. 

‘The form and shape of danji differ according 
to region. In the region of Gyeonggi-do that 
surrounds Seoul, the size of the top and bottom 
of the danji are the same; in southeast Gyeo- 
ngsang-do, danji are shaped like standing eggs; 
and in Jeolla-do in the southwest, the bodies 
of danji are extremely fat and have a variety of 


patterns carved into them. 


Dok | National Folk Museum of Korea 


Dok 


= 
= 


Clay pot 


Earthenware that is tall and has a stout body 
with wide edges. 


Dok are shaped differently depending on the 
region. The parts of a dod are referred to as the 
mouth, neck, shoulders, etc., as it is similar 
in appearance to an animal. In Gyeongsang- 
buk-do, in east Korea, dok have a large belly but 
a small mouth, whereas in the Jeolla-do region 
of south Korea, dok have broad shoulders with 
a narrow mouth. Doe from the central region 
or from North Korea have a slim body and a 
relatively large mouth. Depending on the clay 
material, the colors differ as well. In Gyeong- 


sang-do, it is yellowish brown, whereas it is 


grayish white in Jeolla-do and reddish yellow in 
the central regions. 

Size varies as well. The items that are stored 
vary too, ranging from rice and condiments 
(e.g., ganjang, doenjang, and gochujang), to water, 
alcohol, etc. Big dok are decorated with flower 
patterns in addition to three or four rows of 
lines or dotted patterns. Engraving them with 
dragons, tigers, and turtles also added a mean- 
ing of riches and honors. 

When used to store grains, dok are placed in 
barns or sheds, but other dok were collected on a 
low stone platform with a lot of sunlight. Such 
a spot was called jangdokdae. Depending on the 
region, it was called jangdokgeori (North Korea), 

jangdokgan (southern regions), or janghanggubi 
(Jeju-do). In upper-class homes in Honam (Je- 
olla-do), this area was surrounded by a low wall 
with a separate door and was called janggwang. 

Since ancient times, a housewife’s diligence 
was evaluated by the cleanliness of the jangdok- 


267 Dwiju 


dae, which is why housewives would devotedly 
clean this area daily, just as they washed their 
face daily. Dok were also used as an altar, on 
which a bowl of water was placed, to pray for 


the birth of a child or the safety of family. 


Dwiju 


Grain container 


A wooden chest or facility for storing rice or 


grains. 


A dwiju is a container for storing grains at 
home. The shape is generally a square box, and 
they are made like hefty, solid chests to support 
the weight of the grains. It also has short legs 


at the bottom of its four corners to protect it 


Dwiju | Height 88 Width 92 | Mid-20th century | National Folk Museum of Korea 


Gori 


from rats and pests. The lid opens up, and it can 
be locked. Dwiju is made by hollowing out logs, 
and the top is covered with a board and a lid so 
that the grains can be added or scooped out. 

In the past, dwiju served as a symbol of ag- 
ricultural culture as well as a measure of wealth. 
Accordingly, dwiju became more than just a 
functional object; they were closely related to 
wealth and abundance as they represented a 


home for the spirits of grain. 


Gori 


aa] 


A storage box made of woven plant stems 


A storage box made by weaving peeled willow 
stalks, thin bush clover, or bamboo stalks. 


Willow is most commonly used to make gori, 
which is why gori is often called willow gori. 
Gori is made of peeled willow stalks that are 
soft to the touch. There are various sizes of gori, 
and the frame determines whether the shape 
is round or square. A round, flat gori is called a 


donggori, and a squarish gori is called a mojaebi. 


Gori | Height 18 Length 33 | Early 20th century | National Folk 
Museum of Korea 
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The common features are that the lid is slightly 
larger than the box and the box fits deep inside 
the lid. 

Gori were very useful in daily life because of 
their light weight and superb ventilation. They 
served as storage or boxes for organizing cloth- 
ing or miscellaneous objects. The upper class 
glued patterned or illustrated paper onto gori 
and oiled them. In ordinary households, gori 
were used without decoration and carried on 
the head or a Korean A-frame (a carrier worn 
over the shoulders). 


Hangari 


gorel 


Small, round container 


Usually refers to smaller jars and hence could be 
classified as bottles. 


Hangari is a ceramic jar with a round body that 
is considerably short. Generally, it refers to a jar 
made of clay or porcelain with a narrow base. 
Its small size restricts what it can contain; thus, 
it was usually used to store a small amount of 
condiments, rice, or grains. 

Hangari that contained the spicy condiment 
gochujang were placed in a spot that received 
abundant sunlight. As the taste of gochujang 
is largely determined by the hangari, people 
took special care when choosing their hangari. 
High-quality Aangari have a clear, steel- 
like sound when you knock on them. These 
high-quality Aangari are heated thoroughly at 
an extremely high temperature so that their 
contents do not spoil or the flavor is not al- 


tered. When choosing a Aangari, people also 
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Hangari | National Folk Museum of Korea 


checked to see if it had holes. This was done 
by lighting a stack of straw, covering it with an 
upside-down /angari, and waiting to see if it 
emitted smoke. 


Kimchigwang 
dala 
Warehouse for kimchi 


A storage space to store kimchi. 


Kimchi, vegetables that are mixed with season- 
ing made with red pepper powder and garlic 


and fermented, is a food that is consumed by 


almost every Korean on a daily basis. Therefore, 


a lot of kimchi had to be made before winter, a 


I Se ~ Cre ee 
Kimchigwang | Boeun, Chungbuk | 1996 | National Folk Museum of 
Korea 
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cultural practice that is called Kimjang. Koreans 
stored kimchi made during Kimjang, as well as 
other kimchi, in jars and buried them. 

Kimjang kimchi entails a long storage peri- 
od, and when stored below 0°C, it freezes and 
the flavor deteriorates. The best temperature 
for storing kimchi to produce the best flavor 
is 5-10°C. Therefore, a space in which the 
temperature remains constant was needed for 
storing kimchi, which led to the creation of 
kimchigwang. Gwang refers to a place where 
many items are stored. Kimchi jars are buried 
underground, and a room is built around it with 
a door through which people can enter or exit. 
This is a kimchigwang. In modern times, kimchi 


refrigerators serve as kimchigwang. 


Kimchinaengjanggo 
waAdaD 


Device for kimchi storage 


A device that stores kimchi and maintains a 


consistent flavor. 
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Competition to release kimchinaengjanggo products | 
January 31st, 1993 | Dong-A Ilbo 


CE HON re Dat me 


Kimchi, vegetables that are mixed with season- 
ing made with red pepper powder and garlic 
and fermented, is a food that is consumed by 
almost every Korean on a daily basis. In the 
past, it was common for kimchi to be stored in 
jars and buried underground. This is because 
earthenware jars were great for fermenting 
kimchi, and the temperature remained constant 
underground. 

However, with modernization people began 
living in cities, and the proportion of mul- 
ti-unit dwellings, such as apartment complexes, 
increased. This left no space for kimchi jars. It 
is against this background that kimchinaeng- 
Jango was invented. Kimchinaengjango retains 
kimchi’s flavor and can be used to ferment not 
only kimchi but also other foods. Kimchinae- 
ngjango represents the changed lifestyle of Ko- 
rean society and shows Korean kimchi culture 
that will continue into the future. New kinds 
of kimchi, like low sodium kimchi, will contin- 
ue to emerge in accordance with the changing 
times, and the development of technology rep- 
resented by kimchinaengjango will serve as the 
driving force. 
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ETC. 


Dagi 


ch 


Bowl for storing or drinking tea 


Various objects used to brew and drink tea. 


In the past, Koreans who enjoyed drinking tea 


gifted each other with dagu used to brew tea. 
The beauty of dagu was praised and admired. 


‘Thus, objects used to drink tea were referred to 
as chadogju, dagu, or dagi, referring to the same 
thing or different things. Dagi, for example, is a 


bowl used to store, steep, or pour tea. It is a kind 


Dagi | Chowonsimyeongdo | Kim Hong-do | 
Late Joseon Dynasty | Kansong Art and Culture Foundation 


J\Et 


of dagu, but its narrow definition shows its clas- 
sification. Dagi is a bowl used to store or drink 
water or tea. Types of dagi include dagwan, used 
to steep tea leaves; chatjan, a cup into which tea is 
poured; a bowl to cool tea; a bowl to throw away 
tea; a saucer for a chatjan; and chatsabal, which is 


a utensil to stir powdered tea. 


Jegi 


Tableware used for formal ancestral rituals 


‘These are all implements used for formal ances- 
tral rituals—the bowls in which offerings are 
made. 


Jegi were first made with simple, unadorned 
materials, such as wood and earthenware bowls. 
The shape and patterns of jegi were usually in- 
spired by objects or the human body, with sig- 
nificance placed on these features. An old text, 
Yegi, states that “a gentleman [a person of good 
conduct, excelling in virtue, and well educated], 
even if in financial difficulty, should not use jegi 
in daily life, nor should they be borrowed from 
others.” Jegi were considered so important that 
there was even a saying that one should not buy 


everyday tableware before buying jegi. 
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Late 19th century | National Palace Museum of Korea 


Jegi were always made for national rituals. 
The shape, size, and weight of the jegi were 
written down along with drawings, and a stor- 
age space was constructed, separate from the 
main storage area, to store the newly made jegi. 

For Jongmyo (shrine where tablets of past 
kings and queens are kept) rituals, the year of 


manufacture was engraved in the jegi, and they 


Jegi | Ohyangchinjeseolchando apart of Jongmyo Chinjegyujedoseol folding screen | 


were stored and used before an expiration date: 
3 years for wooden jegi, 10 years for brass jegi, 
and 5 years for jegi made of iron. The shapes 
and types of jegi differ according to the ritual 
and offerings. For national rituals, such as Jong- 
myo rituals, the jegi were placed on the ritual ta- 
ble according to jwabyeon udu—jegi called byeon 


and du were placed to the east and west, respec- 
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tively. Byeon is made of bamboo, used to serve 
dried food, and categorized as yin, which is 
why it is placed to the east. Du is made of wood, 
used to serve watery food, and categorized as 


yang, which is why it is placed to the west. 


Jesang 


Ala 


Table on which offerings are served 


‘The table on which jegi and offerings are served 
is placed in front of the altar used to make of- 


ferings to the spirits during rituals. 


Jesang are made of wood. In shrines, jesang have 
fixed legs because they are kept and used there. 
However, jesang used for rituals for the de- 
ceased are larger than those used in shrines, and 
the legs can be folded or disassembled to make 
them portable and storable. 

One jesang is used for each spirit. Therefore, 


for rituals for a deceased married couple, one 


Jesang is prepared for each individual. However, 
if the location for the ritual is small, or there are 


Jesang of the family of Yun Seon-do (a government official during 
the Joseon Dynasty) | National Intangible Heritage Center 


Soban 


many offerings, some of the food is placed in 
the middle of the two jesang rather than all the 
food being placed on one of the jesang. 

There is a roughly fixed position and order 
for arranging the offerings on the jesang. Ac- 
cording to Saryepyeonlam, which refers to Zhu 
Xi’s Garye, the altar is placed to the north, and 
the jesang is placed in front of it to the south. In 
the middle of the jesang, the spoon and chop- 
sticks are set with the brassware; janban and bap 
are set to its west, and jegi with vinegar and guk 
to its east. In the next row, grilled food is set; 
meat and noodles are set to the west, and fish 
and ¢teok to the east. 


Soban 


at 


Table used for eating 


Small table on which to eat or transport food. 


Soban was a lifestyle apparatus that was devel- 
oped to fit a living space in which the kitchen 
and living room were separate and was also de- 
signed to accommodate a sedentary culture. It 
was usually used when eating, dispensing med- 
icine, or performing rituals. The elements of a 
soban are the tabletop, the carvings on the edges, 
legs, and two bars attached to the feet. The tab- 
letop is usually square or circular. The carvings 
are usually cloud-shaped and affixed to the 
edges under the tabletop. Gi/sangmun (pattern 
symbolizing longevity and happiness) were also 
carved into the soban. The legs were shaped like 
dog or tiger legs, and two flat bars connected 
two pairs of the four legs. 

Soban were assembled and finished by ap- 


Sujeo 


Soban with legs shaped like those of a dog 
Height 24 Diameter 32 


Soban with legs shaped like those of a tiger 
Height 28.5 Diameter 39.8 


Soban | National Folk Museum of Korea 


Soban | A part of Huwonyuyeon (2004 replica) | 
Presumably Kim Hong-do | National Folk Museum of Korea 
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plying lacquer to preserve the wood grain. The 
surface, edges, and legs were engraved with 
words and images of trees, bugs, and flowers. 
These patterns symbolized indicators of famil- 
ial harmony, such as longevity without illness, 
wealth and prosperity, and plentiful descendants. 


Sujeo 


+A 


Spoon and chopsticks 


A word that refers to both a spoon and chop- 
sticks. 


A sutgarak (spoon) is used to eat guk or bap, 
and jeotgarak (chopsticks) are used to pick up 
banchan (side-dishes). The ones for men were 
bigger than the ones for women. Sujeo, as well 
as brassware or yogang (chamber pot, a bowl 
for collecting urine), were considered some 
of the articles that were prepared for a bride 
before she was married. Sujeo is made of brass, 
white brass, silver, etc. White brass is an alloy of 
copper, zinc, and nickel. Sujeo were also carved 
from wood. 

Sujeo were washed thoroughly and placed 
in a sujeo container or sujeojip (pocket for 
holding spoons). Two pairs of sujeo fit in one 
sujeojip, which was made of red silk or blue 
cloth and embroidered with various colored 
threads as well as the 10 traditional symbols of 
longevity or luck (symbolic patterns), such as 
long life, happiness, peace, prosperity, nobility, 
and plentiful descendants. A sujeo container is 
made by weaving long, thin pieces of wood or 
bamboo. Some are made of clay. Unlike sujeajip, 


which stores sujeo separately, some containers 
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Spoon | Length 20 | Chopsticks | Length 18 | 1950s 


Sujeo and sujeojip | Length 27 Width 8 | Joseon Dynasty 


Sujeo | National Folk Museum of Korea 


were used to store the sujeo of the whole family, 
which is why these were usually hung on pillars 
in the kitchen. 

Koreans like watery food, so spoons are 
common and considered more important. Sta- 
tistics indicate that 80% of Korean food has guh. 
The Korean spoon was adopted in Japan. The 
Japanese word for spoon, saji (& U), originates 
from the Korean word sasi, as in sasi (aspen) 


spoon. 


Yaktanggi 


oFet7| 


Bowl used to make herbal decoctions 


Bowl used to make Korean medicine. 


Yaktanggi 


Yaktanggi | National Folk Museum of Korea 


The methods of consuming Korean medicine 
are divided by the type of medicine: powder, 
pill, or liquid. Powder medicine is herbal med- 
icine that has been ground into a powder; pills 
are made by adding honey, rice starch, or wheat 
flour paste, grinding the mixture, and shaping 
it into a ball; liquid medicinal decoctions are an 
extract obtained from boiling herbal medicine 
in water or alcohol for a certain period of time 
and straining out the residue. The liquid form 
is best absorbed, exhibits quick effects, and is 
the most common because it is convenient to 
add or exclude herbal medicines according to 
the illness. 

Yaktanggi is a bowl used to make such liq- 
uid medicine from herbs. It is assumed that it 
was first made with clay. It is estimated that 
the early form of yaktanggi was made during 
the late Neolithic era, when people first began 
making earthenware. Clay may have been the 
material most generally used to make yaktanggi, 
but it has been said since ancient times that sil- 
ver is best, followed by porcelain. Pyrophyllite, 
brass, and iron were also used. Because each 
of these materials conducts heat differently, 
yaktanggi were made depending on the charac- 
teristics of the herb and the desired medicinal 


effect. 
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Geumjuryeong 


Bs 
An order that prohibits drinking 


A national order that prohibits the manufacture, 
sale, and consumption of alcohol in the event of 


a major drought, bad harvest year, or famine. 


During the Joseon Dynasty(1392-1910), geum- 
juryeong was often imposed in times of famine 
to conserve food because many traditional alco- 
holic beverages were brewed with rice or wheat. 


Geumjuryeong was usually enforced in the spring 


or summer, when drought was severe, and lifted 
in autumn when the harvest was over. 

Shortly after the founding of Medieval Ko- 
rea (Joseon) in 1392, gewmjuryeong was enforced 
because of a poor harvest. It was frequently 
promulgated for several generations. Geumju- 
ryeong was not frequently enforced nationwide 
until the Late Joseon Dynasty, when it was is- 
sued and strictly enforced for almost the entire- 
ty of the reign of King Yeongjo, the 21st king. 

During the Japanese colonial period, the 
Japanese government-general in Korea, an 
administrative agency established to govern Jo- 
seon, enacted the Alcohol Tax in 1916, an order 


that imposed a tax on alcohol in order to secure 
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An article that states that geumjuryeong will be lifted once food is plentiful | 
November 13th, 1946 | The Kyunghyang Shinmun 
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the finances necessary for colonial rule. It im- 
plemented a license system for the production 
of alcohol and cracked down on unreported al- 
cohol. The Joseon Dynasty prohibited drinking 
as part of a food policy, but it never taxed alco- 
hol; it never prohibited making alcohol at home. 
The reason that alcohol production became 
widespread in farmhouses was because it was 
related to daily social activities like farming and 
ancestral rites. In the face of Japanese crack- 
downs and taxation, Koreans had no choice but 
to continue making alcohol in secret. 

Even after the end of Japanese colonial rule, 
food scarcity continued and the alcohol tax was 
kept in place. At one time, the Korean govern- 
ment prohibited the production of makgeolli, 
which is made with rice, until 1976, when it 
authorized makgeolli production as rice pro- 
duction expanded and food production became 
self-sufficient. This was an act that signaled the 
end of the most difficult times. 


Honbunsik 
jangnyeoundong 


ZeAga25 


Rice conservation campaign 


It began in the 1950s as a social movement pro- 
moting the consumption of wheat and barley in 


response to the rice shortage. 


It became a national campaign led by the govern- 
ment and conducted until the end of 1976, aim- 
ing to jeo/mi (save rice) and improve eating habits. 
The “honbunsik” in honbunsik jangnyeoundong 
(hereafter “campaign’) is a combination of hon- 


sik and bunsik. Honsik is mixing other grains 


Honbunsik jangnyeoundong 


Poster for honbunsik jangnyeoundong | National Folk Museum of 
Korea 


with rice, and dunsik refers to food made with 
wheat flour. 

This movement began in response to the rice 
shortage during wartime toward the end of Jap- 
anese colonial period. However, after Japanese 
colonial period ended, rice shortages continued 
in Korea; hence, this campaign persisted until 
the mid-1970s. 

This campaign developed into “a movement 
to improve eating habits.” Discussions about 
how to improve eating habits have been ongo- 
ing since Japanese colonial period. Korean food 
was criticized for being wasteful, inefficient, and 
having complicated recipes. This was combined 
with the campaign in the late 1950s. The gov- 
ernment of the time promoted the campaign, 
claiming that “wheat flour is more nutritious 
and economical than rice.” 

However, this campaign is not the same as 
the movement to improve eating habits. For 
this campaign to become such a movement, 
there were many things to consider, such as 


banchan. The government of the time tried to 
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solve the food shortage with wheat flour—a 
surplus agricultural product that the US had 
been importing in large amounts as aid—and 
barley, which was produced domestically in 
abundance. The key to this campaign was to “eat 
less of what there is a shortage of, eat more of 


what is available in abundance.” 


Jusebeop 


ab 


A law that imposed taxes on alcoholic beverages 


After enacting this law imposing a tax on alco- 
holic beverages on October 21st, 1949, it was 
amended almost every year (a total of 50 times). 


It remains in force to this day. 


Although making alcohol was prohibited prior 
to the Japanese colonial period as part of food 
and alcohol policy, no alcohol tax was imposed. 
Making alcohol at home was also never prohib- 
ited. The years 1909 and 1916 were significant 
turning points for the drinking culture. In 1909, 
Jusebeop was established when Korea became 
a country protected by Japanese forces. In 1916, 
Juseryeong was enacted during the Japanese co- 
lonial period. 

These two laws differ in a few ways. Mak- 
ing alcohol at home was allowed according to 
Jusebeop as long as a tax was paid at a particular 
rate. People were threatened with severe pun- 
ishment if they did not pay the tax. Meanwhile, 
Juseryeong strictly distinguished “alcohol made 
at home” and “alcohol that was sold.” After the 
enactment of Juseryeong, making alcohol with- 
out a license was strictly circumscribed, allow- 


ing alcohol to be made in licensed homes only. 


Facilities for the manufacture of alcohol also 
merged. The productivity of those that survived 
the merge soared. This led to an increase in the 
alcohol tax, accounting for 28.8% of the nation- 
al tax in 1934. 

The Korean government amended Jusebeop 
on October 21st, 1949, after independence. 
‘The aim of the law thereafter was the financial 
security of the nation and the improvement 
of public health during the early days of the 
refounding of the country. Unlike the current 
law, which levies tax according to weight or 
volume, in 1968, the law changed to levy tax 
based on the price of the alcohol, with excep- 
tions for fakju, yakju, and spirits. In 1972, all 
alcohol, except spirits (ethanol), were taxed in 
this way. Unlike other countries that impose a 
tax based on the percentage of ethanol, Korea 
has different tax rates for different alcoholic 


beverages. 


Yanggokgwallibeop 


aazale 


Laws to control the price and distribution of grain 


A law concerning food security and the stabil- 
ity of the national economy that regulated the 
supply of and demand for grains, the main food 
source, and set and maintained prices. An ex- 
ample of Korea’s Grain Management Act first 
enacted on February 16th, 1950, as Act 97. 


In a capitalist market economy, a pricing system 
for agricultural products is challenging, unlike 
with industrial products that are managed 
through production control and distribution 


management. Accordingly, control and man- 
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agement of food problems are often demanded 
in a capitalist economy based on a free market 
economic system. 

During the Japanese colonial period, the 
Japanese Government-general of Korea enacted 
the Joseon Food Control Act in 1943 to im- 
plement strong state control over all aspects of 
food production, distribution, and consumption. 
The Japanese Government-general of Korea 
was an administrative body established by the 
Japanese Empire to colonize Korea. After the 
end of the Japanese colonial period, the US 
military government in Korea implemented a 
free market policy for food, but it switched back 
to a control policy in less than a month because 
of the extreme inflation and chaos in the distri- 
bution of grains. The US military government 
promulgated the Rice Collection Ordinance in 
January 1946, making it mandatory for rice and 
other grains to be provided to the nation. How- 
ever, farmers strongly opposed the re-imple- 
mentation of gongchul, a byword for exploitation 
by colonial rule, and the low grain prices. This 
is because providing produce to the nation was 
made obligatory. 

On February 16th, 1950, the Grain Man- 
agement Act was enacted “to secure national 
food and stabilize the national economy by 
controlling distribution and consumption 
through the management and reservation of 
grains and the adjustment of demand and price.” 
The primary substance of the act was to make 
it mandatory to transfer ownership of a certain 
amount of various grains and for the govern- 
ment, with the consent of the National Assem- 
bly, to determine the price for certain quantities. 
‘The existing Grain Purchasing Act and the Act 
on Temporary Emergency Measures for Food 
were repealed, and the Grain Management Act 


became the main grain management system in 


Yanggokgwallibeop 


Korea. The Grain Management Act of 1950 has 
undergone several revisions since and become 


the basis of a grain management system. 


Baegilsang 


TABLE SETTING 


Antes 


Baegilsang 


nH ot 


A ceremonial table prepared for 100-day-old baby 


A table of food prepared for the celebration of 
the 100th day after a baby is born. 


Baegil marks the 100th day after a baby is born; 
it is the first celebration of the baby’s life. The 
table of food prepared for this day is called 
baegilsang. It was customary to remove the white 
clothing a baby had been wearing and dress the 
baby in colorful clothes for the first time. De- 


pending on the region and family, the baby may 
wear only white until the first birthday. 


: > ae ia i NEE ie 
Baegilsang | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and Flavors of Korea 


In the myth of Dangun, a bear eats a hand- 
ful of mugwort and 20 garlic cloves in a cave for 
100 days in order to become a human being. In 
Korea, the 100th day after a birth is celebrated 
because the number signifies maturity, whole- 
ness, and completeness. Baegilsang is prepared 
with daekseolgi, sorghum and red-bean ball 
cake, and other foods that are easily obtained 
and served on a round table. The white color of 
baekseolgi, made by steaming rice flour, repre- 
sents unblemished purity and holiness, and the 
sorghum and red-bean ball cakes made by coat- 
ing waxy sorghum dough with red bean powder 
has the spiritual meaning of thwarting evil and 
negativity. As such, the daegilsang is a table 
that celebrates all newborns without discrim- 
ination and with a sense of equality and an 
appreciation of life. 


Bapsang 


Table on which food is served 
A table set with dansanggi containing the staple 
food, steamed rice, and guk, banchan, various 


kinds of kimchi, and condiments. 


Bansanggi is a set of bowls used on tables set 


for formal meals. In the winter, brass and silver 
bansanggi were used, whereas in the summer, 
porcelain and earthen dansanggi were used. 
They are circular, have lids, and are sized for one 
portion. 

Bansang settings have undergone continual 
changes beginning with the Three Kingdoms 
period—Goguryeo, Baekje and Silla, when the 
ancient countries of Goguryeo, Baekjae, and 
Silla stood up to one another, and through the 
Goryeo(918-1392) and Joseon(1392-1910) 
Dynasties. Table settings of the Three King- 
doms period can be approximated via the Jeop- 
gyeondo painted on the Muyongchong mural in 
the 6th century. Muyongchong is a tomb from 
the Goguryeo era. Table settings of the Goryeo 
Dynasty can be viewed in Goryeodogyeong, an 
old text that states that “the table was clean, 
covered with cloth, and the bowls were all gold 
or silver plated, and celadon bowls are also very 
valuable.” Table settings of the Joseon Dynasty 
began to reflect the legitimacy of Confucianist 
glory. In modern times, Confucian table man- 
ners from the Joseon Dynasty persisted for a 
fairly long time. The Confucian principles of 
elders first and the male domination of society 
were reflected in table settings. Elders first re- 
fers to the formal relationships and hierarchy 
that existed between adults and children, and 
the male domination of society refers to men’s 
privileges over women in terms of social sta- 
tus and/or rights. In modern times, such ideas 
have nearly disappeared, and everyone gathers 
around a dinner table and eats together. 

A Korean’s day consists of three meals. 
Daily food that separates the staple food from 
side dishes, namely steamed rice and danchan, 
continued after the Three Kingdoms peri- 
od—Goguryeo, Baekje and Silla. Delicacies 


were enjoyed from time to time. On a table 


Chaekgeorisang 


set for a meal, steamed rice is the main dish, 
and banchan are the side dishes, which is why 
banchan is selected based on the steamed rice. 
In the royal courts of the Joseon Dynasty, the 
king was served with a 12-cheop bansang. Cheop 
is the unit used to count the number of din- 
nerware items (to serve banchan) in one set 
of dansanggi. The same ingredient and recipe 
are not repeated on the same table. The sim- 
plest three-cheop bansang consists of steamed 
rice, guk, kimchi, and vegetable 4anchan or re- 
duced or roasted dishes. Although the simplest, 
three-cheop bansang consists of an equal mix of 
grains, raw vegetables, cooked vegetables, fer- 
mented food, meat, and seafood. As the number 
of cheop increases, the flavor and color mixtures 
of the food items become more varied. 
However, commoners, in the past as well 
as the present day, usually prepare one or two 
types of kimchi (fermented vegetables), which 
is always served at every meal, one or two mit- 
banchan (food that does not easily spoil), and 
three or four danchan that family members enjoy. 


Chaekgeorisang 


AAelS 
A table of food prepared to demonstrate 
one’s commitment to one’s studies 


A table of food prepared by students after they 
have completed a textbook to thank the teacher 
and treat their friends. 


Chaekgeori was a ceremony performed when a 
student had finished studying a text in a seodang 
(where Chinese characters were taught private- 
ly). First, the teacher was thanked, and subse- 
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quently, students celebrated with their friends, 
strengthening their bonds. A celebratory table 
of food was served, called chaekgeorisang. 

It was a simple preparation. The number of 
dishes served differed according to the season 
or the student’s financial status. However, song- 
pyeon with full or empty centers were always 
served. Songpyeon is a kind of ¢teok (steamed 
grain flour) filled with so (ingredients added to 
dough for flavor when making mandu), molded 
into a half-moon shape, and steamed on top 
of pine needles. Songpyeon full of so made with 
sesame seeds, red beans, soybeans, etc., signi- 
fied that the student was filled with knowledge, 
whereas empty songpyeon signified that the 
student had set aside narrow-mindedness and 
been willing to accept the will and knowledge 


of someone else. 


Cheotgukbap 


Ase 
Meal for a mother who just gave birth 


The first dap and guk eaten by a mother after 
giving birth. 


Cheotgukbap refers to the first bap and guk eat- 
en by a mother after giving birth. Usually, it is 
white rice dap and seaweed soup. However, be- 
fore it is given to the new mother, it is offered to 
the three spirits. The three spirits bless the baby 
and look after the mother and child. In other 
words, cheotgukbap is food blessed by the spirits, 
and people believed that if a new mother ate it, 
the spirits would look after her and her baby. 
Meat is not added to the seaweed soup of 
cheotgukbap. It is seasoned only with ganjang (a 


dark brown salty liquid) and nothing else. As 
the three spirits were clear, ingredients with 
a fishy smell were not added, and using meat 
was considered to bring bad luck. It is cooked 
with only the leaves of the seaweed and not the 
stems to protect the new mother’s teeth. Addi- 
tionally, the seaweed was cooked without being 
stir-fried as they believed that stir-fried sea- 
weed would lead to skin trouble on the baby’s 
face. It was also cooked with only clear water. 
Financially stable households would put a dash 
of sesame oil in the seaweed soup. 


Daeryesang 
chalt 


A table set for a wedding in traditional society 


A table of food set in the courtyard of the main 
hall of the bride’s house for a wedding ceremony. 


A wedding, a ceremony in which a man and 
woman become husband and wife, is the grand- 
est ceremony in life. To commemorate this day, 


the bride and groom wear wedding clothes and 


hold a wedding ceremony. The foods and items 


Daeryesang | National Folk Museum of Korea 


placed on the daeryesang celebrate the future 
of the bride and groom, who are starting a new 
family, and wish them good luck. 

The items and foods placed on the daerye- 
sang differ according to region, but most regions 
display pine and bamboo trees, which symbol- 
ize maintaining integrity, and chestnuts and 
jujube, which signify longevity and many chil- 
dren. On each side of the daeryesang, thick blue 
and red candles are placed, along with pine and 
bamboo in vases intertwined with red string. A 
couple chickens wrapped in blue and red cloth 
are placed at the top and bottom of the daerye- 
sang. In the center of the table are two bowls of 
unblemished fruits and two bowls of grains and 
tteok (steamed grain flour). Bottles and glasses 
for alcohol are prepared for the ceremony as 
well. These items and food all signify longevity, 
health, many children, the relationship between 
husband and wife, and good luck. 


Dagwasang 


Chapet 


A table of tea and snacks 


When receiving guests when it is not meal 
time or for simple gatherings, snacks such as 
tea, fruits, and confectioneries are prepared and 


served. 


The dagwa in dagwasang stands for tea and 
confectioneries. However, the food served on 
a dagwasang is not set in stone. In the summer, 
cold tea with ice is served, whereas hot tea is 
served in the winter. If serving only tea is too 
simple, fruits or confectioneries can be served as 


well. In modern times, food is globalized, and 


Doksang 


Dagwasang | Rural Development Administration 


so, coffee, fruit juice, or smoothies are served 
instead of the traditional tea, which is served 
along with cookies and cakes instead of Korean 
confectioneries. Dagwasang is gradually becom- 


ing Westernized. 


Doksang 


table for one 


A table of food set for one person, which was 


usually for the head of a household. 


The ancient country of Joseon was built upon 


Doksang Doksang 


Doksang | Part of Hoehollyedo | 18th century | National Museum of Korea 
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Confucian ideals. The vertical social structure 
based on filial piety and a sedentary culture 
greatly influenced the dining culture. 

Food is positioned on a doksang, also called 
oesang, depending on the person to whom the 
food is to be served. In the front row of the ta- 
ble (directly in front of the diner), steamed rice 
is placed on the left and guk on the right. In the 
second row, between the rice and gw, the sauc- 
es are placed. In the third row, grilled dishes, dry 
banchan, and namul (edible plants and leaves) 
are placed. In the last row, the kimchi is placed. 
Simple, daily meals are all set on one table, but 
two doksang are served per person when there 
are many danchan, for birthday meal tables, or 
for meals served to guests. 

Because food is served on one table for dok- 
sang, the harmony of the rice, guk, and banchan 
is maximized. Ingredients and recipes are made 
to ensure no overlap so that individual pref- 
erences can be satisfied. The use of a variety 
of foods shows how highly nutritious a Kore- 
an-style meal is with its balanced combination 
of meat and vegetables. 


Dolsang 


A table of food for a baby’s first birthday 


A table of food set to celebrate a baby’s first 
birthday. 


Dolsang is a table of food prepared to celebrate 
a baby’s first birthday with relatives and friends. 
Baekseolgi and red bean and sorghum rice-ball 
cakes are usually served on the table. Baekseolgi 


is a white ¢teok made by steaming rice flour, and 


Dolsang shown in a picture taken on the first birthday | 
National Folk Museum of Korea 


it signifies sacredness and faithfulness. Red 
bean and sorghum rice-ball cakes are ¢teok 
made with waxy sorghum and coated with red 
bean paste, and they signify the development of 
virtue. They are also believed to prevent evil and 
to bring a life free from disease. Treok and fruit 
are also served on dolsang. 

A doljabisang is also prepared with the do/- 
sang. Doljabi is when various items are placed 
on a small table, from which the baby grabs the 
item they wish. This is a custom that predicts 
the baby’s future from the item that the baby 
grabs. The items for do/jabi include rice, money, 
a book, paper, a writing utensil, a ball of thick 
wool, a bow and arrow, and a sewing implement. 
As per traditional custom, items differed based 
on gender; so, girls were given the choice of 
sewing implement, whereas boys were given the 
choice of a bow and arrow. However, in modern 
times, parents choose an assortment of items to 
place on the do/jabisang, expressing their wishes 
for their babies. 
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Eumbok 


Dio 
dit 


ancestral rite 


= 


Sharing food at an 


It means “to receive a blessing.” It refers to 
when people who have participated in an an- 
cestral rite share the food and drinks that have 


been blessed by the gods during or after the rite. 


A es 


Eumbok of the Pungsan-Ryu household in Andong | National Folk 
Museum of Korea 


Jongmyo Daeje (Joseon Dynasty’'s royal ancestral ritual) eumbok | 
Korea Cultural Heritage Foundation 


In Korea, ancestral rites were regarded as a joy- 
ous celebration. It was customary to practice 
eumbok for annual rituals. Even today, after such 
a ritual, a table of alcohol and side dishes is 
served for eumbok. Those who have participated 
in the ritual have a drink or bite from this table. 
First, the mourner who is the head of the ritual 
drinks the alcohol from the eumbdok table, and 
everyone takes turns drinking and eating. Then, 
they eat the food and fruit. The ancient text 
Haedongjukji mentions that “there is a custom 
in Korea of making dibimbap [bap mixed with 
meat, various vegetables, and various condi- 
ments] with leftovers from the ancestral rites.” 
In modern times, ibimbap is made with ritual 
food in some regions. The leftovers are packed 
and shared with those who participated, and at 
times, the entire neighborhood was invited for 


an eumbok party the next day. 


Gomul 


as 


Grain powder that coats rice cake 


Ground powder from beans, red beans, mung 
beans, sesame, or other nuts that coats ¢teok or 
is added between each layer of sirutteok. 


Tteok, which is made by steaming grain flour or 
pounding or kneading steamed grain flour, is a 
representative Korean food. Of the many kinds 
of ¢teok, some include gomu/ to make it more 
flavorful and visually appealing. The book Tzeok 
and Confectioneries explains why gomul is added: 
“gomul is a necessary minor ingredient for almost 
all ¢teok, except for ¢teok like baekseolgi, to which 
no other ingredients are added. Gomul is added 
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Tteok covered with gomul | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and 
Flavors of Korea 


to sirutteok not only to give it a unique flavor 

but also to help the ¢#eok cook properly, as layers 

are created between the powder and the steam 

rises more readily through the gap in the layers.” 
Sirutteok is made with rice flour and gomul lay- 
ered into round earthenware, called siru, to be 

cooked in a fire. 

Tteok made with various grains, nuts, and 
fruits are both more flavorful and more nu- 
tritious because these additional ingredients 
supplement the feo, the main ingredient of 
which is rice (a carbohydrate), with protein, fat, 
vitamins, and minerals. Red beans, mung beans, 


and other beans are usually used to make gomul. 


Gomyeong 


brik) 


Various ingredients used as garnish 


Gomyeong is placed or sprinkled on food to en- 


hance the shape, color, and flavor of the food. 


Gomyeong refers to minor ingredients of various 
colors shaped to be placed on top of food. In 
The Taste of Korea, gomyeong is explained to be 


“decorating the food with shapes and color to 


make it look more appetizing. It is also called 
utgi or ggumi.” 

Richly hued gomyeong adds color to the food, 
making it beautiful, and supplements the insuf- 
ficient nutrition of the main ingredients. Food 


topped with gomyeong is precious and indicates 


Food topped with gomyeong | Rural Development Administration 


a fresh dish that no one has touched. Deco- 
rating food with gomyeong enhances its quality. 
Gomyeong is also used as seasoning. Korea's 
gomyeong has five basic colors, based on the five 
elements theory of yin-yang: red, green, yellow, 
white, and black. The natural colors of the in- 


gredients are used. 


Gyeomsang 


ae 


Table for two or more 


A table of food prepared for two or more peo- 
ple to eat together. 


In the past, Koreans served food on various 
types of sang (tables). Sang were similar in form 
to the modern day dining table but were half 
the height. Gyeomsang refers to a table of food 
prepared for two or more people to enjoy a 
meal together, but it usually refers to a table of 
food prepared for two people. If it is for three 
people, it is called a three gyeomsang; if it is for 
four people, it is called a four gyeomsang. Tra- 
ditional Korean table settings usually consist 
of an oesang or doksang, a table of food for one 
person. Gyeomsang is prepared just as an cesang, 
but the food is made primarily for the elderly 
or guests. 

The oesang and gyeomsang culture of the 
Joseon Dynasty(1392-1910) was limited to 
yangban society, the upper class. For the general 
public, food was served on a duriban, a large 
table at which many people sat. In the culture 
of modern day table settings, the dining table is 


the most common because of lifestyle changes. 
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Hoegap sang 


Hoegap sang 


alae 
Ceremonial table of food prepared for a 60th birthday 


To celebrate their parents’ 60th birthdays, chil- 
dren prepare hoegap sang with various dishes 


and wish them longevity. 


A person's 60th birthday is called Aoegap in 
Korean. On this day, the children host a cele- 
bration to thank parents for raising them and 
invite relatives and neighbors. Dried octopus 
or squid is cut into the shape of flowers or a 
phoenix as decoration, and various food items 
are stacked high in a circular shape. This is the 
hoegap sang. 

The variety of foods and the height of the 
stacks vary depending on the household’s finan- 
cial circumstances. At times, they follow region- 
al or familial customs. In the case of walnuts, 
gingko nuts, and pine nuts, a round pouch is 
made to fit the round dish, which is then filled 
with the nuts, sealed, and placed on the dish. 
Writings or patterns that signify celebration or 
prayers for blessings and longevity are carved 
into the foods. 
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Picture taken on hoegap | National Folk Museum of Korea 


Ibajieumsik 
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Ibajieumsik 


Olu 


Food sent from the bride’s home to the groom’s home 


After the wedding, the bride’s family sends food 
prepared with care and respect to the groom’s 
family. 


There was a Korean custom during weddings 
in which the households of both the bride and 
the groom prepared large amounts of food to 
celebrate the couple and to share food between 
the two families. However, this custom changed 
into ibajieumsik, where the bride’s family sends 
food to the groom’s family as a wedding gift. 

Ibajieumsik is prepared with sincerity as 
it is a measure of the family’s traditions and 
the bride’s family’s skill, as well as a token of 
mutual affection. It consists primarily of treok 
(steamed grain flour), traditional confectioner- 
ies, side dishes to accompany alcohol, jim, gui, 
fruits, and alcohol. It was prepared according 
to the circumstances of the bride’s family, and 
the items were prepared with much care. Mul- 
ticolored injeolmi (a type of ¢teok) that empha- 
sizes harmony is always included. Idajiewmsik is 
prepared taking into consideration the prefer- 
ences and members of the groom’s family, and it 
is most important that it be prepared with the 
utmost respect. That is why they also put a lot of 
thought into the selection of dishes and bowls 
as well as how it is wrapped. 


Immaetsang 


eat 


Simple table of food prepared for a celebration 


A simple table of food served in addition to the 
grand table of food generously prepared for a 
big celebration. 


For big celebrations, a generous amount of food 
is prepared. However, the person being celebrat- 
ed cannot eat all the food until the event is over. 
‘This food essentially serves as decoration. ‘There- 
fore, immaetsang is prepared so that the person 
being celebrated can eat. 

Immaetsang is often served simply with guk- 
su with well wishes that the person's life will be 
blessed and long like the noodles. If it is a wed- 
ding, then the guksu wishes are for a long and 
happy marriage. For celebrations for a person’s 
61st birthday, guksu wishes are for longevity. 

Depending on the household, the types of 
dishes served together differ. However, immaet- 
sang usually consists of smaller portions of all 
the food prepared for the celebration. 


Arrangement of food served on the immaetsang | A part of 
Siuijeonseo | Institute of Korean Royal Cuisine 


Keunsang 
ag 


A table used to serve large quantities of food 


A table set with large stacks of food prepared by 
children and descendants as part of a big cele- 
bration in gratitude and felicitation; a glass is 


raised to their parents’ longevity. 


Keunsang is a special table setting of various 
food items stacked 15-60 cm high. It comprises 
two sections: (i) food not eaten until celebra- 
tions conclude; (ii) immaetsang prepared for the 
people being celebrated. Immaetsang is prepared 
with food items that go well with guksu, which 
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Keunsang | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and Flavors of Korea 


Keunsang 


is offered as a prayer for the person’s longevi- 
ty and good fortune. Except for weddings, in 
the middle of keunsang, heonsusang is prepared, 
which is when children serve their parents a 
glass of alcohol. After the celebrations are over, 
the stacks of food are packed and shared with 
those who have gathered to celebrate. This is 
called dongsong. 

This custom of respectful rituals further 
boosted the development of Korean food cul- 
ture. During weddings, food for keunsang was 
sent to the groom’s family from the bride’s 
family as a wedding present, indicating the 
style of the bride’s family and the character of 
the bride. Through keunsang bongsong, cooking 
skills were improved, and new food recipes 
were learned. 


Mitbanchan 


Kkaesongi : Gim Bugak | Rural Deyelépment Administration 


Gimgaru Muchim - Bugeobopuragi | Institute of Traditional Culinary 
Arts and Flavors of Korea 
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Suk Jangajji | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and Flavors of 
Korea 


Mitbanchan | Rural Development Administration 
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Mitbanchan 


wes 


r 


Side dishes apt for perserving 


Food that can be stored and easily served and 


eaten. 


Mitbanchan is a regular dish in every household. 
It means “basic banchan.” Usually, one or two 
mitbanchan are served. It does not go bad easily 
because it is mixed with many other ingredients 
such as salt and condiments. At a time when 
methods of food storage were undeveloped, 
food that tended to go bad easily was salted for 
long-term storage. This is called jaban, the Chi- 
nese characters for which mean “helping meals.” 
In a broader sense, jaban refers to various things 
eaten with steamed rice, but in a narrower sense, 
it means salted fish. Jaban refers to various 
kinds of dishes such as vegetables or seafood 
mixed with gochujang or starch paste (sticky 
paste from the starch in rice or flour) that are 
fried, reduced so that they are salty, or roasted. 


All such dishes are mitbanchan. 


Pyebaekeumsik 


wl 
‘The first food gifted by the bride t 
o the adult members of the groom’s family 


Food prepared for when the wife first pays re- 
spect to her husband’s family after the wedding. 


A wedding recognizes the marriage of life-long 


partners. ‘Thus, it is a joining of two individuals 
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as well as a ritual that connects two households. 
As such, considerable care and attention are 
given to the wedding. The parents make every 
effort to ensure that their children maintain 
their happiness for the rest of their lives. The 
food prepared with such effort and care is called 
pyebaek. 

Generally, pyebaek comprises alcohol, jujubes, 
yukpo, or chicken jjim. Yeot (sweet and sticky 
food), chestnuts, and side dishes for alcohol 
could be prepared but not in large quantities. 
Clear alcohol cheongju and medicinal yakju are 
the alcoholic drinks generally served. Jujubes 
were placed in front of the father-in-law to 
signify that the couple “will live diligently and 
with care,” and ywkpo was placed in front of the 
mother-in-law to signify that the couple “will 


respect their elders and embrace family.” 


Pyebaek eumsik | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and Flavors of Korea 


Samsaeknamul 


Samsaeknamul 


SAS 


Three types of vegetables served on ancestral rite tables 


Namul served to the spirits during ancestral 


rites. 


Samsaeknamul literally means three-colored 
namul. It usually refers to namul served on an- 
cestral rite tables. Namu/ refers to edible plants 
or leaves and is a purely Korean word. On royal 
ancestral rite tables of the Joseon Dynasty, sae- 
ngchae (raw namul) and sukchae (cooked namut/) 
were both served. 

The number three became important in 


Confucian rituals because of a statement in the 


Samsilgwa 


Chestnuts 


Jujubes 


Persimmons 


Samsilgwa | Rural Development Administration 


Confucian scripture Yegi: “courtesy emphasizes 
three.” However, the “three” here refers to roots, 
stems, and leaves. However, it was later misin- 
terpreted to mean three colors, which is why 
words for dishes like baekchae and cheongchae 
were created. Baekchae refers to white namu/, 
whereas cheongchae refers to green namul. Today, 
samsaeknamul consists of white bellflower root, 


green spinach, and brown fernbrake. 


Samsilgwa 
ala 


Three fruits served to the spirits 


Three fruits served on ancestral rite tables, usu- 
ally consisting of jujubes, chestnuts, and persim- 


mons. 


Jujubes, chestnuts, persimmons, apples, and sea- 
sonal fruit like pears are served on traditional 
tables for ancestral rites. However, as raw fruits 
are not cooked or processed, it is important to 
prepare fruits that are easily obtained seasonally. 
Processed jogwa are artificial and made with 
wheat or rice flour, and thus, they can be served 
year-round regardless of the season. 

In principle, if the direction and left or right 
side are not specified, west becomes the starting 
point and the table is set in joseoyuldong (jujubes 
to the west, chestnuts to the east). However, 
ancestral tablets for the deceased are made with 
chestnut wood, and spirits are yin; thus, the 
fruits on an ancestral rite table can be set in jo- 
dongyulseo (jujubes to the east, chestnuts to the 
west). The table can also be set in hongdongbaek- 
seo (red fruit to the east, white fruit to the west). 
The jogwa are placed in between these fruits. 
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Sangsik 


Meal served to the deceased 


Meal served to the deceased three times a day, 


just as it is served to a living person. 


Korean shamanism believed that the souls of 
the deceased move toward the afterlife after the 
funeral process. Because the deceased must eat 
their fill before embarking on the long journey 
toward the afterlife, the family prepares food, 
called sangsik, for the spirit of the deceased. 
Sangsik was served for two years. 

While the deceased journeys toward the 
afterlife, the remaining family members per- 
form three ancestral rites. During this time, 
the deceased were treated as if they were still 
alive. That is why a folding screen was set up 
in the room used by the deceased when they 
were alive and a ritual table is set up in front of 
it. A jibang representing the deceased was also 
hung. A jibang is a spirit tablet made of paper. 
The spoon was stuck into the bowl of rice and 
the chopsticks were placed in the banchan. Af- 
ter sufficient time had passed for the spirit to 
eat, the spoon was lowered and sungnyung was 
served. Sungnyung is a desert made by pouring 
hot water over burned rice. If the deceased en- 
joyed smoking, a cigarette was lit and offered. 
Finally, a few fruits were served. The meal table 
was prepared as if the deceased were still alive. 

People who came to bid farewell to the 
deceased bowed before the ritual table. The 
food was not served solely by the men. The 
housewife would prepare breakfast for the 
whole family before leaving to work in the 
fields. During lunchtime, they would purpose- 


Sangsik 


Sangsik of the Andong region in Gyeongsangbuk-do | 2008 | 
National Folk Museum of Korea 


fully return home to serve and clean up the 
food repeatedly. They would do the same in the 
evening. So, sangsik was taxing for housewives. 
‘The bedsheets also had to be made in the room 
of the deceased and clothes that they used to 
wear hung out. Their shoes were left by the door 
facing out in the morning and facing in in the 
evenings. This was to express that the deceased 
was entering and leaving the house as a living 


person would. 
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KITCHEN AND SPACE 
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Bueok 
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Kitchen 


A place with cooking facilities to prepare food 


and where a fire was kept for heating. 


In Korea’s past, kitchens were built separately 
from royal palaces or the homes of the wealthy. 
‘This was done because of the number of people 
who had to be fed, to prevent fires, and to con- 
tain the smells of cooking. However, ordinary 
homes had a small hearth in the dueok (kitchen, 
where work related to meavls occurred). This 
hearth consisted of a furnace (a hole to light a 
fire) above which various soz (used to cook rice 
or guk) could be hung. 

‘The most unique characteristic of old Korean 
kitchens is the hearth. Other than cooking with 
various soz, the furnace was lit to heat the entire 
home. This was not a method used in China or 
Japan. An old Chinese text mentions that “the 
people of Goguryeo [old Korea] stay warm in 
the winter with a gudle [a structure that is lit on 
fire for heating].” The number of sot depended 
on the financial status of each household. Upper 
class households used various kinds of sof, but 
commoners used jungsot (mid-sized pots) and 
ongsot (small pots that were somewhat shallow) 


Bueok of the Goguryeo Dynasty as drawn on a mural | 
Anak Tomb No.3 
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Old-fashioned bueok | Institute of Traditional Culinary Arts and 
Flavors of Korea 
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to cook rice and gu&. In the central region of 
Korea, a small empty area was added to the west 
side of the kitchen to stack firewood. In upper 
class households, a separate shed was built to 
store firewood and other things. 

The hearth was made by stacking clay and 
rocks, twice applying red clay, and repeated- 
ly applying fine gray loam. When it dries, it 
appears shiny as if has been treated with oil. 


That is where the saying “a well-built stove is 


smoother than the skin of a 17-year old girl” 


came from. However, there were many incon- 
veniences because the stove was lower than the 
ground. Housewives had to bend over to cook, 
crouch down to light the furnace, and raise 
high a table set with food in order to pass over 
the threshold. This is why it is difficult to find 
old-fashioned stoves in kitchens today, except 
for in old houses in the countryside. 

In the southern part of Jeju-do, where the 
temperature in the winter did not drop that 
low, the stove consisted of three large rocks the 
size of a child’s head placed in a triangle. Sot 
were placed on top, and meals were eaten on 
straw cushions in front of the stoves. The num- 
ber of cushions indicated the number of family 
members. 

There are two types of furnaces—a general 
furnace, on top of which food is cooked, and a 
hamsil furnace under the floor and used to heat 
rooms. The latter was also called a gunbul fur- 
nace. When it was lit, the opening was covered 
with a rock so the heat did not escape. In big 
houses, there were iron doors for the furnace. 
In the 1960s, the government distributed iron 
doors engraved with the word “reforestation” in 
the hopes of reducing the amount of firewood 
being used. For reforestation, trees are planted to 
protect the mountains and construction is carried 


out to create an area lush with trees and plants. 


Jumak 


Jumak 


=a 


Place that offers food, alcohol and accommodation 


A pre-modern restaurant that offers meals and 
alcohol for purchase or an inn where customers 


can get both room and board. 


Pre-modern jumak can be divided into two gen- 
eral types. The first is a place that sells food and 
provides alcohol and side dishes. Such jumak 
could be found in cities such as Seoul, Gae- 
seong, and Pyongyang. The second is a place of 
lodging located on a street corner between two 
villages that also provided food and alcohol. 
Until the mid-16th century, a jumak served 
as a major transportation hub. It was an inn 
and a restaurant built on the won of a main 
road and provided lodging to people traveling 
on official business. A won was a house that 
provided room and board to government of- 
ficials traveling on official business. After the 


Jumak | Kim Hong-do | Late Joseon Dynasty | National Museum 
of Korea 


Sijang 


Jumak | Jusageobae | Sin Yun-bok | Late Joseon Dynasty | Kansong Art 


Imjin War, when old Japan invaded Joseon 
(medieval Korea), and after the Byeongja Hor- 
an, during which the ancient Chinese nation of 
Qing invaded Joseon, these wons were replaced 
with private facilities for lodging and eating, 
called jumak. After the 18th century, as busi- 
ness flourished, streets lined with jumak were 
created outside or at the crossroads of eupchi, a 
town where government officials for military 
affairs stayed. 


and Culture Foundation 
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Sijang 
ANB 
Marketplace 


Transaction by which various goods and servic- 
es are exchanged with buyers based on prices 
determined by supply and demand or the place 


where such transactions occur. 


Sijang is a social and cultural construct where 
people, products, and space come together in- 
timately. Sijang were also called by the purely 
Korean words jeoja, jangsi, or jangmun. Si and 
jang have the same meaning, but later, jang, 
meaning a rural area, was used more often than 
si, Meaning a city. 

During the Goryeo Dynasty(918-1392), a 
large sijeon, which provided irrigation supplies 
to Gaeseong, Pyongyang, and Gyeongju, was 
opened, and a sijang called Hyangsi flour- 
ished in the provinces. In the Joseon Dynas- 
ty(1392-1910), Seoul’s sijeon, called a ywkuijeon, 
and nanjeon for independent merchants flour- 
ished, while the Ayangsi became a sijang that 
regularly opened five days a week. During the 
Japanese colonial period, all sijangs were under 
the supervision of the colonial authorities. Af- 
ter independence, sijang for various forms of 
business developed along with industrial devel- 
opment; currently, there are about 1,600 sijangs 
in Korea. 


Surasang 


Fale 
Table of food served to the king 


Table of food served to the king. 


Food for the king is called sura. It is a term 
borrowed from the Mongolian language toward 
the end of the Goryeo Dynasty (918-1392). 
This word continued to be used in the subse- 
quent royal court of the Joseon Dynasty, with 
the king’s table of food being called surasang. 
Some kings enjoyed all manner of luxurious 
dishes on a daily basis, but wiser kings had 
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more frugal and modest lifestyles. Therefore, 
the size of a surasang varied depending on the 
king. The Veritable Records of King Yeongjo states 
that “the royal family has since ancient times 
eaten five times a day,” but the 21st king of Jo- 
seon, King Yeonjo, was frugal and modest and 
ate only three meals a day. 

In the royal palace, there were generally five 
meals a day: chojoban, josura, natgut, seoksura, 
and yacham. Chojoban was the table of food 
the royal family received when they first woke 
up. It consisted of herbal medicine, juk (grains 
that are boiled for a long time until they soften), 
or mieum (a more watery version of juk). The 
josura was served after 10 a.m., and the seoksura 
around 5 p.m. Around 2 p.m., they were served 
snacks for lunch, called natgut. Lunchtime 
was not consistent, so it was decided based on 
their mood each day. In the simmering heat of 
summer, King Sunjong, the 27th king of Joseon, 
enjoyed jehotang and Korean melons for nafgut. 
Jehotang is a traditional beverage made with 
green plums. When relatives entered the palace, 
guksu was at times served as a snack. Yacham 
served at night included noodles, yaksik, sikhye, 

and uyujuk. 
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Gristmill 


Where grain is pounded or ground with a danga. 


Banga is the general term for tools or equip- 
ment used to pound or grind grains. A bangat- 
gan is where danga are installed. Banga have 
different names depending on how the equip- 
ment is put into motion. Didi/banga are pow- 
ered by human beings, yeonjabanga are powered 
by livestock, and tongbanga are powered with a 
waterwheel. 

Bangatgan housing banga powered by people 
or livestock generally have three walls, with the 
fourth side serving as an entrance. Sometimes, 
roofs are placed on pillars and there are no walls. 
However, the roof must be made of straw (the 
stalks and leaves of rice, barley, wheat, millet, 
etc.), regardless of how affluent you are, rather 
than giwa (construction material for roofs made 
with clay), the traditional building material in 
Korea, because giwa may collapse as a result of 
the structure being shaken. 

Bangatgan disappeared when mechanical 
rice mills appeared. Rice mills remove husks 


from grains of, for example, rice and barley. 


Bunsik 
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Flour based food or snack 


Dish made with flour, such as ramyeon, guksu, 


and bread. 


The climate of the Korean Peninsula is more 
favorable to rice cultivation than the cultivation 
of wheat, which is why rice culture is so de- 
veloped. In traditional Korean culinary culture, 
bunsik made with flour was not a staple dish but 
a delicacy. Flour was not easily accessible. 
Bunsik only came to be established as an 
important part of the Korean diet and a staple 
food after the end of the Japanese colonial peri- 


od when flour was introduced by US assistance. 


The US provided food assistance to Korea from 


‘They are basically a mechanical dangatgan. 
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1945 to 1961. At the time, the US government 
provided surplus agricultural products to other 
countries in accordance with its laws. 

Later, during the 1960s and 70s, dunsik 
spread rapidly throughout Korea as a result 
of the “movement to encourage mixed meals.” 
This movement should be examined by divid- 
ing it into the “encouragement of mixed food 
consumption” and the “encouragement of dun- 
sik consumption.” From 1966 to 1968, eating 
mixed food, such as soybeans with barley or 
rice, was encouraged. When barley production 
increased because policies to increase food 
production had been enacted, the government 
actively encouraged the consumption of barley. 
However, people still preferred to eat rice more 
than barley. Accordingly, the policy switched to 
encouraging dunsik. Since this time, the number 
of stores selling inexpensive but filling dunsik 
has increased significantly; the age of bunsik 
began in the 1970s. In modern times, Koreans 
enjoy various foods made with flour, such as 


ramyeon, guksu, and bread. 


Dabang 


chet 


Korean style café serving tea or other beverages 


A shop of a certain size that was decorated with 
tables and chairs so that people could enjoy the 
various beverages, such as tea and coffee, that 


were sold. 


Korea’s dabang culture began with a coffee shop 
in the Sontak Hotel in 1902, and over the cen- 
tury, it changed into a variety of forms. Dabang 


in the early years were social venues for artists 
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An article about dabang | November 23rd, 1947 | Dong-A Ilbo 


and spaces full of romance. With the rapid 
growth of economy, dabang came to be used as 
spaces to conduct business. However, with the 
supply of instant coffee and the invention of the 
coffee vending machine, many danbang went 
out of business, and dadang culture began to 
change. Dabang that were open at night began 
to emerge, and with a tainted delivery service, 
dabang conducting indecent business became a 
trend. Recently, overseas coffee franchise com- 
panies have opened stores in Korea, bringing 
about yet another change in Korean dabang 
culture. With the changing times, dabang have 
been called by different names, but the original 
purpose of drinking beverages and having con- 


versation has been maintained to this day. 


Geupsik 


Regular meals provided by certain facilities 


Geupsik is the provision of regular meals to a 
specific group of people by a specific facility 
other than the home, such as schools, hospitals, 
or industries, or the regular meals provided to a 


specific group of people. 


The methods or content of geupsik differ de- 
pending on the facility, but all gewpsik provide 
quality meals that meet the nutritional needs of 
the target group. 

The modern meaning of geupsik in Korea 
originated in 1953, right after the end of the 
Korean War when UNICEF provided free skim 
milk powder (made from drying fat-free milk) 
to schools as relief. In 1981, a law on school 
geupsik was enacted, providing a foundation for 
the school geupsik system. In 1992, the direc- 
tion changed to educational geupsik. In the early 
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Nutritionally sufficient geupsik has been provided in elementary 
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1990s, only about 10% of schools in the nation 
provided geupsik, but as of 2017, more than 
11,000 elementary, middle, and high schools in 
the nation provide geupsik. The importance of 
school geupsik has been steadily increasing ever 
since its inception in 1953. 


Hanjeongsik 


shay 


Korean table d’hote 
A prix fixe menu served at restaurants in Korea. 


Hanjeongsik is Korean prix fixe—a whole meal 
served at a fixed price. The meal usually com- 
prises various dishes served in one table setting. 
In high-end restaurants in Europe and North 
America, salad, soup, main course, and dessert 
are served over the course of a meal. Meanwhile, 
for hanjeongsik, all the food is served at once but 
is organized spatially. 
‘The term /anjeongsik was not used much un- 
til the 1960s, as yoritjip, derived from Japanese 
“ryoriya,” was more popular. Subsequently, in 
1972, Seoul implemented the standard dietary 
system for restaurants, dividing restaurants into 
general and high-end yoritjip, with the latter 
classified as Grade A and called yojeong. Grade 
A restaurants used to serve 34 kinds of banchan 
before the standard dietary system. However, 
ever since its implementation, the number has 
been regulated as 14 danchan: 9 basic and 5 ad- 
ditional banchan. The standard dietary system 
continued until the late 1970s when the term 
hanjeongsik became common. 
In the early 1980s, yojeong were shut down 


because of effects from the preparations to host 
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the Olympics in Seoul. Hanjeongsik restaurants 
filled the gap. In the early 1990s, Aanjeongsik 
restaurants were highly popular, and many res- 
taurants became franchises as they began open- 
ing numerous branches. After the 2000s, the 
culture of eating out expanded, leading to the 
emergence of numerous low- to medium-priced 
Ahanjeongsik restaurants in major cities. Han- 


Jeongsik also gained in popularity overseas. 


Yangjojang 


Brewery 


Generic term to refer to a place that manufac- 
tures fermented goods such as alcohol, vinegar, 


ganjang, etc. 


Yangjojang usually refers to a factory that makes 
alcohol. Until the pre-modern era, alcohol was 
made in individual households whenever need- 
ed. However, during the Japanese colonial pe- 
riod, Japan prohibited homemade alcohol and 
imposed taxes on alcohol. Ever since, yangjojang 
in the form of a traditional handmade industry 
was restructured into modern commercial fa- 
cilities equipped to make alcohol. At the time, 
yangjojang was under strict control; but such 
policies did not change much even after the end 
of colonization. 

The number of yangjojang decreased because 
of the promotion of large-scale yangjojang in 
the late 1960s. Companies that made yakju— 
alcohol used as medicine—were no longer 
competitive when they could not use rice, and 
so, they became integrated by region. With 
the growing popularity of beer and soju in the 
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1980s, the number of yangjojang decreased even 
further. However, the public’s interest in tradi- 
tional alcohol grew after 2009, increasing the 


interest in yangjgjang. 


Yoritjip 
2a” 
High-end restaurant 


High-end restaurant that sells alcohol and food. 


The origin of the word yoritjip comes from 
the Japanese ryoriya. In Japanese, ryori usually 
refers to high-end food. Japanese yoritjip were 
first introduced into Korea in 1876, after the 
Japanese military coerced the Joseon Dynasty 


into signing an unfair treaty called the Gangh- 
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Yoritjip 


wado Treaty. 

In the 1920s, yoritjip was a generic term for 
high-end restaurants. They were usually large in 
size to accommodate many customers for vari- 
ous events. More luxurious yorifjip were called 
yojeong, in which Japanese courtesans called 
geishas poured drinks and created a lively am- 
biance with singing and dancing. Yorifjip that 
flourished during the Japanese colonial period 
continued business after liberation. However, in 
the 1980s, they gradually disappeared as they 
became hotbeds of corruption. Kovwrean tables 


Whéte filled the void. 
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= 
—— 


Janchi 


Al 


Celebrating a joyous event together 


On the occasion of a joyous event, food was 
prepared and many people gathered together in 
celebration. 


Janchi meant an abundance of food. In texts from 

the Joseon Dynasty(1392-1910), “a day of janchi” 
was written as yeoni/ in Chinese characters. Yeon 
refers to the place where a large number of peo- 
ple attending a janchi are seated. Therefore, the 
word janchi means many people coming together, 
sharing in an abundance of prepared food, and 
celebrating the joyous occasion. 

In the royal palace of the Joseon Dynasty, 
when it was decided to hold a large janchi for 
the king or daebi (wife of the former king), the 
time and place were the first to be selected, after 
which the necessary goods were prepared. Vari- 
ous bowls and objects had to be made, including 
soban, a small table for serving food. Because no 
indoor space could hold more than 100 people, 
temporary construction was needed to connect 
buildings and outdoor areas. The official in 
charge of the menu decided which various dish- 
es and beverages would be served during janchi 


as well as the seating arrangements. A tempo- 
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rary kitchen would also be set up. The official in 
charge of music would prepare a musical accom- 
paniment that suited the character of the janchi. 
In ordinary households, janchi were held 
in homes from the Joseon Dynasty all the way 
until the 1970s. Because of the large number of 
people attending, tables, bowls, spoons, chop- 
sticks, etc. were lent by village neighbors or rela- 
tives. The ingredients and alcohol were prepared 
by the family hosting the janchi, but in many 
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cases, they used money provided by neighbors 
and relatives. Tzeok (steamed grain flour), con- 
fectioneries, meat, fish, alcohol, etc. were dishes 
that made a janchi feel like a janchi. Regard- 
less of the age or class of the people attending, 
drinks and food were shared, and the occasion 
was celebrated joyfully. Often, the janchi would 


end with everyone singing or dancing. 


Jeolsik 


aA 
Traditional food enjoyed during national holidays 


Traditional dishes made and eaten on jeo/i/ to 


commemorate their significance. 


Jeolil refers to holidays that occur in every sea- 

son. Since ancient times, sesi customs handed 
down from agrarian society have been held each 
month in Korea. Jeo/sik, a custom concerning 
eating habits, also occurs every month as a part 
of the sesi custom. 

Tteok (steamed grain flour) is the core 
of jeolsik. Other seasonal produce is used as 
ingredients for jeo/sik as well. Of the various 
Jeolsik, some are general but others have strong 
regional characteristics. It is also regarded as 
a ceremonial food. For example, patjuk (juk 
made with red beans) eaten on dongjinnal 
(around December 23rd of the lunar year) is 
also a food that wards off spirits. Red beans 
are not used for ancestral rituals because it was 
believed that they scared off the spirits of the 
ancestors. It is believed that with each bite of 
ssambap eaten on Jeongwol Daeboreum (the 
first full moon of the lunar year), one is con- 
suming a blessing. 


Kimjang 


Kimjang 


us 


Preparing kimchi for the winter 


Making kimchi that will be consumed each 


winter around November. 


Kimchi is vegetables that have been fermented 
with seasonings made of red pepper powder, 
green onions, and garlic. It is a representative 
Korean food, and the most important food in 
the Korean culinary culture. Korea’s kimchi 
culture began with pickling vegetables in salt 
and other ingredients and storing them for con- 
sumption during the winter, when it is difficult 
to find vegetables. It can be said that kimchi’s 
history begins with Kimjang. 

The main ingredient of kimchi has been the 
napa cabbage since the late Joseon Dynasty. The 
Kimjang process is complex, including pickling 
the cabbage in salt, preparing kimchiso (ingre- 
dients to be put in the pickled cabbage, made 
of green onions, thinly sliced radish, and jeot 
mixed in red pepper powder), and mixing. In 
order to make kimchi, ingredients that can only 
be found in a particular season must be secured 
in advance. For example, each household salts 
and ferments seafood such as shrimp in the 
spring, buys sun-dried salt in the summer, and 
dries red pepper and grinds it into powder in 
late summer. In other words, Kimjang is sys- 
tematized over an entire year, from preparation 
to completion. 

Kimjang requires much labor. This is why 
family and neighbors would come to help. Meals 
are provided to those who help, and the kimchi 
made that day is distributed among the par- 


ticipants. It became common practice to enjoy 
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boiled pork with freshly made kimchi that same 
day with those who came to offer assistance. 

However, due to the Westernization of food, 
development of the restaurant industry and 
alternative foods, and a decrease in the num- 
ber of family members, the amount of kimchi 
consumption decreased, leading to less frequent 
Kimjang and fewer households practicing Kim- 
Jang. In addition, as the population came to be 
concentrated in cities because of modernization, 
and the number of salarymen increased, Kim- 
Jang culture changed substantially, leading to the 
creation of markets where one could purchase 
the base ingredients for kimchi. Traditionally, 
kimchi was made before the ground froze, but in 
modern times, people used their salaries to pur- 
chase the ingredients, leading to an alignment of 
Kimjang day with payday or the day when peo- 
ple received their kimchi bonus. In the 1980s, as 
people traded homes for apartments, there was 
no suitable place to store kimchi. Accordingly, a 
Korean home appliance company developed a 
refrigerator dedicated to storing kimchi, replac- 
ing traditional kimchi jars. This appliance spread 
widely, allowing for Kimjang culture, which had 
almost disappeared, to endure. 

“Kimjang, making and sharing kimchi,” 
which has persisted from the traditional past 
into modern times, was inscribed in UNES- 
CO’s Representative List of the Intangible Cul- 
tural Heritage of Humanity in December 2013. 
On November 15th, 2017, “kimchi making” was 
designated an intangible cultural property. It 
has been acknowledged that kimchi making has 
been passed down through the generations and 
is a lifestyle that is regularly repeated by families 
across the country regardless of region, commu- 
nity, or financial status. North Korea’s Kimjang 
culture was also inscribed as a UNESCO Intan- 
gible Cultural Heritage of Humanity in 2015, 


reminding us that kimchi is a food culture that 


confirms the homogeneity of divided Korea. 


Naerimeumsik 


Wee 


Dishes passed down within a family 


A generic term for dishes passed down from 


parents or ancestors. 


Naerimeumsik refers to food that is passed down 
within a family. However, in modern times, 
naerimeumsik is hard to come by. Naerimeumsik 
can be defined as food passed down within a 
highly reputable or very sophisticated family, 
such as a jongga (a family headed by a continui- 
ty of firstborn sons). However, clarity is lacking 
regarding how to objectively define the mean- 
ing of or assign a standard for a reputable family, 
how to define what food fits this classification, 
and even how to determine the selection crite- 
ria. Therefore, defining naerimeumsik as coming 
from a jongga, as is currently the case, at least 
somewhat safeguards objectivity. 

As the public’s interest in jongga food and 
culture has been increasing recently, the demand 
for information on the historical background 
and changes in recipes has been increasing as 
well. A characteristic of jongga food is its ex- 
cellent and varied ritual dishes. However, each 
family or region has developed and transformed 
the custom in its own way up to the present. 
Korea is divided into plains, mountainous, and 
coastal regions in which local dishes using var- 
ious local ingredients has developed. Similarly, 
the various ingredients used for ancestral rites 


differ according to regional characteristics. In 


particular, jongga existed in connection with the 
local community, and jongga created their own 


dishes based on locally produced food. 


Nallohoe 


esl 


A seasonal custom of feasting among group of people 


In the 10th month of the lunar year, a griddle 
(cast iron pan used to cook jeon or stir-fry meat) 
was placed over charcoals and various ingre- 
dients were thrown on to be cooked and eaten 


while seated around it. 


Dongguksesigi, which recorded the seasonal 
customs of the Joseon Dynasty(1392-1910), 
mentions sitting around a griddle and fire to 
cook and eat beef in the 10th month of the lu- 
nar year. This is called na/lohoe and is a seasonal 
food that wards off the cold. 

Nallohoe is food and a custom that fosters a 
sense of community through sharing affection 
with family and neighbors. It is most appropri- 
ate when hot food is desired to warm the body 
in the cold season. 


Sangmullim 


age 


A table of food passed down by a superior to a subordinate 


An old custom in which food not eaten by a su- 


perior was handed down to a subordinate to eat. 


There was a custom called sangmullim in tra- 
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Sangmullim 


ditional Korean social culture. It entailed food 
that was not eaten or was left over by a superior 
being given to a subordinate to eat. In the royal 
court, the king gave sangmullim to his servants, 
and in private homes, the head of the house- 
hold would give sangmullim to the family. 

This culture was based on the practic- 
es of Confucianism of the Joseon Dynas- 
ty(1392-1910). This can be observed in the 
samgangohryun (three fundamental principles 
and five moral disciplines in human relations), 
which is the foundation of Confucianism. Sam- 
gang emphasized the three virtues of distin- 
guishing between the king and his subjects, the 
father and his children, and husband and wife. 
These Confucian virtues were applied to daily 
life and influenced the way meals were eaten. 

However, sangmullim is not only about 
rigid Confucian culture. It represents the spirit 
of the people. The thoughtfulness of superiors 
is reflected in the custom of sangmullim as it 
shows how they treated food at a time when 
it was scarce. It shows the restraint and grace 
of superiors as well, as they did not complete- 
ly eat their fill and always left some food for 
their subordinates. Subordinates who received 
such warm tokens of thoughtfulness came to 
respect and have gratitude for their superior. 
Furthermore, the person preparing the table of 
food does so with deep consideration, as they 
initially serve the dishes in greater amounts 
assuming that the superior will pass the food 
on. Although sangmullim culture may seem to 
be a vertical hierarchical structure, it is in fact a 
demonstration of a beautiful virtue that creates 


communion between superior and subordinate. 


Nallohoe 


Nallohoe | Seolhuyayeon | Presumably Kim Hong-do (2004 replica) 
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Siksa yejeol 


AA oe 


Table manners 


Etiquette that must be maintained during 
meals or at table or ideal behavior when eating 


and drinking. 


Dietary norms are a living culture created from 
and closely related to a nation’s history, society, 
culture, and natural environment. Over a long 
period, all Korean dishes have been attended 
to and developed. Siksayejeo/ is patterns of be- 
havior that help people enjoy the food served in 
comfort and with a joyous heart. It is good eti- 
quette to be considerate of others and not make 
anyone uncomfortable during meal times. 

Korea emphasized the importance of break- 
fast and dinner, with breakfast considered the 
most important. Concerning table manners, the 
arrangement of dishes on a table is usually fixed. 
A table is placed near the person who is going 
to eat. In the front row (directly in front of the 
diner), Aap is placed on the left and guk on the 
right. Condiments and the like are placed in the 
next row, the middle. Warm dishes and watery 
dishes are placed on the right, whereas vegeta- 
bles and dry danchan are served on the left. In 
addition, when you eat in the same location 
as an adult (elderly), you do not begin eating 
before them, even if each person has a separate 
table. When two or more people eat at the same 
table, the adult (elderly) sits first, after which 
the others sit. Food must be consumed neither 
too slowly nor too quickly, and it must be ap- 
propriately timed so that you finish around the 
same time as others. Even if you have finished 
first, your spoon should not be placed on the ta- 
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Sisik 


ble but in your rice bowl instead. Additionally, it 
is rude to leave the table before an adult (elderly). 


Sisik 
AAI 


Seasonal food 


Dishes made each season with seasonal regional 
products or commercial foods. 


Sisik is also called sijeolsik, but it is different 
from jeolsik. Jeolsik has a deep traditional and 
social significance as each season was honored 
on respective holidays. Sisik, however, is unique- 
ly developed with local products. However, like 
Jeolsik, sisik was consumed according to the sea- 
son, and thus it is not unrelated to the old sesi 
custom of agrarian society. 

In Korea, the seasons are divided into four 
three-month periods, beginning with the first 
month of the lunar calendar. Sisik is consumed 
in accordance to this division of the seasons. 
With the onset of spring (around February 4th), 
the six villages of Gyeonggi-do made offerings 
to the king of umpa, grown in a mud hut during 
the winter, and seunggeomcho, a perennial plant 
of the umbeliferae family. This was the spring 
sisik. Delicacies for the beginning of summer 
include oechae, which is parboiled fish, and 
oemandu made with fish. In the fall, swayang- 
jeok—a skewer of mushrooms, meat, and veg- 
etables—is made. In winter, yeolgujatang is the 
specialty, which consists of various meats and 
vegetables cooked in a sinseonro (pot in which 
food is cooked directly on the dinner table). As 
such, sisik were made with seasonal foods and 


were healthy. 


Balhyosikpum 


Balhyosikpum 


aSA8 


Fermented food 


Food that is prepared by using the action of 
microorganisms or fungi, such as mold, bacteria, 
and enzymes, to change the form and compo- 
nents of the food. 


The Chinese classic Three Kingdoms records 
that “the people of Goguryeo like clean things 
and are good at jangyang.” Here, jangyang is in- 
terpreted to be a general term for balhyosikpum, 
such as brewing alcohol, making pastes (con- 
diments that are salty), and pickling vegetables. 
The Korean text The Chronicles of the Three States 
records that pyebaek (items presented by a bride 
to her parents-in-law) for King Sinmun in the 
year 683 included jeotgal (salted and fermented 
meat, roe, fish intestines, and shellfish), pastes, 
and meju (boiled soybeans that are crushed, 
molded into a lump, fermented, and dried). This 
shows that dalhyosikpum were essentials to the 
Korean ancestors. 

Korea has a long winter, during which 
farming is not possible. Therefore, long-term 
preservation was important to have food to 
eat during the cold winter. Key balhyosikpum 
include condiments such as ganjang, doenjang, 
gochujang, pickled vegetables, jeotga/, alcohol, 
and vinegar. 

Korea’s traditional dalhyosikpum provide 
many nutrients for modern day people, helping 
them stay healthy. The linolenic acid in pastes 
made mainly with soybeans is an essential fatty 
acid that helps prevent skin and vascular diseas- 
es. Additionally, cheonggukjang, made by boil- 
ing soy beans, fermenting them in a hot room, 
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semi-crushing them, and adding salt and red 
pepper powder, has excellent nutritional value 
and many biologically active substances. Kim- 
chi, which utilizes jeotga/ to ferment vegetables, 
is also a source of vitamins and proteins. The 
lactic acid bacteria created by the fermentation 


process enhances appetite and aids digestion. 


Boritgogae 
ELH 


Food shortage season 


A term referring to May and June when the 
barley has not yet ripened and the previous 
year’s harvest has run out, causing hunger. 


A long time ago, barley was a very important 
crop in Korea. After harvesting rice and when 
wheat did not grow well, barley was planted. 
However, after the rice harvest and until the 
barley ripened, poor farmers had to live off of 
what rice remained after paying their rent and 
taxes; this was not easy. This time was called do- 
ritgogae. 

When doritgogae came, it was not uncom- 
mon for people to eat unripe barley when food 
ran out. The act of eating unripe barely is called 
cheongsal, which means eating something green 
that has not yet ripened. When even this be- 
came difficult, they ate plant roots or tree bark 
and had no choice but to beg or take on debt. 
At its worst, they ate white colored dirt. For- 
tunately, the sprouts that began to grow in the 
spring were tender, and they could eat a variety 
of plants. They also ate the large roots of plants 
like chamnari. The bark of pine trees was the 


most frequently consumed bark in Korea. 


The people in need of food during this 
period were called chungungmin or chungon- 
min. These people exhibited yellowish swelling 
caused by starvation. In the Joseon Dynas- 
ty(1392-1910), they described people with such 
swelling as people whose faces were the color of 
frozen pears. As such, the swollen people were 
fed with juk (grains that are boiled for so long 
that the grains soften) made from juice extract- 


ed from sumac. 


Boyangeumsik 


S 
HIS 


Health food 


Food consumed to address a lack of energy and to 
nourish the balance of yin and yang in the body. 
In Chinese characters, doyang means ener- 
gizing the yang of the body. And the food 
consumed to do so is called doyangeumsik. This 
idea stems from the Eastern medical concept 
of sikchi. Sikchi refers to preventing and curing 
illnesses using food. In the late Joseon Dynas- 
ty(1392-1910), the dish served to kings for 
sikchi was juk (boiling grains for a long period 
until the grains are mushy) made with milk, 
mung beans, lotus fruit, etc. 

In the Joseon Dynasty, commoners ate 
gaejang (dog meat cooked with green onions) 
during hot summers because they believed that 
releasing sweat after eating hot gaejang would 
supplement the nutrients in their bodies. Gae- 
jang began to be called dosintang during the 
end of the Japanese colonial period. After in- 
dependence, the dish was called by both names, 
but after the Korean War, more people called it 


bosintang. 
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Guhwangjangmul 


According to a 1994 survey conducted by 
Sikpumgwa Ouisaeng, a monthly publication, 
40.6% of the 1,200 people surveyed said that 
they eat dog meat “to supplement [their] nutri- 
tion.” However, after the year 2000, the number 
of Koreans who eat dog meat as a nutritious 
food decreased as the number of people keeping 


dogs as pets increased. 


Guhwangjangmul 


wae 


Crops consumed in place of common grains 


During a year with a poor harvest, guhwang- 
jangmul were crops that could be consumed 
instead of the most common grains in order to 
stave off starvation. 
The Chinese characters for Guhwang mean 
“helping the poor escape starvation in the year of 
a poor harvest.” Guhwang food cured buhwang 
illness, which causes the skin to swell and turn 
yellow as a result of prolonged hunger. The 
main ingredient in guhwang is guhwangjangmul. 
Because guhwangjangmul is a crop meant 
to relieve hunger, a short cultivation period 
is the most important factor. The cultivation 
period ranges from around 60 to 90 days. This 
is because guhwangjangmul must be planted 
as a replacement for sown crops that are far- 
ing poorly and must be harvested before the 
ground freezes. In Korea, guhwangjangmul can 
include millet, peas, buckwheat, soybeans, and 
turnips, all of which have a short cultivation pe- 
riod and grow well in poor soil. Soybeans have a 
cultivation period of at least 75 days if there are 
no drought conditions. Potatoes, sweet potatoes, 


and corn, which were imported in the 17th cen- 


Gungjungeumsik 


tury, are also great guhwangjangmul. 

However, new crops like corn, which were 
imported to Korea in the last Joseon Dynasty, 
underwent much trial and error before being 
incorporated into the agricultural system be- 
cause cultural acceptance was necessary before 
incorporation could occur. Sweet potatoes 
were highly recommended because they were 
considered to have many advantages. However, 
more than 30 years after the sweet potato was 
introduced, cultivation faced challenges because 
it became difficult to obtain slips. 

Accordingly, in fields with failed crops, it 
was recommended to plant such crops as buck- 
wheat, red beans, soybeans, and millet. Tax was 
also exempted for such fields. King Jeongjo, the 
22nd king of the Joseon Dynasty, stated that 
buckwheat was far better than Chinese taro or 


Japanese sweet potato. 


Gungjungeumsik 


ase4 


Royal court cuisine 


Joseon royal court cuisine, including food con- 
sumed daily or served at rituals, ceremonies, 
banquets, and receptions. 


Medieval Korea (Joseon) inherited the cuisine 
of the previous dynasty, Goryeo. This cuisine 
consisted of dishes served daily or for rituals, 
ceremonies, banquets, and receptions. This cui- 
sine has, since the founding of the Joseon Dy- 
nasty alone, a more than 500-year history. 
Originally, food culture was very conserv- 
ative, but it was greatly impacted by the Imjin 


War (the Japanese Invasion of Korea), Second 
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Manchu Invasion (a war that began when the 
Chinese Qing Dynasty invaded Joseon), and 
late period of Joseon (late Joseon to the Korean 
Empire). Daily and banquet food was affected 
most by such upheavals. For about 200 years af- 
ter the end of the seven-year Japanese invasion, 
the diplomatic mission Joseon Tongsinsa visited 
Japan 12 times and public trade with Japan was 
stimulated. Joseon Tongsinsa’s activities were a 
major factor behind the introduction of Japa- 
nese candy and food to Korea. 

After the Second Manchu Invasion, contin- 
uous engagement with the Qing Dynasty led 
to a flourishing government and private trade. 
‘The border between Joseon and Qing became a 
place where many commoners gathered. Joseon 
sent its representative daily necessities like salt, 
laver, tea, and ginseng, whereas Qing sent luxu- 
ry items. 

During the turbulent history that followed, 
Joseon entered into various trade agreements 
with powerful countries, beginning with the 
Japan-Korea Treaty of 1876, an unfair treaty 
signed with Japan under coercion. Accordingly, 
foreign goods and culture flooded in, influenc- 
ing Joseon’s royal court cuisine and making it 


even more lavish. 


Hyangsinnyo 


Seasoning that enhances the aroma and flavor of food 


While cooking, Ayangsinnyo is added to the 
main ingredient or added based on one’s pref- 
erence after the dish is ready. Hyangsinnyo is an 
ingredient that enhances and adjusts the flavor 


of the food by, for example, making it spicier 


and more sour, savory, or fragrant. 

This minor ingredient gives each dish a unique 
flavor and is generically referred to as a sea- 
soning. Hyangsinnyo is a condiment that has a 
pleasing aroma or makes a dish spicier, more 
sour, or more savory. The raw ingredients used 
typically include the stems, roots, leaves, fruits, 
seeds, etc., of plants. Hyangsinnyo representative 
of Korean cuisine are garlic, black pepper, and 
red chili pepper. 

Garlic is mentioned even in the Myth of 
Dangun, a story from 4,350 years ago. This 
shows how long Koreans have been using 
hyangsinnyo. Additionally, black pepper, another 
essential hyangsinnyo in Korean cuisine, has 
been used as Ayangsinnyo to create spiciness ever 
since it was introduced via China during the 
Goryeo Dynasty(918-1392). It was still regard- 
ed as a choice Ayangsinnyo during the Joseon 
Dynasty(1392-1910), and only upper-class 
households used it. Red chili pepper was first 
used in the 1700s. 


Jomiryo 


ZD|= 


Condiments added to food to enrich flavor 


‘This ingredient produces salty, sweet, sour, or sa- 
vory (a flavor that makes food more appetizing) 
flavors. It enhances and adjusts the flavor of 
dishes. It can be added to the main ingredient 
when preparing a dish or while eating based on 


preferences. 


Various minor ingredients can be used to create 
a particular flavor for a dish. Of these minor 


ingredients, jomiryo refers to ingredients that 
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Advertisement for jomiryo | October 25th, 1930 | Dong-A Ilbo 


create salty, sweet, sour, and savory (also called 

“the fifth flavor”) flavors. Traditional jomiryo 
includes salt for saltiness, sugar, honey, and 
Jocheong for sweetness, and vinegar for sourness. 
Additionally, ganjang and doenjang produce a 
savory flavor, whereas gochujang produce a spicy 
and savory flavor. 

Ganjang, doenjang, and gochujang are the 
most important Korean jomiryo that constitute 
the basic flavors of Korean food. Sugar, which 
produces sweetness, was rare in the past and 
was not widely used; instead, honey and jocheong 
were often used. Vinegar, which produces sour- 
ness, was made by storing alcohol in a jar and 
allowing it to ferment naturally with acetic acid 
bacteria. In modern times, the artificial jomiryo 
monosodium glutamate is used to produce a 


savory flavor. 


Mat 


at 


Taste 


A sensation obtained from food in the mouth. 


Mat is the Korean word for taste. Since ancient 
times, the Korean people have described food 
as having five different tastes. Ancient Chinese 
texts classified the five tastes as sour (Jupiter), 
bitter (Mars), sweet (Saturn), spicy (Venus), 
and salty (Mercury). However, descriptions of 
taste in cookbooks written in Chinese charac- 
ters are very simplistic. Such descriptions quite 
frequently state that “the mat is very good.” On 
the other hand, descriptions of flavor in the 
Korean language are manifold. There is even 
an expression for a taste that is both sweet and 
sour. Additionally, in Korean “hot” can be used 
to express how spicy a dish is or how strong a 
drink is. 

The taste generally preferred by Koreans is 
gamchilmat—savory. Ancient texts describe the 
taste of black porgy sikhye as sweet. This sweet 
taste is termed gamchilmat. The black porgy 
sikhye is made by mixing black porgy with rice 
and yeast (fermenting agent used to brew alco- 
hol) and fermenting it. The enzymes generated 
during fermentation break down the black 
porgy, creating a lot of amino acids. The taste 
created by these amino acids is gamchilmat. 

Gamchilmat is also perceived when eating 
lettuce ssam. When rice, which is a lump of 
starch, is chewed for a long time, the enzymes 
in the saliva, amylase, are activated. The ptyalin 
in the amylase hydrolyzes the starch in the rice 
and changes it to sugar, which is why there is a 


sweetness to rice when it is chewed. When free 
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amino acids in the animal protein are added, 


gamchilmat is deepened. 


Sachaleumsik 


ABSA 
Meals consumed in buddhist temples 


food that Buddhist monks are allowed to eat. 


The place where those who practice Buddhism 
live is jeo/ in Korean and sacha/ in Chinese 
characters. Sachaleumsik is food eaten in such 
places. The very act of consuming sachaleumsik 
is a practice. It is the essential spirit of sachal 
etiquette to be thankful for the food that has 
been procured and prepared and with humility 
to strive to deepen one’s practice. 

The main ingredients of sachaleumsik are ag- 
ricultural products grown in the vicinity of the 
temple, as well as seasonal namul (edible plants 
or leaves). The ingredients are simple, but nat- 
ural seasoning and spices unique to the temple 
refine the flavors. 

‘The traditional meal ritual practiced in Bud- 
dhist sachal is Balwoo Gongyang. Balwoo Gong- 
yang refers to eating according to the norms 
and rules necessary for monks to live together. 
Balwoo is the alms bowl that monks use to hold 
their food when they eat. When a person who 
practices Buddhism distributes water, called 
cheongsu, the meal begins with a washing of 
bowls, and the meal ends with a washing of 
bowls. This practice upholds the ideal of clean- 
liness, that a monk can only use his own bowl, 
and the ideal of equality, that everyone shares in 
the meal equally. 

Through the efforts of monks working to 


propagate their health food culture, sachaleum- 
sik is now a dish that can be consumed outside 
of temples, and it has been established as a rep- 
resentative Korean health food. It is loved not 
only by Koreans but also by people from other 


countries. 


Suyuchi 


FTAl 
Mongols who used to offer butter to the royal family 


People who made butter and supplied it to the 


Joseon royal court. 


Suyuchi is a combination of Chinese characters. 
Su means tarakjuk;, yu means oil. It referred to 
the person who made butter that was to be used 
for tarakjuk (a pasty juk made by boiling mac- 
erated rice and adding milk). Swyuchi generally 
lived in Hwanghae-do and Pyeongan-do prov- 
inces in North Korea. They were Tatar-mongols, 
a tribe that lived in the western foothills of He- 
unganryeong in Manchuria. Tatar-mongols is a 
term used to refer to people who lived in Mon- 
golia after the Ming Dynasty, or it is used as a 
general term for the entire Mongolian people. It 
was also widely used as a general term for Mon- 
golians and other ethnic groups in southern 
Russia, northern China, and northern Asia, in- 
cluding Turkish people. They had lived in the re- 
gions of Hwanghae-do and Pyeongan-do since 
the Goryeo Dynasty, and raised livestock and 
made butter. At the time, butter was a product 
that was offered to a nation. The butter provided 
by swyuchi was rare and was given as medicine to 


kings or distributed as gifts to old, ill servants. 


APPENDIX 


1. Romanization of 
Korean vowels 


2. Romanization of 
Korean consonants 


Romanization Guide 


Simple vowels 
t 1 + ag = | H | 4 ol 
la] [eo] [O] [u] [eu] li] [ae] le] [oe] [w] 
Diphthongs 
F 1 au 7 H | 4 af a ql 4 
lya] lyeo] lyo] lyu] lyea] lye] [wa] | [wae] | [wo] [we] [ui] 
Plosive consonants 
ST 1 4 f= cc E H HH iri 
[g, k] [kk] [k] Id, t] [tt] [tl [b,p] | [ppl [p] 
Affricates Fricatives 
x xX R A M Ss 
Uj) Ui) [ch] [s] [ss] (h] 
Nasals Liquid 
fl a ° z 
[n] [m] Ing] [r, 1] 
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